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Preface 


THIS BOOK began as a series of papers on Presocratic issues written in 
1990-91 while I was a Junior Fellow at the Center for Hellenic Studies. 
After returning from the center, I continued to think and to write about the 
Presocratics, and it became clear to me that I was actually writing a book. In 
completing it, I have received support and encouragement from a number 
of people and institutions. 

The Center for Hellenic Studies provided a wonderful place to work that 
first year, and it has welcomed me back on a number of research visits. I 
am very grateful to the director during my time there, Zeph Stewart, and 
to the present directors, Kurt Raaflaub and Deborah Boedeker, and to the 
center’s librarian, Ellen Roth. 

My work has been supported by a Fellowship for University Teachers 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities, and by the Center for 
Humanistic Studies of the School of Liberal Arts at Purdue University; I am 
thankful for the support of these institutions. In addition, several Faculty 
Development Grants from the Purdue University School of Liberal Arts 
subsidized research trips and computer equipment, and I am pleased to 
acknowledge this valuable assistance. The deans of the School of Liberal 
Arts, David Caputo and Thomas Adler, were active in their support, as 
were philosophy department heads William Rowe and Rod Bertolet. The 
inter-library loan department of the Purdue libraries was indispensable. 

An early version of Chapter IV was read at the Princeton Colloquium 
in Ancient Philosophy in 1992, and I am grateful to the commentator, 
Christopher Kirwan, for his remarks. Some of the material in Chapters 
I, II, IV, and V was presented at meetings of the American Philosophical 
Association and the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy. My thanks to 
participants at all these meetings for their comments and suggestions. 

I am indebted to Ann Wald, Editor in Chief of Princeton University Press, 
to her assistant Helen Hsu, and to Marta Steele, who copyedited the book; 
it has been a joy to work with them. I am grateful for the comments and 
suggestions of two anonymous readers for the Press. 

A number of people deserve special mention. For allowing me to use 
and to refer to unpublished material, thanks are due to David Furley, Daniel 
Graham, André Laks, and Kirk Sanders. Carl Huffman, John Kirby, and 
Alexander Nehamas read and commented on parts of the manuscript and 
answered many questions. Alexander P. D. Mourelatos was generous with 
help and advice. James Lesher read and commented on the entire book and 
answered numerous emails; he deserves particular thanks for his help and 
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his willingness to pursue an argument to its end. My work has been much 
improved by the comments and suggestions of all these people, and if I have 
been stubborn enough to ignore some of what they have suggested to me, 
the fault (and responsibility) is entirely mine. John Cooper, James Lesher, 
and Alexander Nehamas encouraged me even before this project began, and 
I am immensely grateful to them for years of support since then. My greatest 
debt is to Martin Curd, who read and reread, commented and commented 
again; he has been my best editor and strongest critic, and this book owes 
much to his patience and philosophical acumen. 
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A Note on Texts and Translations 


THE USUAL method of referring to the Presocratics has been followed. Each 
philosopher is assigned a number by DK; where the reference may be unclear, 
I have included that number. “A” refers to the section of testimonia assigned 
to each philosopher by DK; “B” refers to the section of fragments accepted 
as authentic by DK. 

Statistical observations are based on and word searches have used the data 
bank of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (TLG). 

Unless otherwise indicated, translations are my own. 

For the texts of the fragments and testimonia on the Presocratics, I have, 
except where noted, followed DK. For Plato, I have used the J. Burnet 
editions in the Oxford Classical Texts series. Texts for the Commentators 
on Aristotle follow the editions of the Berlin Academy Commentaria in 
Aristotelem Graeca. Other texts are listed below. 


Aeschylus, Aeschyli Tragoediae. 2d ed., ed. G. Murray (1955; reprinted 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960). 

Bacchylides, Bacchylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis, ed. H. Maehler (post 
B. Snell), 10th ed. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1970). 

Euripides, Euripidis Fabulae, ed. G. Murray, vol. 1 (1902; reprinted Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1966). 

Herodotus, Historiae, ed. C. Hude (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908). 

Hesiod, Theogony, ed. M. L. West (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966). 

Homer, Homeri Odyssea, ed. P. von der Muehll (Basel: Helbing and Lichten- 
hahn, 1962). 

Pindar, Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis, ed. H. Maehler (post B. Snell) 
(Leipzig: Teubner, pt. 1, 5th ed., 1971; pt. 2, 4th ed., 1975). 

Sophocles, Sophocle, ed. A. Dain and P. Mazon (vol. 1, 1955; reprinted Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1958; vol. 2, 1958; reprinted Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1968). 

Thucydides, Thucydidis Historiae, ed. H. S. Jones and J. E. Powell, 2 vols. 
(1942; vol. 1, reprinted Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970; vol. 2, 2d ed., 
reprinted Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967). 
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THE FOLLOWING abbreviations have been used throughout. 


DG 
DK 


HGP 


KR 


KRS 


LSJ 


PP 


Diels, H. Doxographi Graeci (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1965) 

Diels, H., and W. Kranz, eds. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 3 
vols. Reprint of sixth edition (Berlin: Weidmann, 1974) 

Guthrie, WK.C. A History of Greek Philosophy Vols. I and II 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, vol. I, 1962; vol. II, 
1965) 

Kirk, G. S., and J. E. Raven. The Presocratic Philosophers (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1957) 

Kirk, G. S., J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield. The Presocratic Philoso- 
phers. 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983) 
Liddell, H. G., R. Scott, and H.S. Jones, eds. A Greek-English 

Lexicon. Rev. ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968) 
Barnes, J. The Presocratic Philosophers. 2 vols. (London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1979) 


Abbreviations for ancient works follow LSJ supplemented by the second 
edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary, although there are occasional 
expansions for ease of recognition. 


Introduction to the Paperback Version 


SINCE THE LEGACY OF PARMENIDES was first published in late 1997, I have 
received many comments, criticisms, and suggestions.’ Reviews and articles, 
especially those by Daniel Graham, Alexander Mourelatos, and Alexander 
Nehamas, offered constructive criticisms that have helped to clarify my 
thoughts about Parmenides and other early Greek thinkers.” With the benefit 
of time and experience (and with the help of critics), I can see how the 
Original could have been better, and were I writing the book now, I would no 
doubt put things differently. It is not my intention, in this new introduction, 
to respond directly and systematically to criticisms, but rather to clarify some 
parts of my view. 

Unlike some commentators, I do not take Parmenides to have forbidden 
or denied the possibility of genuine cosmology. Rather, his aim is to criticize 
previous accounts of the nature of things while formulating metatheoretical 
requirements for an acceptable cosmological account. Such an account must 
be grounded in metaphysically genuine entities and use mechanisms that do 
not undermine the reality of those basic things. In the Alétheia section of 
the poem, Parmenides argues that what-is is in such a way that it does not 
come to be, pass away, or alter, and that anything that is must be a whole of a 
single kind. Only what genuinely is in this way can be an object of genuine 
thought and so of knowledge or understanding (see B2, B3, B8.1—6, with the 
full arguments in B8). Any reliable account of the cosmos that will count as 
knowledge must be suitably grounded in what-is. Anything that is in the way 
sanctioned by the arguments of B8 counts as metaphysically basic and could 


! Chapter or page numbers with no other identification refer to this book. I have made some 
small changes to the original text and corrected some typographical errors, but this is not a 
revised or second edition. Since completing Legacy, I have been primarily concerned with the 
pluralists, and as I have spent more time with these thinkers, my views on a number of problems 
in both Empedocles and Anaxagoras have changed. I give a much fuller (and, I hope, more 
correct) account of Anaxagoras in Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, forthcoming. 

? [nterest in early Greek philosophy is flourishing: Conferences and new publications on the 
Presocratics have enabled me to learn from colleagues and to rethink a number of questions. The 
21* Annual Philosophy Workshop (in honor of Alexander Mourelatos) in March of 1998 and the 
October 2000 Lille Conference (on the question "Qu'est-ce que la Philosophie Présocratique?") 
organized by André Laks stand out. Both conferences resulted in volumes that contain exciting 
new work on the Presocratics, as does The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek Philosophy 
(ed. A.A. Long). For other sources, see the bibliography that follows the acknowledgments 
section, p. xxvii. 
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serve as the foundation for a theoretically acceptable account of the world 
that we perceive.’ 


1. Monisms 


I argue that Parmenides advocates predicational monism (a monism about 
natures or kinds) rather than numerical monism (a monism about things). 
Numerical, or strict, monism is the claim that there exists only one thing, and 
this is the monism that has traditionally been attributed to Parmenides. In 
challenging the traditional account, I contrast numerical monism with both 
material monism and what I have called predicational monism. Material 
monism, the view that everything is or comes from a single material stuff, 
was attributed to the earliest Greek thinkers by Aristotle. The monism that I 
attribute to Parmenides is neither of these, but a monism about the nature 
or essence of a thing. Whatever genuinely is must be a strict unity, a whole of 
a single kind. In discussing this monism, I claim that “each thing that is can 
be only one thing; it can hold only the one predicate which indicates what 
it is, and must hold it in a particularly strong way. To be a genuine entity, 
a thing must be a predicational unity, with a single account of what it is; but it 
need not be the case that there exists only one such thing” (p. 66). Although I 
am not entirely happy with the term “predicational monism,” I am not sure 
what name would be better. Here, I would like to clarify the sort of monism 
that I attribute to Parmenides, especially my claim that what-is can hold only 
a single predicate. For this, I first need to say more about the inquiry into 
nature and the force of the esti in Parmenides. 

Chapter I argues that Parmenides wishes to reform the theory and method 
of inquiry into nature. Can we attain genuine knowledge of the world reported 
by the senses? Traditional accounts of the feebleness of human experience as 
a source of knowledge and Xenophanes’ arguments about the fallibility of 
human understanding had suggested the impossibility of such knowledge.’ 


3 Thus I take Parmenides to belong squarely to the tradition of natural philosophers. I discuss 
this tradition more fully in “Presocratics as Philosophers,” "New Empedocles," and “Question 
of Religion." A rejection of this sort of interpretation of Parmenides (and of Empedocles) can be 
found in the work of Kingsley. 

^ Aclear statement of alternative versions of material monism can be found in Algra; Barnes 
defends Aristotle's view in PP. Graham has argued against attributing material monism to the 
Milesians ("Heraclitus' Criticism," a paper published after Legacy had gone to press), opting 
instead for what he calls a generating substance theory. On this account, Milesian theories begin 
with a single substance (water, the boundless, air) which then generates but does not underlie 
all other things. Graham works out this theory persuasively; for a strong argument in favor 
of material monism, see Mourelatos, forthcoming. In this introduction, I refer to "Milesian 
Monism," leaving it open which account of their view is correct. 

5 Thanks to the work of Lesher and Mourelatos, I now have a greater appreciation of the 
importance of Xenophanes. His claims about the lack of divine warrant for human understanding, 
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Heraclitus had seen that a solution to the problem could be found in a link 
between the nature of human understanding and what is understood, the logos 
in accordance with which all things happen. The logos can only be understood 
by a soul in the proper state; a hot dry human soul can grasp it (recall that the 
symbol of the logos is fire). But Heraclitus had not given a complete account 
of the logos, nor had he shown how one could be certain that one had 
indeed understood it. In addition, Heraclitus had (from Parmenides' point of 
view) conflated what-is and what-is-not.* Like Heraclitus, Parmenides sees a 
natural connection between thought and its object (see B3 and B8.34—37).’ 
Crucially, he goes farther in establishing criteria that any object of genuine 
thought or understanding must meet, and (at the same time, with the same 
arguments) provides tests for whether those criteria have been met. The 
argument in the Alerheia section of the poem is formal. Parmenides claims 
that the proper route or way of inquiry will arrive at what-is (and argues 
that any other way of inquiry is impossible since it can lead nowhere). So, 
any thing that is in the way that the proofs of B8 demand will be something 
that genuinely is. “What-is” (to eon) serves as a formal name for the proper 
object of knowledge, a placeholder for any entity that is genuinely basic and 
is thus the right beginning for an account of the nature of things.? I argue 
that the “is” in Parmenides is primarily predicative, and that the predications 
required by Parmenides' arguments are informative identity statements (pp. 
41—42). The only acceptable way to use “is” or einai is in the predication 
of a nature or an essence.’ Any thing that can be said to be is something 
that is a basic reality and is what it is essentially. Only what is in this sense of 
being a nature (what something really or genuinely is) can be an object of 
genuine knowledge. This means that what-is is both genuinely real and what 


and the subsequent problems of knowledge and belief are crucial for an understanding of 
the epistemological problems that Parmenides explores. Recent work by Lesher, Mourelatos, 
Mogyoródi, and Hermann demonstrates the philosophical importance of Xenophanes. 

$ For discussion of Heraclitus and Parmenides, see Graham (“Heraclitus and Parmenides," 
now published in Caston and Graham), with response by Nehamas (ibid., 45—65). 

7? See Long ("Thinking Being" and “Finding Oneself”) on the connection between thinking 
and what-is in Parmenides and other early Greek thinkers. I agree with much of what Long 
says about the object of thought and the connection between thinking and what-is, although I 
ams not sure that his commitment to numerical monism in Parmenides will let him maintain 
the sort of identity between thought and its object that he suggests. According to Long, thinking 
and being are not the same in essence, but are "co-extensive types, such that their tokens are 
identical" ("Thinking Being," p. 132n.13; cf. pp. 145-46). Numerical monism might not allow 
for the plurality of types that he needs. On this point, see also Crystal. For a different account of 
the relation of thought and what-is in Parmenides' project, see Cherubin. 

* In chapter I, I argue that Parmenides’ interest is in metaphysically basic entities, or natures, 
and that in this he is taking on the attempts of earlier thinkers to explain the fundamental natures 
of things. Mourelatos rejects this restriction; "Pluralists," pp. 120-21. 

? Thus the force of Aristotle's claim that "being is said in many ways." This is a rejection 
of the Eleatic (and Platonic—at least pre-Sophist) claim that there is but a single acceptable 
use of "einai." 
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is revealed in true statement and thought. The claim that X is Y, or that 
Y is what it is to be X, asserts that X is a basic reality, and that its nature 
is to be Y. 

Genuine thought grasps its object in a single act of apprehension, and its 
object must be a necessary unity that can be understood in that single act. 
The arguments of B8 point out how what-is is, and one of the signs at the 
beginning of B8 (at line 4) is that what-is is “a whole of a single kind."'' This 
is expanded in the claims that what-is is “all together one, continuous" (B8.5- 
6) and that it is not divisible (B8.22-24). The indivisibility requirement rules 
out the possibility that what-is can be identified with a homogeneous mixture 
or with an entity that can actually be separated into independent parts. The 
milk and the cream in homogenized milk constitute a unity of sorts, but it 
does not satisfy Parmenides' criteria precisely because it is an additive unity 
of milk plus cream, held together by the mixing. Heraclitus's kykeon, the 
sacred barley drink that falls apart if it is not stirred (22B125) is an analogous 
case. It is what it is only through the mixture of its parts, and so it is not a 
unity in the appropriate sense. It is for this reason that I have said that an 
entity that can satisfy the unity criterion must be monogenous rather than 
homogenous. What is homogenous and thoroughly mixed may be the same 
all the way through, but if it is a mixed sameness, it is actually a plurality 
rather than a unity. If we think of to eon as what is fundamental or basic in an 
account of what there is, then we can see that what we begin with must be 
a unity—each thing that is is a unified whole, all of the same sort or kind. 
In the predication “X is really F” (or “F is what it is to be X”), F (even if itis a 
statement or proposition expressed in a plurality of words) is the necessarily 
unified nature of X. Thus, I claim that Parmenides’ monism is a monism of 


10 Thus the esti is both predicational and veridical. To this extent, both Mourelatos and Kahn 
are right about the force of the esti. I think that disagreements between them are less important 
than their agreement on these issues (though they perhaps would not agree with this). For 
discussion of their views, see Kahn, "Parmenides and Plato," (esp. pp. 83-89 and p. 84n.9); for 
Mourelatos on his view, see "Pluralists," pp. 121-22. Moreover, whatever is in this sense will 
also exist, but as I noted (p. 39n.42) this is perhaps the least interesting aspect of Parmenides' 
claim and certainly not the focus of his analysis. The fused sense is becoming more widely 
accepted, although many scholars still speak of the object of Parmenides' analysis as "what 
exists.” See, for instance, Sedley (pp. 114-15) and Hankinson (p. 68), both of whom note that 
for the early Greek philosophical use of esti, to be is to be something or other, but then speak of 
"what exists." Hankinson says that “in the most important part of [Parmenides’] deduction it 
is indeed existence as such which is primarily (although not exclusively) at issue." 

!! | discuss the text and translation of the key term mounogenes on pp. 71-73. 

12 Thus my worry (p.72 n.23) whether an Aristotelian essence—like “being a rational 
animal"—can actually qualify as a Parmenidean one. Insofar as being rational and being 
an animal are separable, if we think of being a rational animal as being rational plus being 
an animal, it is not a real unity. Aristotle clearly denies that the essence of human beings is 
an additive unity of this kind, and he is at pains to show that all genuine essences are unities 
of exactly the sort that concerns Parmenides. I now think that because its definition expresses 
a genuine unity, the Aristotelian essence "rational animal" would satisfy Parmenides' criteria. 
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kinds, and that this kind of monism is consistent with numerical pluralism." 
Anything that is must be one, but there may be more than one such thing. 


2. Internal and External Negations 


One might agree that what-is must be a whole of a single kind and stil] argue 
that this entails that there can exist only one such thing. That is, it might 
well seem that predicational monism (as I initially described it and as I have 
amplified it here) entails numerical monism, and that the traditional view that 
Parmenides is a strict or numerical monist must be correct.'* There can be no 
divisions in what-is, and no part of what-is can not be; yet, if there were two 
or more things, each could be said to be different from, and so not, the others, 
and so we would be led to the absurd conclusion that what-is is not. 

There are, it seems to me, two ways to interpret this objection. First, 
one might regard being or what-is as the collective name of anything that 
is in the way that Parmenides argues for, and view the collection so named as 
something apart from the things named. Let us, for the sake of example, adopt 
a tripartite cosmology: suppose that there are three basic entities—water, air, 
and fire—each of which (ex hypothesi) meets Parmenidean requirements." 
One might think that there are these three and that there is also being, which 
is the collection of the three. This collection is an apparent unity, yet it is 
divisible into three constituents (water, air, and fire), and so being or what-is 
is divisible in exactly the way that Parmenides rejects. This seems to me 
to be a category mistake. Just as (in the Rylean case) there is no university 
apart from the buildings, the people, and so on, so there is no thing, being, 
apart from the things that are, and being is therefore not divisible in the way 
envisioned by this version of the objection. 

Here is a more serious version of the objection. If we suppose that there 
can be a plurality of real things, each with its own specifiable and knowable 
unified nature, we must say of each that it is different from and so is not 
each of the others. If we return to our previous sample cosmology: water 
is different from and so is not fire, fire is different from and so is not air, and 
air is different from and so is not water. If the only allowable predications 
are claims about natures or essences, then what it is to be water is to be 
not-fire, and so on. Thus, plurality demands a negative specification of each 


13 See Nehamas, who contrasts "strict" (numerical) and “kind” monism (or what I call 
predicational monism). While accepting that what Parmenides says is consistent with kind 
monism, Nehamas says that "Parmenides' theory was vague: it was not clearly committed to 
either sort of monism” (“Being/Fire,” p. 51). I agree that Parmenides leaves open the question of 
what actually satisfies his criteria, thus allowing the possibility that, as a matter of fact, only one 
such entity does so, but I think that his primary concern is with predicational or kind monism. 

I4 See Crystal, p. 216 n. 34. 

' As far as I know, no Presocratic adopted such a cosmology. 
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thing that is, and this is exactly the sort of negative predication ruled out 
by the arguments of B8.'° This is the sort of problem that I consider briefly in 
section 3 of chapter II. I still think that the suggestion made there is correct: 
if we distinguish between internal and external negations, we can allow 
for numerically diverse entities without compromising their internal unity. 
An internal negation (ruled out by the prohibition against what-is-not) is a 
negation that would be an integral part of the definition specifying the nature 
of something that is. An external negation, by contrast, is a negative claim 
about an entity that is not included in the definition specifying its nature. 
Definitions specifying the nature of a thing neither entail nor are entailed 
by statements about the relation between that thing and other basic things. 
Thus, water can be a basic entity, and earth can be a basic entity, and they are 
different. The internal-external negations distinction allows one to say that 
earth differs from water without being committed to the claim that earth then 
is-not what it is to be water (or is what it is to be not-water), and thus avoids 
the forbidden assertion that earth is something that both is and is not. Each 
basic entity is defined independently and added to the list of what is, without 
its definition including its relations to the other genuinely real things. Thus, 
on this view, external negations do not entail internal negations. 

I think that, given the unitary nature of einai at work in Parmenides, 
he cannot successfully maintain this distinction. I also think that he did 
not recognize the difficulty in his theory.'* The problem in such an account 
becomes clear only later in the history of Greek philosophy.'? That this seems 
incredible to us is not an objection to the view: Plato apparently constructs 
his account of the Forms in the same way. It is only in the late dialogues 
(Parmenides, Sophist) that Plato begins to explain the relations among Forms, 
and in doing so, sees that he must be able to find an acceptable way to 
distinguish claims about what a Form is in virtue of being the particular Form 


16 See Nehamas, “Being/Fire,” p. 61. Nehamas makes the point in the course of objecting to 
my account of the Doxa. His claim is that "Parmenides must consider any two distinct entities, 
not just the traditional opposites, as enantiomorphs in Curd's sense." That is, what it is to be F is 
(in the strong sense) not what it is to be G. 

Although my discussion is in terms of definitions, this should not be taken to mean that 
the problems are merely verbal, not metaphysical. The sorts of definitions I mean are “real 
definitions," and so the negations that I discuss here would turn out to be part of the nature 
of a thing. 

18 Nor, apparently do the Pluralists and the Atomists. It may seem unwarranted to attribute 
such a confusion or misunderstanding to Parmenides and others. As I point out below, it requires 
a number of logical distinctions that only become clear in the work of Plato and Aristotle to 
see and understand this point. 

1? Thus, in the First Hypothesis of Plato's Parmenides (139b4—139e6), we find the character 
Parmenides arguing that the One cannot be the same or different because it is not so in virtue 
of itself (through being one). That is, the One can be only what it is in and of itself (and that 
is, being one). In the second Hypothesis (142b5-c2), Plato introduces a distinction between 
being F and having f at the level of the Forms, such that we can say that the One is (what it 
is to be) one, while having or partaking of being; it will also partake of sameness and difference. 
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that it is and claims about a Form’s relations to other Forms. Making such 
distinctions requires the notions of substances, essences, and accidents.” 
I contend that it is only through wrestling with the problems posed by 
Parmenides’ restrictions on the proper use of esti that later thinkers came 
to see the necessity of drawing such distinctions.”! 


3. Locomotion and the Specification of How What-is Is 


The internal-external negations distinction permits a plurality of unities, 
each of which is indivisibly what it is. Thus, the pluralists are not ignoring 
or rejecting Parmenides' requirements on what-is when they postulate a 
numerical plurality of basic entities. Nevertheless, it might well seem that 
any pluralist account that attempts to give a rational explanation of the 
sensible world will contradict the claim in lines B8.26—31 that what-is is 
akineton. This is often taken as a denial of locomotion: Change of place is 
impossible and so the motion necessary for mixture and separation cannot 
take place.” That B8.41 includes change of place in the list of names that 
mortals unsuccessfully attempt to give to what-is lends further support to 
the claim that what-is must be motionless.” This is a strong objection (and 
indeed I worried about this while I was writing the book). Here is an outline 
of a response. 

There is good reason for thinking that in lines B8.26—31 Parmenides argues 
against alteration in the nature of what-is rather than against the locomotion 
of anything that is, just as Mourelatos had suggested.“ Although this is not 
the standard view, I think that the Homeric notion of kinesis as disruption 
is what Parmenides intends here; in chapter II.2 I suggest other parallels to 
support that view. I take kinesis as a general term covering various sorts of 
change. I would now suggest more strongly than I did earlier that Xenophanes 
B26 uses the same sense (see p. 87n.57). The first line of B26 claims that 
the divine remains always in the same state (tautoi), not moving/changing 
(kinoumenos ouden);? the second line adds "nor is it fitting that he travel 


20 See Nehamas, "Being/Fire" p. 61 n.57; and Mann on “the discovery of things.” See also 
Kahn on Parmenides and Plato. 

?! Palmer gives an extended account of Parmenides' philosophical importance for Plato. 

?? See the review by Graham. Sedley says that according to the goddess's positive account 
"what-is will prove to be an everlasting, undifferentiated, motionless sphere" (*Parmenides," 
p. 117). Sedley and I disagree on a number of crucial points in interpreting Parmenides; his 
lucid interpretation of the structure of the argument in Melissus B1—B4 makes better sense of 
those fragments than my account in Ch. V. 

23 Mourelatos, "Pluralists," p. 126; Laks, "Vide." 

24 As I note in Chapter II, in adopting this view of change, I follow the arguments of 
Mourelatos in Route. 

25 Most translators and commentators take en + tautói as expressing a dative of place (“in the 
same place"); but I think it should be understood as a dative of state or condition. 
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to different places at different times.” It seems to me that we first have a 
general statement that god does not change; to this is added, as a separate 
claim, the assertion that god does not travel, i.e., does not move. Moreover, 
if, as I think we should, we read the signs at the beginning of B8 adverbially, 
as claims about how what-is is what it is, the sign that what-is is atremes, 
unshaking, says that what-is is unchangingly what it is. It would be odd 
to say that what-is must be motionlessly whatever its nature says that it is. 
The logical point is about alteration, not about locomotion. The later lines 
B8.26—31 spell out the implication of that sign, and show that Necessity holds 
what-is in a bond that maintains its steadfast nature. If what-is is what it is 
unalterably, that is, maintains its nature throughout, then the motion of such 
a thing would not affect or destroy that nature. If, for instance, Empedocles' 
earth has a stable nature (as 31B17.27—28 suggests), then it maintains that 
nature regardless of whether it is here or there (or is moved from here to 
there). 

What then of the rejection of "change of place" in B8.41? I still think 
that the list of names in B8.40—41 gives us failed mortal characterizations 
of what-is. That is, mortals have tried to make these attributes fundamental 
to the nature of what-is. These are then names that mortals have used, 
thinking that they are referring to what is real, when in fact the names fail 
to characterize what-is. Such mortal thought has no real object, and the 
thought of such mortals wanders, unfocused, unable to engage with what-is. 
A Milesian monist would have to say that it is part of the nature of what-is 
that it changes into other things; on a generating substance view, the basic 
substance ceases to be what itis and becomes something else. In Xenophanes' 
meteorological accounts, cloud that is one set of colors is a rainbow (B32); as 
glowing and glimmering because of motion, cloud is St. Elmo’s fire (A39); 
and as certain groupings or movements, cloud constitutes comets, shooting 
stars, meteors, and lightning (A44 and A45).*° Motion and exchange of color 
constitute the reality of these things, and Parmenides might well complain 
that although such mortal thinkers as the Milesians and Xenophanes suppose 
that they are naming and explaining what-is, neither the phenomena nor the 
underlying things can pass the tests for what is real. 


4. Doxa 


Interpreting the Doxa remains controversial, especially given the warnings 
about the beliefs of mortals that occur at the end of B1 and in B8 at the 
moment when the goddess turns from her account of truth to her story about 
those mortal beliefs. My proposal in chapter III was to see the Doxa as 


26 Mourelatos provides an account of Xenophanes’ cloud theory "Terre" and "Astro- 
Meteorology." 
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an outline of a rational cosmology, albeit one with a sting. The plan of 
the cosmology is correct: begin with a plurality of basic entities that can 
combine through mixture and separation without loss of essence or nature. 
This would allow for explanations of the various phenomena of the cosmos, 
including its development. Nevertheless, the story that the goddess tells is not 
trustworthy because the supposedly basic entities, Light and Night, do not 
actually qualify as such. Each is said to be what the other is not; this implies 
that they are opposites of a particular sort (which I call “enantiomorphic”). 
Enantiomorphic opposites are by nature each precisely what the other is not, 
and this exhausts the specification of what each is (pp. 107-9). The negations 
in such opposites are thus internal: to be F just is to be not-G, and to be G just 
is to be not-F. Such opposites do not each have a single, self-contained nature 
as required by the arguments of B8. There is no other specification possible 
in the statement of the nature of such a thing. It is thus a pseudo-entity, which 
cannot meet the requirements for what-is and thus is not real. Were Light 
and Night genuinely real entities, they could serve as the grounding for a 
rational cosmology. In chapter III, I argue that coming to understand what is 
deceptive about the account of mortal belief reveals a genuine understanding 
of the goddess's speech. The Doxa is a final examination for the kouros, who 
learns how to test such mortal accounts by using the criteria established in 
B8. Being thus armed against error, the kouros is assured that no false beliefs 
will drive past him (B8.60—61). 

I adopted this account primarily because I could see no other way of 
making sense of all the goddess's claims about her deceptive story.” In 
a recent paper, Alexander Nehamas has offered a persuasive alternative 
interpretation, suggesting that what is deceptive is not the goddess's account 
of the sensible world, but that world itself. The world of appearance presents 
itself to unthinking mortals as all that there is, “masquerading as real when 
itis only apparent." As long as we keep in mind that what the Doxa describes 
is only apparent and not real, we will not be mistaken in accepting it as a 
correct cosmological explanation. According to Nehamas, it is “an accurate 
description . . . of a false world.”** The naming of the two forms (Light and 
Night) is right: unlike Milesian monism, which requires the transformation 
of its basic entity, Parmenides' dualism in the Doxa avoids this problem. The 
basic entities of the cosmology are metaphysically acceptable. The problem 
is the status of the mixtures that produce the changing objects in the sensible 


27 Nehamas might well be right that there is a "psychological" difficulty with my account: 
“If,” as he puts it, "Parmenides is aware of the problem of opposites and has the right sort of 
entities up his sleeve, why does he not produce the right cosmology after all?" (“Being/Fire” 
p. 61). I have felt the force of this sort of objection since before the book was published (the 
editors of the journal that published an earlier version of the chapter said that they liked the 
paper but hoped that it was wrong); but, for the reasons I give in Chapter III.1, it seemed to 
me that no other interpretation would do. 

28 Nehamas, "Being/Fire," pp. 56-63. The passages quoted are on pp. 60 and 63. 
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world, for those things are both light and night and so are not insofar as they 
fail to meet the criteria of the Alétheia.”® As I say, I find this account attractive; 
it avoids the problem that afflicts many other interpretations of treating the 
Doxa as the best false theory, and it offers a persuasive explanation for the 
wealth of detail that apparently made up the Doxa. Nevertheless, there are 
three difficulties with Nehamas’s interpretation. First, why does the goddess 
say that the story she tells involves deception at some level? The world of 
experience is deceptive to mortals, who think that it is all that there is (and 
especially to Milesian monists who think that there is a single basic entity 
that is transformed into other things). Yet, once we (along with the kouros) 
have learned the truths of the Alétheia, we cease to think like mortals and 
cannot be deceived either by the story or by the pervasiveness of sensory 
experience. On this account, for us, who know, the sensible world is not 
deceptive. Second, on Nehamas’s account, the world of appearance and 
the world of being are entirely separate; the one is apprehended by reason, 
the other by the senses, and they float free of one another." Yet, given 
his account, we ought to be able to apprehend Light and Night by thought. 
If they meet the criteria for what-is in B8, we could have knowledge of 
them through knowing their natures, and then could have derivative true 
belief about the mixtures they produce, insofar as we understand how those 
mixtures are constituted by combinations of Light and Night. So, to someone 
who understands the goddess's story, the world of experience should not be 
in any way deceptive; indeed it should be the object of true belief justified by 
an appeal to the genuine entities Light and Night. Finally, Nehamas's account 
relies on following Coxon’s translation and interpretation of B8.53—54: “For 
they have resolved to name two Forms (of which it is wrong to name only 
one, wherein men have gone astray).”*' The "only" is not in the text, and 
I do not see how to justify its addition. Rather, on the standard translation 
("they laid down in their minds two forms for naming, of which it is not 
right to name one - in which they have gone astray”), the text seems to say 
that the mistake lies in one of the forms that is named (not that naming 
only one of the forms is the problem).” If this is so, then Light and Night 
cannot both be named as acceptable entities. Naming both Light and Night 
is necessary for Nehamas's claim that the Doxa gives a correct account of 
the deceptive sensible world, for the Doxa must be a dualism. If we cannot 
make that move, then it looks as though we have to think that the deception 
belongs to the details of the mortal account rather than attaching to the world 


29 [bid., pp. 62-3. 

30 “Parmenides does not explain the relationship between these two worlds" (“‘Being/Fire,” 
p. 63). 

?! “Being/Fire,” p. 62; See Coxon, Fragments, p. 76 for the translation, and p. 220 for 
Coxon's commentary on the line. As Nehamas notes, Coxon takes the comment as a direct 
criticism of Milesian monism. 

32 | discuss the text and translation issues on pp. 109-110. 
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that is described. We are then left with the problem of determining what is 
deceptive in the story the goddess tells; it was in order to account for this that 
I developed my view. These difficulties are not fatal to Nehamas’s view but, 
for the moment, they prevent me from accepting his attractive interpretation 
of the Doxa; so I continue to maintain the account I gave in chapter III. 
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THE LEGACY OF PARMENIDES 


Introduction 


PARMENIDES OF ELEA is generally regarded as the most important and influ- 
ential of the Presocratic philosophers.' Through his rejection of what-is-not 
and his commitment to monism, Parmenides provided a challenge that al- 
tered the nature of Presocratic thought. Even Plato, through the character 
of the Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist, refers to him as “Father Parmenides" 
and suggests that a re-evaluation of his views might be considered a sort of 
parricide (241d3). The interpretation of Parmenides now dominant (at least 
among English-speaking philosophers) sees Presocratic philosophy prior to 
Parmenides as a set of attempts to do what Parmenides claimed could not 
be done, and later Presocratic thought as a series of efforts to rescue physical 
inquiry from Parmenides' rejection of change and his monism. It is often 
argued that if Parmenides is correct, then philosophy and science (as the early 
philosopher-scientists of Greece understood it) are impossible. But despite 
Parmenides' arguments, later Presocratics continued to propose cosmolog- 
ical systems to explain the world reported by sense experience. How could 
they do so if they really understood Parmenides and if Parmenides' influence 
was as the standard interpretation claims? 

The predominant present-day explanations of later Presocratic thought 
fail adequately to explain an important aspect of these views. For, despite 
their many differences, the major responses to Parmenides—Atomism, Plu- 
ralism, and Plato's Theory of Forms—share a common characteristic: in 
their explanations of the world reported by the senses, all three posit without 
justifying argument a numerical plurality of fundamental entities. But if 
numerical monism is entailed by Parmenides' arguments about what-is, and 
if monism and the arguments about change entail that science is impossible, 
then pluralistic theorists cannot defeat or avoid Parmenides' conclusions 
simply by positing without argument a plurality of basic entities, as they 
seem to do. The widespread silence about numerical monism among later 
Presocratics is suggestive. The early Greek philosophers were not shy about 
voicing disagreements (see, for instance, Heraclitus B40, B42, B129, and 
Parmenides himself in B6 and B7). While both Anaxagoras and Empedocles 


! I follow the convention of referring to early Greek philosophers as Presocratics although 
many of the figures I discuss were active during Socrates’ lifetime and are, in that sense, not 
pre-Socrates at all. The convention allows us to pick out a particular group of thinkers fairly 
easily, and as long as the chronological discrepancy is kept in mind, it provides a useful name 
for this group. 
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note their dissatisfaction with those who claim that coming-to-be is real, 
and both insist on the genuine reality of their basic entities, neither argues 
against monism or in favor of numerical pluralism. Rather, they assume that 
a plurality of basic entities is metaphysically permissible.” Thus, on the stan- 
dard reading of the history of Presocratic philosophy, the Pluralists and the 
Atomists beg the question against Parmenides, although most interpretations 
of Presocratic thought dismiss this silence about Parmenides’ monism as a 
minor aspect of the theories of Pluralism and Atomism.’ But if Parmenides’ 
arguments entail monism, they cannot simply be ignored; nor can the rest 
of his system legitimately be adopted while pluralism is embraced. The view 
that Parmenides was a monist is usually based on an existential interpretation 
of the “is” in Parmenides. On this account, when Parmenides claims that only 
the route “that it is" is an acceptable path of inquiry, his subject is to be taken 
as whatever can be thought or studied, and his claim is that whatever can 
legitimately be inquired into exists; moreover, these arguments are supposed 
to demonstrate that only one such thing exists.* 

This book offers an alternative account of the views of Parmenides 
and his influence on later Presocratic thought, especially Pluralism and 
Atomism, in the period immediately preceding Plato's Theory of Forms. 
It challenges what has become the standard account of the development of 
Pluralism (in the theories of Empedocles and Anaxagoras) and Atomism 
(adopted by Leucippus and Democritus). This alternative interpretation 
places Parmenides firmly in the tradition of physical inquiry in Presocratic 
thought, arguing that Parmenides was concerned with the same problems 
that had occupied his predecessors (although his concern took a different 
form). Further, this account explains how Parmenides' metaphysical and 
cosmological doctrines had a positive influence on his successors, and how 
they were used and modified by the later Eleatics Zeno and Melissus. 

In the course of this book, I shall argue against both the prevailing 
interpretation of Parmenides’ monism and the usual explanation of the “is” 
in Parmenides. Instead, I shall claim that Parmenides' subject is what it is 
to be the genuine nature of something, thus linking Parmenides with the 
inquiries into nature of his philosophical predecessors. On the view for 
which I shall argue, the “is” that concerns Parmenides is a predicational 
"is" of a particularly strong sort rather than an existentia] "is." I accept that 
Parmenides is a monist, but I deny that he is a numerical monist. Rather, I 


? Plurality is taken for granted until Diogenes of Apollonia, who was, I think, influenced 
by Melissus's arguments for numerical monism. I discuss Melissus's arguments in Chap. V, 
Section 4. 

3 See, for instance, the discussions in such standard histories as KRS or Guthrie, HGP, 
vol. Il. The dismissals usually claim that Parmenides’ arguments for numerical monism are 
weak (although it is sometimes unclear wherein commentators think their weakness lies) and 
thus may safely be ignored by the later Presocratics. 

4 See, for example, Owen's influential "Eleatic Questions." 
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claim that Parmenides is committed to what I call predicational monism.? 
Numerical monism asserts that there exists only one thing: a complete list 
of entities in the universe would have only one entry. This is the kind of 
monism that has traditionally been attributed to Parmenides and (rightly) 
to Melissus. Predicational monism is the claim that each thing that is can 
be only one thing; and must be that in a particularly strong way. To be a 
genuine entity, something that is metaphysically basic, a thing must be a 
predicational unity, a being of a single kind (mounogenes, as Parmenides 
says in B8.4), with a single account of what it is; but it need not be the 
case that there exists only one such thing. What must be the case is that the 
thing itself must be a unified whole. If it is, say F (whatever F turns out 
to be), it must be all, only, and completely F. On predicational monism, a 
numerical plurality of such one-beings (as we might call them) is possible.* 
The interpretation of Parmenides’ “is” becomes relevant here, for I argue that 
to be for Parmenides is to be the nature of a thing, what a thing genuinely 
is, and thus metaphysically basic. The arguments of Parmenides' fragment 
B8 concern the criteria for what-is, that is, for being the nature of something, 
where such a nature is what a thing really is. Those arguments purport to 
show that what-is must be whole, complete, unchanging, and of a single 
kind. Each thing that is can have only one nature, but there may be many 
such things that satisfy Parmenides' criteria. These issues are the subjects of 
Chapters I and II. 

The proper interpretation of the second major part of Parmenides' poem, 
the Doxa, is a vexed issue in Parmenides scholarship. On the standard 
interpretation, Parmenides first argues that scientific inquiry is impossible but 
then goes on to present his own cosmology. What is his purpose in doing this, 
particularly since he has announced that the discussion of the cosmology is 
deceptive (at B8.50—52)? One view of the Doxa is that it is entirely false and 
deceptive and that its purpose is purely dialectical.* Another is that while the 
Doxa (and, by extension, all cosmology) is false, it is nevertheless the best 
(albeit mistaken) account of experience possible. Parmenides’ point is that 
no cosmology as such can ever be rational in the sense of meeting the criteria 


> Mourelatos (in Route) and Barnes ("Eleatic One") have also questioned the predominant 
view that Parmenides is a numerical monist; Barnes denies any sort of monism to Parmenides, 
and Mourelatos emphasizes Parmenides’ anti-dualism. 

6 Thus, the failure of later Presocratic thinkers to argue for their pluralistic theories, while 
working within a Parmenidean framework and stressing the reality and predicational unity of 
their basic entities, is evidence for my view that it is possible for there to be a numerical plurality 
of entities each of which is predicationally one. 

7 [n later terminology we might say that Parmenides is searching for an account of what 
it is to be the essence of something, although I have avoided the word essence because it is an 
anachronistic term in Presocratic thought. There is, however, a connection between Parmenides' 
search for what-is and Aristotle's accounts of ousia and to ti én einai; the connection runs through 
Plato's Theory of Forms, which itself has Parmenidean roots. 

8 This is Owen's view in "Eleatic Questions." He is followed by Mourelatos and Barnes. 
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for genuine entities that he formulates in B8.? In Chapter III, I argue for a 
different interpretation of the Doxa, placing its deception in the unacceptable 
character of the fundamental entities of the cosmological theory posited in 
that section of the poem. Parmenides rejects dualistic candidates for the basic 
entities of a cosmology but does not thereby repudiate all attempts to give 
a rational explanation of the world as experienced by the senses. On this 
view Parmenides is rejecting as candidates for theoretically basic entities 
opposites of a particular sort, since these fail to meet the criteria for what-is 
that are spelled out in the arguments of B8, and especially the requirement of 
predicational monism. Thus, the opposites of the Doxa are unacceptable as 
genuine entities. Nevertheless, in the deceptive account told by the goddess, 
they mix and separate to form the heavens and to account for the various 
phenomena reported to us by our senses. The lesson of the Doxa is neither 
that cosmology is unacceptable, nor that, as an account of sense-experience, 
it has lesser value. Rather, I argue that Parmenides supposes that his model 
in the Doxa would yield a rationally grounded cosmology if the basic entities 
of such a theory met the criteria of B8 for what-is. Further, I maintain that 
Parmenides' model cosmology, based on a set of basic realities that mix and 
separate, was just as influential on those Presocratics who came after him 
as were his arguments about what-is. 

Given the interpretation of Parmenides that I argue for, the standard 
account of Parmenides' influence on later Presocratic philosophy must be 
revised. Parmenides' predicational monism is consistent with numerical 
pluralism. For, as long as each thing that is is a unity in the appropriate, 
predicational, sense, there is no theoretical bar to the reality of more than 
one such thing. The history of later Presocratic philosophy is, in large part, 
the history of explorations of the nature of theoretically basic entities, their 
relation to the world of experience reported by our senses, and their role 
in explaining that world. The Pluralists (Empedocles and Anaxagoras) and 
the Atomists (Leucippus and Democritus) accept Parmenides' conclusions 
that what-is has an unchanging nature and must be one in the appropri- 
ate sense. But they do not suppose that Parmenides' conclusions entail 
that cosmological or other scientific knowledge is impossible. While tak- 
ing care to point out the unchanging unity and homogeneity of the funda- 
mental elements—the chremata for Anaxagoras; earth, water, air, and fire 
(along with Love and Strife) for Empedocles—Anaxagoras and Empedo- 
cles see no need to argue for an original plurality. Instead, they fix their 
attention on the issue of whether the separation and mixture of these ele- 
ments will account for the apparent changes of the sensible world. Their 
silence on the issue of monism, their concern with establishing the nature 
and character of their basic entities, and their interest in explaining the 
world reported by the senses are, I think, confirmation of the account of 


? See, for instance, Long in “Principles.” 
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Parmenides for which I argue. Chapter IV is an exploration of the Par- 
menidean influence on the metaphysical foundations of Pluralism, paying 
particular attention to the problem of the nature of the "things" (chrémata) 
in Anaxagoras and the four roots in Empedocles, and to the problem of 
justifying apparent change through mixture and separation of entities that 
themselves remain unchanged. Chapter IV also examines Zeno's arguments 
concerning division and portrays Zeno as arguing that the basic entities 
adopted by the Pluralists cannot actually succeed in meeting Parmenides' 
criteria for what-is. 

Leucippus and Democritus, too, follow the Parmenidean model in at- 
tempting to provide a rational account of how things are. They assert the 
monogeneous unity of each atom (thus meeting the Parmenidean criteria 
for what is while avoiding the Zenonian division arguments) and then rely 
on the mixing and separation of atoms to account for sensible phenom- 
ena: "By convention sweet, by convention bitter, by convention hot, by 
convention cold, by convention color; but in reality atoms and the void" 
(Democritus B9; B125). A fundamental issue for my interpretation (taken 
up in Chapter V) is the problem of the reality of void. How can some- 
thing that the Atomists explicitly called “nothing” and “what-is-not” qualify 
as real on a Parmenidean model? I argue that the Atomists conceive both 
atoms and void as entities that have unchanging and knowable characters or 
natures of their own, thus satisfying the Parmenidean criteria for what-is. 
Like Parmenides, the later Presocratic cosmologists argue that change is 
merely apparent and not real, but that nevertheless the phenomenal world 
can be the subject of rational explanation. But Melissus, the last of the 
three Eleatics, objects to all pluralistic theories, on the grounds that, first, 
pluralism itself is incompatible with the correct account of what-is, and sec- 
ond, that in any case, pluralistic theories cannot successfully account for 
the world reported to us by our senses. In these arguments Melissus goes 
beyond Parmenides.'? 

The book concludes (in Chapter VI) with short discussions of Philolaus 
and Diogenes of Apollonia, closing with an account of the influence of Par- 
menides' monism on the development of Plato's metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical views in the Theory of Forms. Plato's Theory of Forms is frequently 
seen as an original theory, strikingly different from the philosophical theories 
of those philosophers (other than Socrates) who preceded Plato. I suggest 
that there is a strong Eleatic influence on Plato's views from the beginnings 
in the early dialogues, and that Parmenides' arguments about what-is lie 


10 The three Eleatics, while sharing certain basic assumptions, differ importantly from each 
other. Eleaticism was not, I shall argue, a monolithic set of views, and Zeno and Melissus were 
not merely parroting Parmenides' arguments. Rather, they had distinct theories of their own 
which sometimes conflict with those of Parmenides or go beyond anything to which Parmenides 
himself was committed. 
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behind certain of the most remarkable and important parts of Plato’s theory, 
especially self-predication and participation. Thus the Platonic system itself 
is part of the legacy of Parmenides. 

My subject is the philosophical basis of Parmenides’ theories and the 
significance of his views for later Presocratic thought. Although I discuss 
cosmology, my inquiry is not concerned with Presocratic cosmology as such. 
Thus, I do not examine the various accounts of the cosmic whirls, or the 
composition of the stars and planets, nor do I discuss the several Preso- 
cratic theories about the formation of the earth, or about the beings that 
inhabit the earth. Moreover, other facets of the theories of these Presocratic 
thinkers are also passed over lightly. Empedocles and Democritus, for in- 
stance, had interesting claims to make about how human beings ought to 
live. These issues are important and interesting in their own right, but they 
are not the subject of this book. Here I am exploring how the metaphys- 
ical arguments of Parmenides affected the course of Presocratic thought, 
how he criticizes earlier theories of what there is, and how those criticisms 
helped to shape the metaphysical framework accepted by those who fol- 
lowed him. Because of the fundamental character of Parmenides’ arguments 
and claims, other aspects of Presocratic theories are, indirectly, affected by 
them, and in not discussing them, I do not mean to suggest that they are 
irrelevant to an understanding of the nature of Presocratic philosophy, or 
that they are unimportant details that are unworthy of examination. But 
because my subject is the direct effect of Parmenides’ meta-theoretical ar- 
guments on the principles that shape the foundations of Presocratic thought 
about what there is, I will have little to say about the details of cosmo- 
logical or other aspects of the theories that I discuss. The story I tell may, 
in some aspects, be similar to traditional accounts of the influence of Par- 
menides; but there is an important difference in emphasis, because I see 
later Presocratic philosophers as accepting Parmenides’ arguments rather 
than attempting to avoid them, and as positively influenced by both the 
Alétheia and the Doxa of Parmenides’ poem. I do not interpret those later 
thinkers as battling with or trying to maneuver around Parmenidean nu- 
merical monism. They are not attempting to avoid certain of Parmenides’ 
arguments but are rather seeking to engage in rational cosmology, an inquiry 
into the nature of things that takes account of Parmenides’ metaphysical 
insights and arguments. 

Before turning to these issues in the following chapters, I consider some 
questions that are preliminary to the arguments that form the main part of the 
book. I begin by examining an account of Parmenides that has been widely 
accepted, exploring some of the deficiencies I see in this view of Parmenides 
and his importance for later Presocratic thought. I then turn to the vexed 
problem of the chronology of fifth-century thinkers. Finally, I close with 
some brief comments on Parmenides B1—the first, introductory, section of 
his philosophical poem. 
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1. The Standard Interpretation of Parmenides 


Most recent English-language discussions of Parmenides have been in- 
fluenced by G.E.L. Owen's account of Parmenides’ theory and its place 
in Presocratic thought. Owen’s view (or various versions and adapta- 
tions of it) has become the standard interpretation of Parmenides.'' I ar- 
gue against Owen’s views in Chapters I and II; here I explore the ex- 
planation of the development of Presocratic thought to which Owen’s ac- 
count (or one like it) is committed. I believe that my interpretation of 
Parmenides and the development of Presocratic philosophy makes better 
sense of the history of Presocratic thought, at least as we have it in the 
surviving fragments." 

Any explanation of the thought of Parmenides must give an account of 
the nature of the esti (it is) in B2 and throughout the poem, and also explain 
the subject of that esti. Owen's view is that the subject of the esti is “what can 
be thought or spoken of" and that the esti is existential. Thus, according 
to Owen, Parmenides' doctrine is that only what can be thought or spoken 
of can exist and indeed must exist. And, given the arguments of B8, only 
one such thing can and must exist; a solitary thing, neither coming to be 
nor passing away, nor subject to any changes, constitutes what there is.'* 
Barnes suggests a modification of Owen's view. According to Barnes, rather 


!! In most English-language accounts of Parmenides, the assumption is that the Owen view 
(or a version of it) is correct. However, Tarán's interpretauon is an alternative to the Owen view, 
taking Parmenides' subject to be Being. I discuss Tarán's account below, in n. 27. 

12 I do not suggest that I prove that what I call the standard accounts, and those views 
based on them, are false. Rather, I think that the story that I tell makes better sense of the 
history of Presocratic philosophy. The fragmentary nature of the evidence, and the difficulties in 
interpreting that evidence (particularly the testimonia) make it unlikely that any interpretation 
can be counted as final or definitive. What I have tried to do in this book is to interpret the 
fragments and testimonia as carefully as I can, imposing as few preconceptions on the material as 
possible. It is impossible to read Presocratic philosophy as the Presocratics themselves did; any 
interpretation is filtered through contemporary philosophical attitudes and colored by knowledge 
of "what happened next” (as evidenced by the very name "Presocratics"). But this does not, 
I think, mean that we cannot have grounds for preferring one interpretation of the evidence 
to another. On the issue of different interpretations of Presocratic thought, see Mourelatos, 
"Alternatives." I discuss several current interpretations of Parmenides in this section, but I do 
not pretend that this is a comprehensive survey of views on Parmenides, nor do I intend it as such. 
Such comprehensive surveys may be found in Tarán, Guthrie, and Bormann. Here my object is 
to discuss two views of Parmenides: one that makes Parmenides' subject "what can be thought 
or investigated" and another claiming that Parmenides' subject is Being. Mourelatos, in Route 
and in a number of papers, offers an important and attractive alternative to the interpretations of 
Parmenides that I have discussed here. I see my own view as a development of Mourelatos’s 
account of the Alétheia section of Parmenides’ poem, and say more about the details of his 
account, and about the similarities and differences between his view and mine, in Chapters I and 
II. 

13 Owen, “Eleatic,” pp. 14-16. 

14 Owen's view is accepted by (among others) Stokes (One and Many), Furley (in his 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy article on Parmenides, although he opts for a “fused” interpretation 
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than investigating "in a Kantian fashion, the implications of rationality,” 
Parmenides explores “the possibility, not exactly of rational thought, but of 
scientific research.”! Like Owen, Barnes adopts an existential reading of 
Parmenides’ esti, and so, according to Barnes, Parmenides is claiming that 
whatever is the object of study exists.'é Unlike Owen, Barnes does not think 
that Parmenides was committed to numerical monism, so he does not find 
in Parmenides a claim that only one such object of study can, indeed must, 
exist." 

This interpretation of Parmenides' argument faces a number of difficul- 
ties. The question of who it is that Parmenides is attacking has long exercised 
commentators. No predecessor of Parmenides, at least as far as we know, 
had held that one can or ought to inquire into what does not exist. Rather, 
the Presocratic thinkers who preceded Parmenides sought to explain the 
physical phenomena of the world reported by the senses, offering accounts 
both of the development of the kosmos and of the physical, astronomical, 
and meteorological characteristics of that kosmos. There was, as far as the 
surviving evidence shows, no worry about or interest in the sorts of ques- 
tions about “meaning, reference, and existence"? that the Owen-Barnes 


of the esti in "Notes"), Gallop (Parmenides), and McKirahan. See also Chap. I, n. 9. In his 
later work Owen gave up the existential reading of the esti (see Chap. I, n. 7), but his existential 
interpretation in "Eleatic" remains influential. O'Brien rejects much of Owen's interpretation, 
but he, too, opts for an existential reading of the esti (see his claims throughout "Le Poéme 
de Parménide"). 

15 Both quotations occur on p. 163 of vol. I of Barnes's PP. 

16 My formulation is intentionally loose here, in order to capture some unclarities that Barnes 
finds in Parmenides' views. Barnes takes it that Parmenides' claim does not decide between 
claims about the inquiry into and so the existence of (1a) "things of a certain sort (stars, winds, 
horses)" and (1b) particular things (“the sun, Boreas, Pegasus") (PP, vol. I, p. 163). Furthermore, 
according to Barnes, Parmenides does not “see that two distinct propositions are on view" in the 
modal operators of the second halves of lines B2.3 and B2.5. According to Barnes, Parmenides' 
claim is neutral between (2a) "If a thing is studied, it has the property of necessary existence" 
and (2b) "It is necessarily true that anything studied exists" (PP, vol. I, p. 164). 

U A version of Barnes's view seems to be adopted by Schofield in KRS (see pp. 245-46). 
Like Barnes, Schofield claims that the subject of the esti is "any subject of inquiry whatever" 
(p. 245), but he allows that both predicative and existential interpretations of the esti are possible: 
"Parmenides' use of estin is simultaneously existential and predicative . . . but not therefore... 
confused" (p. 246). Nonetheless, it should be noted that, while adopting the fused esti, Schofield 
stresses the existential component: he interprets the negative way as primarily an attempt to 
make negative existential claims (see p. 246). According to Schofield, Parmenides' claim that a 
non-existence assertion expresses “no clear thought” is paradoxical, “but like all good paradoxes 
it forces us to examine more deeply our grasp of the concepts it employs—notably in this case 
the relations between meaning, reference, and existence” (p. 246). Unlike Barnes, Schofield 
thinks that Parmenides is committed to numerical monism, although he finds the argument for 
monism unclear (p. 251). A re-examination of some of these issues is to be found in Mason, who 
suggests that in exploring connections between thought and reality Parmenides is concerned 
to give an account of how properly to characterize what is. 

18 See Schofield in KRS, p. 246. 
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view attributes to Parmenides. Owen specifically denies that Parmenides’ 
target was any of the cosmological views (or assumptions required by the 
cosmological views) of his predecessors, and Barnes takes a similar po- 
sition. Both take Parmenides’ target to be the assumption that things can 
be talked about or studied when they do not exist; Owen claims that or- 
dinary persons who think that some things are non-existent or that some 
things exist here but not there are those who take “the path of mortals” 
and are thus the object of Parmenides’ scorn in B6." What evidence is 
there for this explanation of Parmenides’ target? Owen and Barnes of- 
fer none that connects Parmenides with the views or arguments of earlier 
philosophers.” On this account Parmenides is outside the developmental 
line of Presocratic thought and is apparently unconcerned to criticize the 
details of the philosophical views of his predecessors. Moreover, on the 
standard view, given that those who came after him apparently feel free to 
ignore parts of his arguments, Parmenides would seem to be irrelevant to 
the further development of Presocratic philosophy. Owen does not explain 
how later Presocratic theories could respond to Parmenides while stil! doing 
cosmology and engaging in inquiry. According to Barnes, a philosopher 
who truly understood Parmenides would not engage in physical inquiry 
at all: “a priori ratiocination reveals that the phenomena which science 
attempts to understand and explain are figments of our deceptive senses; 
the scientist has little or nothing to investigate—let him turn to poetry 
or to gardening.””! But later Presocratic thinkers were clearly influenced 
by Parmenides' arguments (the evidence for this claim will be examined 
in Chapters IV and V). The question is the nature of that influence. On 
the standard account, the later Presocratics, such as the Pluralists and the 
Atomists, failing to see the futility of engaging in cosmological inquiry, try to 
answer Parmenides by agreeing that coming-to-be and passing-away are not 
real. Nevertheless, they still attempt to give rational accounts of the changing 
sensible world, insisting that a plurality of unchanging things underlie and 


' Owen, “Eleatic,” pp. 14-15; Barnes, PP, vol. I, pp. 165-70. 

70 Barnes offers a passage from the Dissoi Logoi. But it is much later than Parmenides 
and is no doubt influenced by later philosophical debates, including the work of the Sophists. 
(On the Dissoi Logoi, see Robinson, Contrasting Arguments. Robinson argues [pp. 34-41] 
for a date of around 403—395 for the Dissoi Logoi.) Owen says, "I am not of course denying 
that some of the ideas employed in the course of [Parmenides'] argument may have been 
inherited from earlier theorists. This must be true of some of the cosmogony, and probably 
at least the idea of xcipac in the AAffeua" ("Eleatic," p. 16, n. 51). But Owen does not 
admit that the earlier Presocratics had any other importance for Parmenides, although he 
also claims in the last sentence of his article that Parmenides "wished to demolish" the 
tradition of earlier Presocratic cosmologies. As ordinary persons as well as practitioners 
of inquiry, earlier Presocratic thinkers would be the target of Parmenides' arguments. But 
Owen does not see in Parmenides any special concern with earlier cosmological thought and 
inquiry. 

21 Barnes, PP, vol. II, p. 3. 
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explain that world.? Moreover, these later Presocratics give no attention to 
problems of reference and meaning, offering no evidence that they recognized 
these issues as Parmenides' concerns. So either they must have badly 
misunderstood Parmenides, or else their answers were quite feeble.” On this 
account the first genuine response to Parmenides comes in Plato's Sophist, 
and this is the view of the relation between Plato and Eleaticism taken by 
a majority of commentators. Furthermore, on interpretations like those of 
Owen and Barnes, the role of the Doxa section of Parmenides' poem is 
unexplained. Owen says that the point of the Doxa is entirely dialectic; 
Barnes claims that the Doxa is entirely false.“ Yet (as far as we can tell 
from the evidence) the Doxa occupied a large part of Parmenides' poem, 
and it, too, seems to have influenced later Presocratic thinkers. How is 
this to be explained? On the view of Owen and Barnes, that the Doxa 
is entirely false and dialectical in purpose, no answer to this question is 
forthcoming. Nor is there an adequate explanation of this influence on the 
widely accepted alternative view, that the Doxa (as a dualism of opposed 
principles) represents the best false account that mortals give.” On these 
interpretations of the Doxa, the philosophers who come after Parmenides 


22 Plurality is nota problem for Barnes, who doubts that Parmenides was a numerical monist. 
But later Presocratic pluralism is an embarrassment for other commentators. The usual response 
is to claim, as Schofield does in KRS, or as Inwood does in Empedocles, that Parmenides' 
arguments for monism are weak. 

23 This seems to be Barnes's view. See PP, vol. I, p. 155, where he suggests that "their 
defence was often frail and unconvincing," and vol. II, p. 3, where Barnes acknowledges that 
there is “much of interest and much of permanent influence” in later Presocratic systems but 
implies that rather than being "genuine answers to the Eleatic metaphysics" they are "obstinate 
attempts to follow an out-moded profession." (Barnes raises the point for later discussion, 
but its appearance on the first page of a chapter called "The Ionian Revival" suggests that it 
is his view.) Kirk and Raven (in KR, p. 319) gave a different view of the lessons that later 
Presocratic thinkers had to learn from Parmenides. According to them, each of the systems 
that followed Parmenides "is, in its own way, a deliberate reply to Parmenides." According 
to KR, Parmenides "seemed ... to have established once and for all" four principles which all 
cosmologists must adopt (at least until Plato revealed "the fallacies on which they were based"). 
These four principles are that "Being ... must not be allowed to spring from Not-Being," that 
void is impossible, that "plurality cannot come from an original unity," and that motion must be 
explained rather than assumed. This account has been influential —I once had these principles 
quoted to me verbatim by someone objecting to my account of later Presocratic thought—but 
it is rightly challenged in the second edition of The Presocratic Philosophers (KRS), where, 
in a more nuanced introduction to those philosophers who constitute "The Ionian Response," 
it is claimed that only the principle that what-is cannot come from what-is-not is accepted by 
all of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, the Atomists, and Diogenes of Apollonia. KRS accept that 
“Parmenides’ metaphysics dominated fifth-century Jonian philosophy" but seem to limit his 
influence to “the findings of the Truth [section of Parmenides’ poem] (mediated, in the atomists’ 
case, by Melissus)" (KRS, p. 351). 

24 Owen, "Eleatic," p. 9; Barnes, PP, vol. I, pp. 156-57. 

?5 This is the interpretation advanced by Long in "Principles." I discuss various accounts 
of the Doxa in more detail in Chap. III. 
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misunderstand him, by engaging in cosmology and endorsing a plurality 
of basic entities and by accepting aspects of the Doxa as a model for an 
acceptable cosmology.” 

On the standard interpretation we must either attribute serious mis- 
understandings of Parmenides to later Presocratic thinkers or claim that 
they felt free to ignore his arguments while accepting certain of his as- 
sumptions about what-is." While it is possible that this account is an 
accurate representation of the history of later Presocratic philosophy, I 
would prefer to adopt a more charitable view of Parmenides’ succes- 
sors; I believe that the interpretation of Parmenides offered here allows 


76 The errors are slightly different on Barnes's account, for Barnes does not accept that 
Parmenides was a monist. But, as the passage quoted above demonstrates, Barnes clearly 
understands the later Presocratics as mistaken in thinking that Parmenides' unrefuted arguments 
are compatible with the practice of inquiry into nature. 

27 Tarán's interpretation of Parmenides offers an alternative to the Owen-Barnes view but 
shares a number of difficulties with it. According to Tarán, Parmenides' subject is Being, and 
Parmenides' doctrine is that “whatever exists (whatever this is) can have only the character- 
istic of existence plus certain determinations established by reasoning" (Parmenides, p. 38). 
Parmenides is a numerical monist whose arguments demonstrate that the changing, phenomenal 
world of the senses is an illusion. Consequently, any attempt to explain the appearance of change 
and difference in the phenomenal world is doomed to failure. Tarán interprets later Presocratic 
thinkers as attempting to reconcile Parmenides' account of Being with phenomenal change, 
by appealing to basic real things that can be rearranged. This proposed reconciliation must 
fail because (1) it assumes, falsely, that more than one thing can exist, and (2) it ignores Par- 
menides' argument that the world of phenomenal change is unreal. On Tarán's view, then, all of 
Parmenides' predecessors are refuted, as are all of his successors who attempt to explain the sen- 
sible world. This account shares with the Owen-Barnes interpretation the problems of explaining 
the purpose of the Doxa and making sense of later responses to Parmenides. Like Barnes, Tarán 
must hold that later Presocratics misunderstood Parmenides, for they attempt exactly what (on 
Tarán's interpretation) his arguments forbid. Moreover, Tarán's account also has difficulty with 
the partial acceptance of Parmenides' arguments that he thinks can be found in later theories. 
For on Tarán's interpretation, the pluralism of later theories is a double problem. First, Tarán 
claims that Parmenides had argued that Being is unique (he finds the assertion of uniqueness 
at B8.34—41), so the sheer assumption of plurality by pluralistic theories is inconsistent with 
Parmenides' arguments. Second, for Tarán, the uniqueness of Being is part of the proof that the 
sensible world is an illusion. Soon his view, while accepting the arguments against coming-to-be 
and passing-away (which are part of the proof that Being alone can be), the Pluralists (and Atom- 
ists) then demonstrate their misunderstanding of Parmenides by trying to explain an illusion 
by appeal to an impossible plurality. Their acceptance of certain of Parmenides' arguments 
demonstrates that later Presocratics understood him to some extent and took his views seriously, 
but their insistence on continuing to try to engage in physical inquiry (without arguing against 
Parmenides' claims that such inquiry is impossible) illustrates that their understanding was only 
partial. Not only did Parmenides’ Presocratic successors misunderstand the force of Parmenides" 
arguments for monism; they failed to appreciate the falsity of the Doxa and instead, mistakenly, 
took Parmenides' inclusion of it in his poem as a suggestion that cosmological inquiry was 
both possible and acceptable. For criticisms of Tarán's view that the subject of Parmenides’ 
account is Being, see Robinson, "Ascertainment of the Real," p. 628, who argues that Tarán's 
understanding of einai as "Being" (and his translation to to eon as "Being") "is without linguistic 
paralle]." 
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this.” The difficulties I raise do not prove that the interpretations that I have 
discussed are false. Parmenides may have been a historically independent 
innovator and a thinker far ahead of his time. Later Presocratic thinkers may 
have misunderstood the force of his arguments or felt free to ignore them. 
However, I think that an interpretation that settles Parmenides’ views more 
securely in the history of Presocratic philosophy, and that does not attribute 
to later Presocratic thinkers fundamental] misunderstanding of Parmenides’ 
arguments or only incomplete acceptance of his doctrines is both desirable 
and possible.? In this book I argue for an alternative account of Parmenides 


?8 Coxon's account of Parmenides’ place in the history of Presocratic thought is broader 
than those of the Owen-Barnes view and of Tarán. Coxon interprets Parmenides as criticizing 
philosophical theories that suppose that the physical world is real and that change, particularly 
change of a "primary substance," is possible (Coxon, Fragments, p. 18). Coxon denies that the 
polemics of B6 are directed at ordinary persons. As evidence, he cites Parmenides’ assertion that 
the forbidden route is a way of inquiry, and the claims of B8.54. He picks out Anaximenes and 
Heraclitus as special targets. For Coxon there is also a special connection with Pythagoreanism 
in Parmenides' work. He sees Parmenides as a critic of Pythagorean ideas who was nevertheless 
deeply influenced by them. Indeed, according to Coxon, “Parmenides represents himself in 
the prologue as a Pythagorean philosopher at the crisis of his career" (p. 170). This claim is 
difficult to support in the face of our overwhelming ignorance of the details of pre-Parmenidean 
Pythagoreanism. Unlike Tarán, Coxon adopts a predicative reading of Parmenides’ esti, but like 
him says that Parmenides' subject is Being (Coxon's discussion of these issues in Fragments 
is on pp. 19-21). This he equates with reality, for he takes Parmenides’ poem to be an attempt to 
answer the question, "What must reality be, if itis knowable by the human mind, and what is the 
nature of human experience?" (Fragments, p. 19). On Coxon's view, Parmenides' answer is 
that Being must be changeless (and timeless), unique, and indivisible. It is not clear what Coxon 
intends by the claim that "Being" is Parmenides' subject. According to Coxon, Parmenides 
regards “Being itself as the only legitimate subject of enquiry" and considers “the predicates 
asserted of this subject as the names, not of attributes of Being, but of Being itself." (Fragments, 
p. 194; see also pp. 20-21). Parmenides' successors, according to Coxon, sought to "evade" his 
conclusions, and to "re-establish the reality of the sensible world in the face of Parmenides' 
arguments" (p. 22). All adopted some of Parmenides' views but rejected numerical monism. 
Coxon sees this rejection as correct, for on his view of the Doxa, Parmenides argues that any 
account of the appearances of the physical world must not be monistic but dualistic. (It is for 
this reason that Coxon calls Diogenes of Apollonia reactionary and says that he "betrays a 
remarkable insensitivity to Parmenides’ criticism"; Fragments, pp. 185-86.) But, according to 
Coxon, these thinkers erred in applying Parmenides' claims not to Being, but to elements of 
the physical world. I reject Coxon's account of the subject (see Renehan's review of Coxon; 
Renehan quotes Burnet to good effect against this account on p. 398), as well as his account 
of the Doxa (see Chap. III). Moreover, for Coxon, too, later Presocratic thinkers must be seen as 
not fully appreciating the force of Parmenides' arguments, for they do not argue against his 
conclusions but simply assert, in the face of them, that rational accounts of the sensible world can 
be given. 

29 It might be suggested that the assertion of numerical pluralism in the face of an argument 
for what-is that entails numerical monism is less a misunderstanding than a defiant rejection 
of this part of Parmenides' arguments. Pluralistic accounts may thus demonstrate the flaws of 
Parmenides' argument simply by giving pluralist-based accounts of the sensible world. But, 
as I shall argue, numerical monism (if it is to be found in Parmenides) is a consequence of 
the rejection of what-is-not. Parmenides' successors cannot consistently refuse to accept just 
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and of the history of later Presocratic thought. Rejecting the view that 
Parmenides’ esti is existential, I maintain that Parmenides’ concern is to 
explore the natures of metaphysically basic entities in an explanation of the 
world reported by the senses, a concern in which the Doxa plays an important 
role. On my view Parmenides is engaged in a metaphysical analysis of the 
possibility of the sort of physical inquiry that had engaged his predecessors, 
and his conclusions are of great interest and importance to those philosophers 
who came after him. His work is thus firmly in the tradition of Presocratic 
philosophical thought and inquiry. Because, as I argue, Parmenides was not a 
numerical monist (although he was indeed a monist of another sort, adopting 
what I call predicational monism), the pluralism of later theories is not a 
difficulty to be overcome or explained away. Indeed, I count such pluralism, 
together with the concern that later Presocratics have to show that their basic 
substances are genuine entities that meet Parmenidean criteria, as evidence 
for my account of Parmenides. Moreover, I shall argue that there is a positive 
lesson to be learned from the Doxa; although it is deceptive, it serves as 
a model for a successful account of the world reported by the senses. All 
these aspects of interpretation go together and allow for an explanation of 
Parmenides' views and of his role in the history of Presocratic thought that 
both recognizes his overwhelming importance for Presocratic (and Platonic) 
philosophy and also sees him as part of the Presocratic tradition, aware of and 
criticizing his predecessors and posing important philosophical problems for 
his successors. 


2. Chronology 


No area of Presocratics studies is without controversy. One of the more 
contentious issues 1s the chronological ordering of the philosophers who 
came after Parmenides. The evidence we have (from such sources as Apol- 
lodorus or Diogenes Laertius) is usually of little help, and there are few 
fixed dates to use as benchmarks, so we must rely primarily on internal 
evidence, which is notoriously difficult to decipher and which is particu- 
larly subject to conflicting interpretations. In this book I have settled on an 
order for the Presocratic thinkers I discuss, but I do not pretend that this 
arrangement is the only one possible. Here I discuss the chronology that I 
adopt. 

In the Parmenides, Plato describes a meeting between Socrates and 
Parmenides, who, along with Zeno, had come to Athens for the Great Pan- 


this part of Parmenides' argument while at the same time accepting his basic premises about 
what-is. So, I claim, on the views that see Parmenides as a numerical monist, his successors 
either seriously misunderstood Parmenides' arguments or were bad logicians. I prefer to avoid 
both conclusions if possible. 
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athenaic Festival. In the dialogue Plato says that Parmenides was about 
sixty-five, Zeno about forty, and Socrates very young (Prm. 127b3-4; c4— 
5).? Given a birthdate of about 470 B.c. for Socrates, the meeting must have 
taken place around the time of the Great Panathenaea of 450;°' that would 
place Parmenides' birth at sometime around 515. Unfortunately, knowing 
the likely date of Parmenides' birth does not help to establish the time of 
his philosophical work or when that work became available to others (unless 
we adopt a convention like Apollodorus's, and place a man's acme in his 
fortieth year). Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to think that Parmenides’ 
poem had been written by the end of the first twenty-five or thirty years of the 
fifth century. This would place Parmenides after Xenophanes, Pythagoras, 
and Heraclitus.? 

Some have found responses to Xenophanes or Pythagoreanism in Par- 
menides' work; Heraclitus, with his theory of the unity of the opposites and 
his interest in distinguishing things in accordance with nature, is I think, more 
important as an influence.? Michael Stokes claims that Heraclitus was of 
no importance to Parmenides, and that considerations of Heraclitean views 
were irrelevant to an understanding of Parmenides. His view is based on 
rejecting the claim that one of two repudiated ways in Parmenides' B6 is 
to be identified with theories that can be traced to Heraclitus.” Stokes's case 
rests on his own reading of B6, and on the claim that Parmenides can be 
understood independently of any considerations of the views of Heraclitus. 
Daniel Graham has recently challenged Stokes's claims and has shown that 
there are a large number of literary parallels between Parmenides and Her- 
aclitus, and that these parallels suggest that Parmenides knew Heraclitus's 


30 Although there are reasons for doubting that the views attributed to Parmenides in the 
Parmenides accurately reflect those of the historical Parmenides (see Chap. VI, Section 2), 
there is, I think, little reason to distrust Plato's claims about the probable ages of Parmenides 
and Zeno. 

?! See Allen, Parmenides, p. 64. The festival was held in August. 

?? On Xenophanes' dates, see Lesher, Xenophanes, p. 3; on Heraclitus, see Kahn, Art and 
Thought, p. 1. 

33 KRS claim that there are "echoes, not merely verbal, of Xenophanes’ theology and 
epistemology in Parmenides" and suggest that Parmenides may have been imitating Xenophanes 
when he chose to write in hexameter verse (p. 241). Coxon sees Parmenides as offering a “radical 
revision" of Xenophanes' theology (Fragments, p. 18). It is generally agreed that Plato's claim 
that Parmenides was a follower of Xenophanes (Sph. 242d4—6) is an overstatement. Coxon 
places far more emphasis on a Pythagorean connection (Fragments, p. 18), but given our 
ignorance of the details of pre-Parmenidean Pythagorean theory, such claims are difficult to 
evaluate. 

34 Stokes, One and Many, pp. 109-27. Stokes claims that treating Parmenides and Heraclitus 
as independent of one another is justified "even if Parmenides did know of Heraclitus, at least 
until it is shown (as it has never been) that Parmenides would have written even so much as 
a single syllable differently if Heraclitus had never opened his mouth or set pen to papyrus" 
(ibid., p. 127). 
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work.? Graham further argues that there are good philosophical reasons 
(aside from considerations of B6) for reading Parmenides in the light of Her- 
aclitean claims. I shall maintain that the reading of B6 suggested by Owen, 
which Stokes accepts and uses as evidence for his claims against Heraclitean 
influence, is not the best way to understand that passage. Thus, I shall 
argue that there 1s no good reason to accept Stokes's claim that Parmenides 
must be considered independently of Heraclitus (and, incidentally, of every 
other Presocratic philosopher). I shall suggest that Heraclitus and other early 
Presocratic thinkers were of great importance to Parmenides, and that it is 
illuminating to think of him as working within a tradition of views about what 
there is and how we come to understand the world reported by the senses. 

It is with the post-Parmenidean Presocratics that the real difficulties 
of chronology appear. First, there is the problem of the relations among 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Zeno; then Leucippus, Democritus, Melissus, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia must be incorporated into the scheme. Many of 
these thinkers were contemporaries, and any order of discussion (implying 
a chronological order) is apt to give rise to questions and objections. Despite 
the difficulty in fixing the chronology, I shall assume that Anaxagoras wrote 
earlier than Empedocles.” Moreover, I shall consider Zeno as reacting to 
claims that can be found in both Anaxagoras and Empedocles? The usual 
view is that the Atomists were responding to Zeno in making their basic 
entities indivisible, and also to Melissus, whose B8 is sometimes (mistakenly, 
I shall argue) taken as sanctioning a view like the atomic theory, which makes 
each basic thing (each atom, in this case) like Melissus's One. But Melissus 


35 Graham, “Heraclitus and Parmenides," presented at the October 1994 meeting of the 
Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, Binghamton, NY. I am grateful to Prof. Graham for 
sending me a copy of his as yet unpublished paper and allowing me to refer to it. I have also 
argued elsewhere (in "Monism" and in "Deception") that Heraclitus was an important influence 
on Parmenides. 

36 [n his influential “Eleatic Questions," Owen argues that Parmenides is best understood 
independently of the Presocratic tradition. I argue against Owen’s’ view in Chap. I. On B6, 
see Chap. I, Section 3. 

37 In placing Anaxagoras before Empedocles, I follow O'Brien, who argues that "Empedocles 
wrote later than Anaxagoras, and was influenced by him." For O'Brien's defense of this view, 
see "Relation"; the passage quoted is on p. 113. O'Brien is joined in this view by Schofield, 
Essay, p. 35 with n. 86 (Schofield also places Anaxagoras earlier than Zeno, pp. 80-82); by 
Sider, Anaxagoras, pp. 5-6, who agrees on the relative dates of Anaxagoras and Empedocles; 
by Kahn in "Historical Position"; by Inwood in his Empedocles; and by Furth, in "Anaxagoras." 
Wright reverses the chronology, placing Empedocles first; she sees Anaxagoras replying to 
Empedocles and to Zeno. Mansfeld argues vigorously for the priority of Empedocles' work in 
"Chronology." Woodbury, in "Anaxagoras and Athens," responds to Mansfeld, showing that 
the evidence for Anaxagoras in Athens places him earlier than Empedocles. 

?8 Furley examines the possibility that Zeno was attacking Anaxagoras ("Anaxagoras in 
Response," esp. pp. 58-62), while Longri £g argues that Zeno responded to Empedocles (“Zeno’s 
Cosmology"). 
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seems also to be arguing against atomism when he denies the reality of 
void. One solution of the difficulty is to see Melissus as perhaps coming 
between Leucippus and Democritus, with Melissus attacking certain aspects 
of Leucippus’s version of atomism and Democritus defending atomism 
against Melissus's arguments.” I have placed my discussion of Melissus 
at the end of the chapter in which I deal with Atomism, to allow for this 
possibility, but I do not mean to imply by this that I am certain that this is the 
correct order. I discuss Philolaus and Diogenes of Apollonia (both of whom 
may have been, roughly, contemporaries of Melissus) in the final chapter 
of the book.* The ordering of the post-Parmenidean philosophers that I have 
chosen is not certain; but it is not therefore arbitrary. While internal evidence, 
such as near quotations, or philosophical commitments can be quite slippery, 
I have reasons for the positions I have taken, and throughout the book argue 
for the claims of influence and chronology that I make. 


3. The Proem 


Parmenides' poem is written in hexameter verse, opening with an introduc- 
tion that describes a journey by a young man, a kouros, to meet a goddess."! 
This goddess speaks to him, telling him that it is right that he "learn all 
things" (B1.28: ypew ðé oe nóvxa nuðćéoða); her teachings constitute the 
remainder of the poem.” This opening fragment, with its story of mares, 
a speeding chariot (with glowing and sounding axle), maidens (daughters 


39 On the possibility that Leucippus antedates Melissus, see Klowski. Barnes (PP, vol. II, 
pp. 40-75) and Solmsen (““Abdera’s Arguments") have both argued that the Atomist commitment 
to void is a response to Zeno's divisibility arguments, and that Melissus's argument against 
motion and void is aimed at the Atomist position. On the other hand, Tannery claimed that 
Melissus was not acquainted with the work of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, or the Atomists 
(l Histoire; Tannery's discussion of Melissus is on pp. 271—83.) We have reports that Melissus 
commanded the Samian navy that defeated Pericles in 441, but we do not know Melissus's age at 
the time or whether he had completed, was engaged in, or was just beginning his philosophical 
work. 

40 Huffman puts Philolaus later than Anaxagoras and Empedocles (Philolaus, p. 9). Philo- 
laus was born about 470, and Huffman thinks his work was circulated no earlier than 440; 
thus the writings of Anaxagoras and Empedocles could have preceded his. Diller's argu- 
ments that Melissus was attacking both Leucippus and Diogenes of Apollonia have been 
roundly rejected. But KRS agree (p. 437n.1) that "the chronology of these three thinkers is 
admittedly loose enough to allow that they were all active, as Diller suggests, in the decade 
440—430 B.c." 

^! Diogenes Laertius lists Parmenides among those who left but a single work (Lives, 1.16). 
On the term kouros as having a special religious meaning, see Burkert, "Proómium." 

4? Approximately 150 lines of Greek remain. There are a number of fragments that are parts 
of lines or (in the case of B15a) a single word. B18 survives in a Latin translation, and there 
is a passage in Plato's Theaetetus (180e1) that, according to Cornford, constitutes a separate 
fragment. I discuss the Cornford fragment in Chap. II, n. 72. See Coxon, Fragments, pp. 1—7, on 
the manuscript tradition. 
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of the sun), the House of Night, the Gates of the paths of Night and Day 
(complete with a thorough discussion of the posts, doors, and the keys that 
open them), guarded by “much-avenging Justice” (Diké polupoinos), has 
been alternatively exhaustively analyzed and ignored by commentators.” 
The apparent influences of Homer and Hesiod on the proem have been 
catalogued, but there is little general agreement about how fragment | is 
to be interpreted.“ It seems clear that the proem has an allegorical aspect, 
but it is not clear what the allegory is about. Some commentators have 
seen the journey as one to light and enlightenment, others as a progress 
along the road to the House of Night, but despite claims to the contrary, 
the topography of the poem is confusing, and I do not think that it is clear 
where the kouros has gone.* Further, there are difficulties in deciphering any 
allegorical elements: are they meant to allude to the Doxa or to the Alétheia 
sections of the poem? If they are to be interpreted in light of the Doxa, 
there is the question of why Parmenides should have included, at the very 
opening of his poem, allegorical references to a part of the work that most 
commentators take to be altogether false. Although connections with other 
early Greek poetry can be found, I suspect that no interpretation of certain 
elements of the proem can ever be confidently accepted. The evidence for 
the sources of this aspect of Parmenides’ thought and for other early use of 
allegory is just too meager for certainty.“ 


43 For discussion of various interpretations of B1, see Fränkel, “Studies,” pp. 1-14, and 
Early Greek, pp. 351-53; Bowra, "Proem"; Verdenius, "Parmenides' Conception"; Mansfeld, 
Offenbarung, chap. IV, pp. 222-73; Tarán, Parmenides, pp. 22-31; Guthrie, HGP, vol. II, 
pp. 6-13; and Bormann, pp. 56-69. For more recent interpretations, see (among others) Burkert, 
"Proómium"; Furley, “Notes”; Coxon, Fragments, pp. 153-71; Bollack, “Cosmologies”; Laks, 
"Proem." On the other hand, Barnes comments on the journey part of the proem (lines 1-27): 
"The poem began with a long allegorical prologue, the interpretation of which is for the most 
part of little philosophical importance" (PP, vol I, p. 156). Floyd ("Verse") links the proem 
with Parmenides' purposes in writing in verse: according to Floyd, verse allows Parmenides 
to include both truth and opinion in the same work. 

4 On influences from Homer and Hesiod, see Havelock, “Parmenides”; Schwabl, "Hesiod 
und Parmenides"; Mourelatos, Route, chap. 1; Pellikaan-Engel; Pfeiffer; and Coxon, Fragments. 
Kingsley finds Babylonian influence (Ancient Philosophy, pp. 54—55 and pp. 392-93); others, 
including Burkert, have seen influence from the Orphic tradition. 

45 Sextus Empiricus provides an account of an ancient allegorical interpretation at M. 
VIL.112—-14. Laks ("Proem") provides a comprehensive treatment of allegorical interpretations. 
(I am grateful to Professor Laks for allowing me to use and to refer to his as yet unpublished 
paper.) 

^6 On the first view, see Frankel, "Studies," pp. 5-6. On the latter, see Morrison, "Er"; 
Burkert, "Proómium"; and Furley, “Notes.” See also Coxon, Fragments, pp. 13-17, who says 
that "the journey to the goddess is an anticipation of death" (p. 16). Mourelatos argues (Route, 
pp. 15-16) that "the honest conclusion from all this is that the topography of the journey is 
blurred beyond recognition." See also Frünkel, "Studies," p. 5: "there is no route that can be 
located." 

^ A major obstacle to understanding is our lack of evidence about pre-Parmenidean 
Pythagorean thought. Coxon argues for heavy Pythagorean influence on Parmenides, and he 
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But this pessimism concerning the allegorical significance of the kouros’s 
journey need not prevent confidence concerning other claims about the 
proem. The opening lines of the poem share with other poetry of Par- 
menides’ time a representation of a process of inspiration, together with 
an appeal to divine authorization for the truths that the poem as a whole 
will impart to its hearers and readers.“ Parmenides, like other poets of his 
time, attributed to the divine the inspiration that allowed him to have the 
insights that are given in the body of the poem. But unlike other surviving 
pre-Parmenidean appeals to the Muses or representations of divine inspira- 
tion, Parmenides’ inspired poem is a work of philosophy.*? This may seem to 
undercut the point of Parmenides' arguments, but the goddess herself gives 
no evidence that there is any conflict between her divinely inspired address 
to Parmenides and the use of rational thinking or judging. It is, after all, 
the goddess herself who tells the kouros (at B7.5—6) to “judge by reasoning 
the much contested testing" (xpivor 8€ AOyw moAUSNELW EAev yov) that she 
has spoken.” There is a difference between appealing to a goddess as the 
source of one's inspiration and using divine authority as the justification 
for one's claims; and Parmenides' appeal falls under the former rather than 
the latter classification. Despite representing the kouros as the recipient of 
the goddess's story, Parmenides does not show him as a passive hearer of 
what the goddess has to say. She exhorts him to take charge of his noos 
and to judge for himself the claims that she makes?! Divine inspiration 
might have been necessary for Parmenides to achieve his insights, but only 
hard philosophical thought and judgment will show whether those insights 
are true.” 


may well be correct. But there is so little evidence that it is quite difficult to be confident about 
picking out any details in Parmenides as particularly influenced by the Pythagoreans. 

48 For a discussion of these issues, particularly of the similarities with other poetical accounts 
of inspiration, see Lesher, “Significance.” Lesher argues that, despite the fact that there is no 
manuscript authority for aste in line B1.3 (as Coxon had pointed out in 1968), there are good 
reasons for thinking that the line indeed originally read xat& n&vt’ Gorn. Lesher also clearly 
formulates and discusses the apparent problem of an appeal to the authority of a goddess to 
guarantee philosophical arguments (see esp. pp. 16-19). 

^9 There is reason to think that we lack the opening lines of any of Xenophanes’ poems, 
thus we do not know if he also had such introductions to his philosophical poems (or even if 
we can distinguish strictly philosophical works among Xenophanes' oeuvre). Nor do we know 
if such an appeal to divine authority was standard practice among Pythagoreans. Empedocles 
invokes the Muses (in B3, B4, B131), but he may be following Parmenides rather than an earlier 
philosophical tradition. 

50 On this translation of B7.5-6, see Chap. I, nn. 107 and 109. I further discuss the role of 
argument in Parmenides' work in “Eleatic Arguments." 

5! Qn the contrast between the passivity of the kouros during the chariot ride and the goddess's 
commands to him once her account has begun, see Lesher, "Parmenides' Critique," p. 29. I 
discuss these issues further in Chap. I, Section 2; see also n. 72 in that chapter. 

52 Any reader of Hesiod will know that the Muses can be misleading if they wish. See 
the Muses’ claim at Th. 27-28: Buev peddea x0XX& AEyew étúpoww óuoia, Wuev 8 cbt’ 
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Whatever the setting of the proem, one of the things that is clear is its 
distance from the world of everyday human life. The goddess emphasizes 
this in her welcome to the kouros, describing (at B1.27) the route he has 
traveled to her as “far from the beaten path of human beings" (ù yàp 
an’ dvOpo nov &xt1óc nátou éoxiv). To reach the goddess, the chariot has 
traveled as far as the gates of the paths of Day and Night and has then gone 
through those gates and traveled onward on the road to meet the goddess 
who narrates the story (B1.20—21). The distant setting (wherever it is) of 
the meeting of kouros and goddess, the details of the daughters of the sun 
and the great gates, and the presence of goddess herself combine to indicate 
that this is no ordinary journey, and that the story Parmenides has to tell 
is no ordinary story. The goddess's narrative will be about philosophical 
inquiry, knowledge, and its object, but the setting suggests that the usual 
methods of investigation, adopted by those the goddess calls mortals, will 
not be appropriate in evaluating or using the information that the goddess 
will impart. 

After greeting and reassuring the kouros, the goddess tells him what he 
will learn from her: 


... xpew 9é oe n&vta muGEo8at 

Huey dànfeins elneOtag™ dtpeuès Atop 

18€ Beotdv $ó6Eac, tals oùx Eve niong Anh. 

QAN Éunng xal tata ua ioeat, oc Tk doxoŬvta 

xov Soxiuwe elvat, Bux mavtds náåvta nep ovra." (B1.28-32) 


... it is right that you learn all things, 

both the unshaking heart of well-persuasive truth 

and the beliefs of mortals, in which there is no true trust. 

But nevertheless you shall learn these things, too, how it were right that 
the things that seem be reliably, being indeed, the whole of things. 


In promising that the kouros will learn "all things," the goddess in effect 
guarantees a full account of both what is true and what is (mistakenly) 


&8éAopev adnOea Ynpócac9at (We know how to say many false things resembling the truth, 
but when we wish we know how to speak the truth). In his commentary on the Theogony, 
West notes the similarity between the Muses' description of themselves and the portrayal of 
Odysseus at Od. XIX.203. The muses' assertion is often invoked in explanations of why the 
goddess includes both the Alétheia and the Doxa in her account. But if (as Hesiod suggests) 
divine deception is possible, the goddess's claims should be subject to independent check by 
reasoning. 

53 For eUneif£oc rather than eUxuxAéoc, I here follow the arguments of Mourelatos; see 
Route, pp. 154—56, with n. 50 (which lists modern agreements and disagreements with the 
reading). See also Coxon, Fragments, p. 168, and Finkelberg, "Parmenides' Foundation," p. 65. 
Taran, Guthrie, and Bormann follow DK in reading cóxuxA£oc. 

54 Following Owen, I read nep óvxa rather than nepévta here. See Chap. III, nn. 48 and 52. 
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deemed by mortals to be the case. Later, in B8 (at lines 60-61), she tells 
the kouros that he will learn the beliefs of mortals so that he will never be 
overtaken or misleadingly persuaded by these beliefs. In B1 there is no clear 
statement of the nature of the persuasive truth that the goddess will impart, but 
lines 31-32 (which recount the error of mortals) provide a clue, especially 
when those lines are considered in the light of B1.29, which promises an 
account of persuasive truth.” 

According to the goddess, the error of mortals is in thinking that the 
things that seem (ta dokounta), whatever they are, are reliably or genuinely. 
Dokimos here must mean something like "genuinely" or “really.” The 
implication is that something is dokimos just in case it has been certifiably 
attested, or passed specific tests, for a dokimasia is an examination or trial. 
That which is reliably is something that has passed (or could pass) some 
test for what is, and so, being reliably, would therefore qualify as "well- 
persuasive truth" (alétheia eupeithés).*’ Mortals are wrong in taking the 
things that seem (ta dokounta) to be genuinely real; what they believe to 
be true is, as a matter of fact, false. Their error may result from failing to 
understand the tests for reliable being so that they mistake things that merely 
seem for things that are genuinely or they may even be uncritical enough 
to think that there are no such tests.** B7, with its references to the organs 
of sense experience, indicates that mortals are misled by sensory perception 
into taking to be real what they perceive, while B1.32 suggests that this 
error comes about because mortals mistake ta dokounta for the whole of 
things. Ta dokounta are the only things that can be perceived through the 
senses; mortals, thinking that sense experience is a reliable guide to what 
is real, thus take them to constitute the genuine nature of things, without 
realizing that what is genuinely real may not be available through sense 
perception alone. 

In promising to teach the kouros “all things," the goddess undertakes to 
impart to him what he must know to avoid the errors of mortals. Thus he 
must learn what it is for something to be reliably, and he must learn both 
the criteria for reliability and the tests that will allow him to investigate and 
to evaluate various claims for trustworthy and reliable being, or what-is. In 


55 For the argument that these lines contain the goddess's account of mortal error, 
see Owen, "Eleatic," pp. 3-9. Although I disagree with Owen's claim that the Doxa is 
unrelentingly false (see Chap. III below), I accept his account of these lines of the 


proem. 
56 Owen, “Eleatic,” p. 6: "where dokimos is attested elsewhere (Aeschylus, Persae 547; 
Xenophon, Cyr. 1.6.7) the lexica and the editors rightly translate it ‘really, genuinely’ .... The 


dokimos is the reliable man." 

57 On the connection between being reliably and qualifying as well-persuasive truth, see 
Lesher, "Parmenides" Critique" and “Philosophical Interest.” 

58 Lines B1.31—32 thus contain an early contrast between seeming and being; see also 
Xenophanes B34 and B35. 
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order to teach the kouros these things, then, the goddess must undertake a 
full investigation into what-is, showing the kouros how he is to inquire into 
what-is and what he must look for while he is doing so. Her teachings, as 
they appear in Parmenides’ arguments, are recounted in the rest of the poem, 
and they and their influence on later Presocratic thought are the subject of the 
remainder of this book. 


I 


Parmenides and the Inquiry into Nature 


ei & dy’ évóv épéo, xóuicat è oú uoBov axovaac, 

atnrep Odol uoóvat Chos clot vojaat: 

j èv nws Zotw te xal we oùx Zott ur elvat, 

IleGotc got xéAeu8oc (aAnBeln yàp onder), 

fj 8’ Óc ovx Eotw te xal ic ypewy got. UP elvat, 

tijv Òh xot gedtw navanevOea Euuev &tapróv 

oUte yàp &v vvolnc 16 ye Uh óv (où yàp avvotdv) 

ote Qp&oatc. (28B2) 


Come now, and I will tell you, and you, hearing, preserve the story, 
the only routes of inquiry there are for thinking; 

the one that it is and that it cannot not be 

is the path of Persuasion (for it attends on truth) 

the other, that it is not and that it is right that it not be, 

this I point out to you is a path wholly inscrutable 

for you could not know what is not (for it is not to be accomplished) 
nor could you point it out. 


In the Alétheia section of his poem, Parmenides argues that the proper route 
of inquiry will lead to genuine thought about and understanding of what- 
is. But is what Parmenides proposes connected to the scientific inquiries 
undertaken by the Ionian philosophers who came before him? This chapter 
examines that issue, focusing on Parmenides’ response to the philosophical 
search for the nature, or physis of a thing. 

The goddess who welcomes the kouros describes what she will teach him, 
and, mentioning Right and Justice, she links her claims with the force of 
necessity and stresses that he will learn “all things”: 


... £rtel oUTL oe Uolpa xaxù npoŭneune vecaBat 

thvd’ 686v (4 yàp an’ avOp@nwv extd¢ n&tOU eatiy), 

GAG OfyuiG te Alon xe. ype 8€ oe n&vta nuOÉcOat 

Huey dAnfelng ednevOdoc! Xxpeuéc Åtop 

Nòt BeotHv S6Eac¢, tate oux Evi nlotig &ANO¥c. (28B 1.26-30) 


... Since no ill fate sent you out to travel 
this route (for it is indeed far from the beaten track of human beings) 


l For &UneifÉoc rather than eOxuxAéoc, see Introduction, n. 53. 
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but Right and Justice. It is right that you should learn all things 
both the unshaken heart of well-persuasive truth 
and the beliefs of mortals, in which there is no true trust. 


Not only will the youth learn “well-persuasive truth,” he will also learn about 
the untrustworthy beliefs of mortals. B10 offers further information about 
these beliefs:? 


eton 8’ aiBepíav te pia tá T’ v alĝépı návta 
ohuata xal xaBapàc cvayéos Hedloto 

haunddos Épy' diðnàx xal ónnóðev čeyévovto, 
čpya te XÜxAomoc neúon neplpotta cerns 

xal «otv, etdiaeic 86 xal oùpavòv duel Éxovta 
EvOev Equ te xal Qc uv &youo(a) enébnoev Avayxn 
neipat Éyetv doxpov. 


And you will know the nature? of the aether and all the signs 

in the aether and the destructive works of the bright sun's 

pure torch, and from whence they came to be, 

and you will learn the wandering works of the round-eyed moon 
and its nature, and you will know also the surrounding heaven, 
whence it grew and how Necessity led and bound it 

to hold the limits of the stars. 


Despite declaring that there is no "true trust" in the beliefs of mortals, the 
goddess is prepared to say that, from her teaching, the youth will learn the 
nature (physis) of the aether and of the moon; and that he will know how 
the "surrounding heaven" arose and the forces that shaped its development. 
Twice in B10 (at 10.1 and 10.5), forms of oida (to know) are used, suggesting 
that the youth will have knowledge of these things. Further, at B8.60—61 
the goddess tells the youth that she will "relate the whole likely-seeming 
ordering in order that no opinion of mortals shall ever overtake you" (tóv 
cot EY Ouáxoopov £ouxóta T&VTA Patitw, ic OV UR MOTE tic oe Bpotõv 
Y vou, napeAdoon). The strength of the goddess's claim here shows that her 
teaching, in both the A/etheia and the Doxa, will arm the youth against errors 


? Bicknell ("Parmenides, fragment 10") has suggested that B10 actually belongs to the 
proem, rather than to the Doxa proper. It might also fit at the end of B8, listing the things 
to be learned in the Doxa. In either case B10 contains claims that belong to the Doxa 
section of the poem and that are-to be connected with the mortal beliefs mentioned at 
B1.30. 

3 Coxon (in Fragments) translates physis as “origin” rather than as “nature.” On p. 227 he 
notes the connection between the two notions, quoting Aristotle PA. [I.1.193b12ff. In the natural 
things that Aristotle studies and that are the concern of the earlier Presocratic philosophers, there 
is a connection between a thing's pAysis and its origin, growth, and development. What a thing 
is, for this sort of thing, includes its development and change. 
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in cosmological thinking.* The beliefs of mortals, which are contrasted with 
“the unshaking heart of well-persuasive truth,” are all about the nature of 
things and appear, from our fragmentary evidence, to have been modeled 
on Ionian inquiry into the kosmos. 

In “Eleatic Questions” G.E.L. Owen rejected the claim that Parmenides 
“wrote his poem in the broad tradition of Ionian and Italian cosmology.'? 
Indeed, according to Owen, the intent of Parmenides’ arguments is to put 
an end to Ionian speculation; comparing Parmenides with Descartes, he 
claims that both are radical pioneers whose arguments “cut free of inherited 
premisses.”© To support his claim about Parmenides’ innovation, Owen 
argued that the subject of the esti and of the arguments of B2 and B8 is 
“simply what can be talked or thought about” and that Parmenides’ point 
is to prove that what can be said or thought must exist and must have the 
attributes proved in B8. Thus, the esti that is the basis of the arguments is 
existential.” According to Owen, the result of Parmenides’ argument is that 
there exists only a single, unchanging thing; thus the Ionian search for an 
explanation of a plurality of changing entities is pointless.’ Owen's view of 
the subject and the esti has proved influential; it is followed in most histories 


^ The goddess can so arm the youth only if she teaches him the principles that underlie any 
acceptable cosmology. The goddess cannot hope to prevent any and all mortal opinion from 
"racing past" the youth except by teaching him principles by which to judge any belief that 
he is faced with (compare with Descartes's strategy in the First Meditation). The principles 
follow from the rejection of what-is-not in B2, and in the judgments based on the krisis “is 
or is not." Thus the goddess both gives the truth to the kouros (in telling him, in the Alétheia, 
about the nature of what-is) and (through the krisis and the arguments of B8) gives him the 
means by which to judge other theories of what there is. Further, through the accounts of both 
the Alétheia and the Doxa the kouros learns how to evaluate other explanations of what the 
senses report. 

> Owen, “Eleatic,” p. 3. 

6 Owen, “Eleatic,” p. 16. According to Owen (p. 3), interpreting Parmenides as part of 
the tradition of Ionian cosmology depends on three points, all of which he rejects. First, 
the cosmogony presented in the Doxa must have some "measure of truth or reliability"; 
second, Parmenides’ arguments in the A/étheia begin from "assumptions derived from earlier 
cosmologists and are concerned merely to work out the implications" of these assumptions; 
third, these views take the arguments of B8 to prove the existence of a spherical universe. I hold 
none of these views, as they are stated by Owen; but I shall argue that Owen is wrong to claim 
that Parmenides is working independently of Ionian speculation about the kosmos. Further, I 
argue that the issue of the reliability of the Doxa is more complicated than Owen suggests. 

7 Owen gave up this view of the esti by the time of the publication of his work on Plato's 
Prm. and Sph., adopting instead a version of the fused account of the verb. See his "Notes 
on Ryle's Plato" and "Plato on Not-Being" (especially pp. 104-8 with nn. 3 and 6); see also 
Kahn, "Retrospect," p. 25nn.37 and 38. 

8 Perhaps we should also include the early Pythagoreans here as well. Heraclitus claims 
(in B129) that Pythagoras "pursued Aistorié further than anyone else." Any claim about early 
Pythagoreanism must remain conjectural, because of the difficulties in determining the content 
of Pre-Parmenidean Pythagorean theories. The earliest Pythagorean for whom we have good 
evidence is Philolaus, but I suspect that the split between the akusmatikoi and the mathematikoi 
may predate Parmenides; if so, Parmenides may have the latter in mind as well. Parmenides' 
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of Presocratic thought, and in much recent work on Parmenides.’ There have 
been dissenters from this account of both the subject and the nature of the 
esti, but it seems fair to say that the account, presented by Owen in "Eleatic 
Questions," has become the standard interpretation of Parmenides.'? 
Owen's account is, I think, mistaken, both in its interpretation of the esti 
and in its insistence on Parmenides' independence from earlier cosmological 
thought and speculation. I shall suggest that, rather than rejecting the study 
of nature, and of what there genuinely is, Parmenides seeks to make it 
legitimate, by proposing criteria that a successful theory of what there is 
must meet, and showing that such a theory must be grounded in principles 
that are metaphysically and epistemologically justified. In the Aletheia 
Parmenides argues that there are certain basic requirements that anything 
that is must fulfill, while in the Doxa he presents a model for a successful 
cosmology, provided that the fundamental entities of such a cosmological 
theory meet the standards of the Alétheia.'' In this chapter I explore the 
issue of the Presocratic inquiry into nature and what there is, arguing that 


relation to the Pythagoreans is unclear, although Coxon suggests that Parmenides was trained in 
the Pythagorean tradition and that the poem constitutes his rejection of Pythagorean doctrine 
(Fragments, pp. 18-19; 170). Whatever the relation, it is probable that Parmenides knew well 
the Pythagorean views. 

9 See for instance, Guthrie's account in HGP, vol. II (pp. 13-20), although Guthrie sees 
Parmenides' poem as criticizing earlier cosmologists who had tried to say and think that what 
does not exist exists; see also the accounts in KRS, Barnes (PP, vol. I), and McKirahan. D. J. 
Furley adopts Owen's account of both the esti and its subject in his entry on Parmenides in 
the Encyclopedia of Philosophy (although he later opts for a fused esti), as does Stokes in One 
and Many. The existential reading is also to be found in Gallop's text, translation and notes on 
Parmenides, and he explicitly defends the existential view in “ ‘Is’ or ‘Is Not?” The existential 
reading is the basis of Finkelberg's account in "Parmenides' Foundation," although he rejects 
other aspects of Owen's view. O'Brien, too, accepts the existential reading ("Le Poéme de 
Parménide"). Furth, although he adopts a “fused” esti, accepts Owen's account of the subject 
of the esti (in "Elements"). Owen's view of the deception of the Doxa has had less universal 
acceptance. 

10 Kahn has argued against the existential esti in many papers; see especially "Being in 
Parmenides and Plato," “The Thesis of Parmenides," "The Greek Verb ‘To Be’ and the Concept 
of Being," "Why Existence Does Not Emerge as a Distinct Concept in Greek Philosophy," and 
"Retrospect." Furth, "Elements," followed by Furley, in "Notes," and by Goldin, opts for a 
fused esti. Mason suggests that a characterizing sense of esti is at work. A.P.D. Mourelatos 
(in Route and elsewhere) rejects both the existential reading and Owen's account of the subject, 
opting for a predicational reading of the esti. On Mourelatos' view, the esti "directly captures 
or calls forth the characteristic nature, true identity, intrinsic reality, or essence" of a thing 
(“Determinacy,” p. 53). I discuss Mourelatos's interpretation further, below; as shall be seen, 
my view owes a great debt to Mourelatos's. 

!! | shall argue that the error of mortals is to try to begin with entities that are defined as 
opposites, so that neither is a genuine entity. In this way, the Doxa embodies the thought of 
mortals who think “that to be and not to be are the same and not the same" (B6.8-9). On 
this view, mortals do not err in doing physics or cosmology; rather their mistake is in the 
natures of the entities on which they ground their scientific theories. I turn to the Doxa in 
Chap. III. 


CHAPTER I 


an interpretation of Parmenides’ esti that links it with that inquiry allows 
us to read the text from B2 through B7 in a unified manner, gives a good 
reason why the negative route of inquiry must be avoided, and makes sense 
of Parmenides’ abuse of mortals as two-headed wanderers who fail to make 
the correct decision about what-is and what-is-not. 


1. The Problem of the Argument in Alétheia 


At B8.1—2 the goddess tells the youth that a “single account of the route that 
it is still remains” (... uóvoc 8’ Ett UOB0¢ ddoto Ac(rexot óc Eottv). That 
this “single account" is said to “still remain" (eti ... leipetai) suggests that 
this was the correct account all along, and that the discussion (in B6 and B7) 
of the route of mortals, the route of is-not, was only a temporary side trip into 
an examination of a route of inquiry that could not be genuine. In examining 
fragments B2-B7, it is difficult to determine just where the repudiation of 
the route of what-is-not has taken place; it is even more difficult, perhaps, 
to determine the form the repudiation takes. Parmenides' claim that only the 
route of what-is is possible is often analyzed as a disjunctive syllogism that 
occurs primarily in B2 (B3 is sometimes included as part of the argument of 
B2)." The problem is that the premise that rejects the route of what-is-not is, 
on the face of it, woefully unsupported. B2.7—8 asserts that what-is-not can 
be neither known nor pointed out (ote yàp &v yvoln¢ tó ye uh éóv [où yàp 
&vuo1Óv] obe ~edoutc). But there is no support offered for this assertion. B3 
seems to complete the line B2.8; if we read it that way, we get the added claim 
"for the same thing is for thinking and for being" (... tò Yàp avtO vosiv eotiv 
te xal eivat). But again, this is declared, not argued for. B2 does not present 
two equally viable alternatives and argue against one of them." Rather, the 


12 This analysis is implicit in Owen's claims, and it is stated explicitly by Gallop and by 
Furley. In “Eleatic,” Owen says, “the goddess maintains that to the question ‘Does it exist?’ 
only a positive answer can be given; the negative is ruled out by the plea that what does 
not exist cannot be distinguished in thought or speech (B2.7-8); and this plea is basic to the 
following arguments and recalled more than once in them (B8.8-9, 17-18, probably 34—6).... 
The goddess' premiss in this opening game is that what does not exist cannot be thought or 
spoken of or, what comes to the same, that what can be thought or spoken of exists. ... It 
is the prior point that Parmenides seems anxious to establish in the opening couplet of B6 
.. 4" (pp. 14-15). Owen links this move in the argument with Parmenides’ independence from 
earlier cosmological tradition, likening Parmenides to Descartes: “both arguments cut free of 
inherited premisses, both start from an assumption whose denial is peculiarly self-refuting" 
(p. 16). Gallop's view is that “the argument . . . takes the following logical form: i/ either ‘is’ or 
‘is not’ (and not both); ii/ not ‘is not’; therefore iii/ ‘is.’ Itis expressly summarized in these terms 
at 8.15-16" (Parmenides, p. 7). Furley makes this interpretation the basis of his discussion in 
“Truth.” For criticism of this analysis of the argument, see Lesher, "Parmenides' Critique" and 
"Cognition," and Finkelberg, "Parmenides' Foundation." 

'3 See Mourelatos, “Determinacy and Indeterminacy," pp. 49-50; see also Lesher, "Par- 
menides' Critique of Thinking," pp. 12-16. 
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route of what-is is presented as a "path of Persuasion” because it "attends 
upon Truth” (IIei8o0c ¢att xéAeu80c [tAn ein yàp onndei] B2.4), while the 
path of what-is-not is denigrated even as it is presented. "That, I point out to 
you is a path wholly inscrutable"'* (tv 8f, xot wedlw navaxeuOéa Éuuev 
ataendv B2.6). The esti route is introduced in B2 as the right route and that 
of ouk esti is introduced as impossible. So, while the argument presented 
in B2 indeed has the form of a disjunctive syllogism, it cannot constitute 
a proof that only the route of what-is is possible, for we do not know that 
the second premise (that what-is-not is impossible) is true, and B2 offers no 
support for that claim. 

B6.1 reinforces the availability of what-is, stressing its connection with 
thought and speech. B6.2ff. and B7 strengthen the claim against ouk esti; 
but as before, in neither case is there an argument to show the necessity or 
impossibility of the route. Indeed, the passages show how rather than that the 
negative route fails. That is, B6 and B7 show us unfortunate mortals who try 
to say and think that what-is-not is. So the closest we come to an account 
of the unacceptability of ouk esti and the acceptability of the esti route are the 
claims of B2.6—7 and B3 about the connection between thought and what-is. 
Lesher has argued that these claims could not be the crucial premise (or 
even a premise at all) in an argument against the route of what-is-not, on the 
grounds that such an interpretation of B2.6—7 and B3 (as well as Parmenides’ 
other comments about thought and being in the Alétheia) would make mortal 
thought impossible rather than incorrect; moreover, the claims about the 
impossibility of saying and thinking what-is-not are themselves, on the face 
of it, improbable.” On the existential reading of the esti, the premise would 
be that it is not possible to say, think, or know what does not exist. Since this 
is a controversial claim, one would expect Parmenides to argue for it rather 
than merely assert it. One solution to this difficulty is offered by Lesher; he 
argues that the statements of B2.6-7, B3, B6.1-2 are all proleptic: they look 
forward to what will be proved in the arguments of B8.'° 

The proleptic reading rests on two assumptions: (1) that the claim in 
B2.7-—8 is controversial and counterintuitive and (2) that the arguments of 
B8 show that what-is-not (read as what does not exist) can be neither said 
nor thought. Let us examine these assumptions, beginning with (2). For the 
proleptic analysis of the structure of the argument to be correct, we should 
have to find (a) that ouk esti has been rejected by the end of the positive 


14 Or “without report” (Coxon), “from which no tidings ever come” (Mourelatos). 

15 Lesher, "Parmenides' Critique" and “Cognition,” p. 25n.50. Lesher’s claim depends on 
an existential reading of the esti. 

16 Lesher, “Cognition,” p. 25n.50: "... by the end of the argument it will be shown that one 
cannot think of, speak of, or know ‘what is not,” since by then it will have become clear that what 
is there to be thought of, spoken of, and known is only ‘what is.’ In short, the real work of 
refuting the 'is not' way of thinking may have been carried out simply through the multiple 
proofs of fr. 8" (emphasis in original). 
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arguments in B8 (before, that is, the goddess announces that she is ceasing 
her trustworthy account at B8.50) and (b) that the impossibility of the ouk 
esti route (and more particularly the fact that what-is-not is neither sayable 
nor thinkable) is not used as a premise in the proofs of the signs of B8." 

I take it that (a) is uncontroversial, for on any interpretation of the 
argument in B2-B8 the ouk esti route has been rejected by B8.50. So I 
will concentrate on claim (b). 

B8.1—2's assertion that only a single story remains (that of the route that it 
is) implies that the route of not-being has already been discarded.'? This might 
be another of the goddess's proleptic remarks, so in order to avoid begging 
the question, we cannot rely on these lines as part of an argument against 
the proleptic reading. After the announcement of the signs, the goddess first 
shows that what-is has no coming to be nor growth (lines B8.6—7). And here, 
immediately, there is reliance on the principle that what-is-not is unsayable 
and unthinkable: 


... tla yàp yévvay Bi fioeat a0; 

ný nóðev avenBev; ot’ ex uh £óvxoc Edacaw 

Q&aOat o’ o08€ voctv: ob yàp qaxóv OLdSE vontdv 

EOTLY OWS 00x £c. (B8.6--9) 


... for what birth of it will you seek out? 

How, and whence grown? Neither from what is not shall I allow 
you to say or think; for it is not to be said or thought 

that it is not. 


The goddess rejects a coming-to-be for what-is on the grounds that there 
is no what-is-not from which what-is could come to be: what-is-not is 
neither knowable nor sayable and thus, seemingly, it is impossible as a 


I? Lesher seems to allow that the impossibility of what-is-not might be used as a premise 
in B8: “During the course of her critical examination (in B8], each of the various respects in 
which one might imagine that what is not might be . .. is considered. But in each case, in order 
to think that what is is involved in not being, in some respect, we must also think that in the same 
manner what is not is—which violates the principle stated at the outset of fragment 7 ... ‘never 
shall this prevail: that things that are not are’ " (“Cognition,” p. 25). But B7 does not offer an 
argument against the ouk esti route: it merely states that it cannot be proved that what-is-not is, 
and points out the predicament of mortals who attempt the impossible route. The claim that 
it cannot be proved (“it cannot prevail") that what-is-not is itself depends on the principles 
enunciated in B2 and B3, for the structure of B2 shows that the rejection of what-is-not 
(B2.5—6) depends on B2.7-8. (B2.7-8 is a gar clause that seems to explain the assertion of 
lines 5-6.) 

18 B8,1-2 might also be read as the claim that the route that it is remains an account of 
something that is one or single (although I find this a less natural reading of the line). On either 
reading of B8.1—2, the suggestion would be that the negative route has been rejected. I am 
here assuming that there is but one negative route, and that the so-called fully negative route and 
the route of mortals are, in fact, the same. I discuss this issue in Section 3, below. 
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source for what-is." In the next lines the coming to be from what-is- 
not is further rejected: there is no reason why what-is should come to 
be from what-is-not. Nor can anything else that is come to be alongside 
what-is. So there is no coming to be in any form for what-is.” All these 
arguments ultimately rest on the same principle, as the goddess announces at 
B8.15-18: 


... fj 88 xplotc nepl xoótov év tS’ £ouv 

Zot Y, oux Čat: xexpttar 8’ oov, Qortep av&yxn, 
thy u&v é&v dvdntov àvovupov (où yàp Anahe 
Eottv 686c), thy 8’ Gote néAew xal évfitupov elvat. 


... and the decision about these is in this: 

is or is not; and it has been decided, just as is necessary, 

to leave the one unthinkable and unnamed (for it is not a true 
route), and the other to be and to be genuine. 


The use of the perfect kekritai (it has been decided) suggests that the decision 
is not one that is going to be made or is in the process of being made, but one 
that has already been made in fact and that stands for all time.”! The use of 
ananké (necessity) in the line further strengthens the notion that the judgment 
that what-is-not is “unthinkable and unnamed” holds not just in B2, or in 
Parmenides’ poem, but always. This reinforces the claim that the prohibition 
on what-is-not as a source for what-is in B8.7—9 rests on a rejection of the 
route of what-is-not as unsayable and unthinkable, which has already taken 
place by the time the arguments of B8 begin. The rejection of birth, coming- 
to-be, and perishing is crucial for the arguments that follow, for the claim 
that what-is is changeless or immobile (akineton) in B8.26-31 is based on 
the unavailability of coming to be and perishing, and the changelessness of 
what-is is a reason for its completeness (the completeness proof at B8.32—33 
is introduced by houneken). The dependence of the later arguments on the 
earlier ones suggests that the pronouncement against thinking that what-is 
could have its birth or growth in what-is-not is not here proleptic. It does 
not look forward to a further proof that will in turn justify the claim that 


I? Exactly how this claim should be interpreted must wait for an analysis of the assertion 
that what-is-not is neither sayable nor thinkable. At this point, my claim is simply that this 
assertion serves as a premise in the argument rather than something that is yet to be proved. 
I shall suggest later that the problem with what-is-not is that there is nothing that it is in itself, so 
to try to say or think it is to try to say or think nothing at all. 

20 For an analysis of the nested structure of these arguments, see Mourelatos, Route, pp. 98— 
103. He points out the importance of the claim that “is not" is not allowable because unspeakable 
and unthinkable on p. 99. The argument at B8.9-10 depends on an application of the principle 
of sufficient reason, but as part of the nested arguments against coming-to-be, it ultimately 
rests on the impossibility that what-is-not is. I further discuss the arguments of B8 in Chap. II, 
Section 2. 

21 See Smyth, $81852 (p. 413), 81945, 1946 (p. 434). 
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what-is-not is not to be said or thought, but is itself a crucial premise in the 
arguments against birth and growth. 

The strongest evidence that B8 contains the proof that what-is-not is un- 
thinkable and unknowable is in lines B8.34—38; in those lines the connection 
between thought and what-is receives specific attention: 


tautov Ò’ gati voeiv te xai obvexév èat vónuac 
ov yàp &veu tod éóvroc, èv à nepatiouevoy Early, 
eberaets tò voeiv: oùðèv yàp (Ñ) foty fj Foto”? 
&AÀo nápeč to góvtog, enet tó ye Moip’ &néóroev 


oviov axtvntév T Épevat ... (B8.34—38) 


The same thing is for thinking and wherefore there is thought; 
for not without being, in which it has been expressed,” 

will you find thinking; for nothing else either is or will be 
except what-is, since Fate shackled just this 

to be whole and unchanging. 


Here Parmenides claims that thinking and what-is are essentially connected 
and are so in a way that rules out the possibility that what-is-not can be 
thought. The reason is given in lines 36-38: there is nothing besides what-is 
to be thought, because it was what-is that Fate (a personification of necessity) 
shackled to be whole and unchanging (and there are further arguments that 
only what is whole and unchanging can be). Here is an explicit argument 
for the connection between what-is and thought, and a justification for the 
principle that lies behind B2.7-8 and B3. Moreover, these lines are the 
heart of one of the fundamental arguments of the poem.” So we might 
expect that this is the crucial argument that proves that what-is-not is neither 
knowable nor sayable. But I do not think that this is an independent argument 
for the conclusion that there is only what-is and so only what-is can be 
thought (or said). Note that "nothing else either is or will be except what-is," 
because it was just what-is that Fate shackles or holds in fetters as whole 
and unchanging. So the availability of what-is for thought depends on the 
wholeness and unchanging character of what-is. Those characteristics of 
completeness and immobility are themselves explicitly said to be based on 
the fact that coming to be and perishing are impossible: at B8.26—27, what-is 
is immovable in the hold of great bonds and without start or stop, "since 
coming to be and perishing have wandered far away and true trust drove 


?2 Coxon, Fragments, prints o08€ xpóvoc £oxlv 7, Foto, with the note "scripsi" (p. 71; his 
discussion of the line is on pp. 210—1 1). For further discussion and reasons for rejecting Coxon's 
insertion of chronos here, see Renehan, pp. 399—400. 

23 Exploring the implications of this line, Mourelatos helpfully suggests the paraphrase “to 
which it is committed." See Mourelatos, Route, p. 172, with n. 23. 

24 Mourelatos, Route, p. 165: the lines occur “in the climactic section of the poem’s central 
argument.” 
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them out” (énel yéveotc xal óAe0poc tHAE UGA’ ErAdYONoav, andoe 8€ 
riot &AnOy¢ B8.27—28). But as we have seen, the rejection of coming to be 
and passing away itself crucially depends on the impossibility of saying or 
thinking what-is-not. 

Given these considerations, I conclude that the claim that what-is-not 
cannot be thought or said is not itself proved in B8 but rather plays a crucial 
part in the proofs in that fragment. So, then, I think we should accept the 
claim of B8.1—2 that only the story of a single route remains, because the 
route of what-is-not has been rejected by the time the arguments of B8 
begin. It is clear that there has not been a proof of the unacceptability of 
the way of not-being; there is a valid argument in the form of a disjunctive 
syllogism, but there is no support for the second premise. Rather the route 
of what-is-not is introduced as impossible because it requires that we say 
or think what-is-not. Moreover, I suspect that Parmenides did not think 
that this was a controversial claim. The controversy enters in the further 
claim that the path of mortals actually is the forbidden path of not-being. 
What the arguments of B8 show, what we are to judge, is that the mortal 
accounts of what-is involve change, coming to be, and so on, and so turn 
out to be on the prohibited negative way. Parmenides’ point is that there 
are indeed only two ways of thought and inquiry (just as B2 claims) and 
that mortals are deceived into thinking that their way, involving as it does 
opposites, change, coming to be, and passing away, is not actually the 
negative route.” 

But now what of the claim that the principle that what-is-not cannot 
be said or thought is too controversial to be asserted without proof? Is 
Parmenides guilty of assuming a crucial and questionable premise? What 
has seemed to commentators to be both controversial and counter-intuitive 
about Parmenides’ principle is explained by Owen: 


The goddess maintains that to the question, “Does it exist?” only a positive answer 
can be given; the negative is ruled out by the plea that what does not exist cannot be 
distinguished in thought or speech (B2.7-8), and this plea is basic to the following 
arguments and recalled more than once in them. ... The goddess’s premise in this 
opening game is that what does not exist cannot be thought or spoken of, or, what 
comes to the same, that what can be thought or spoken of exists. But this, after 
all, is far from self-evident. The plain men whose daily uses of language make 
up the second wrong path hold that plenty of things can be talked about which 
do not exist: they need not wait for Gorgias to tell them that they can think of 


Scylla and Chimaera.”° 


?5 [argue for all these points below. 

26 Owen, “Eleatic Questions," p. 14. The view that Owen and Lesher take of the import of 
B2.7-8 and B3 may also be found in (among others) Tarán (Parmenides), KRS, Stokes (One 
and Many), Barnes (PP), Furth ("Elements"), and Gallop (Parmenides). 
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At the heart of Parmenides' argument, then, is an unproved assertion about 
the impossibility of thinking or speaking of what does not exist. This is a 
controversial claim, and if it were the basis of Parmenides' argument, he 
would be guilty of the errors that have been attributed to him." But why 
assume that the existential reading is the correct one? This question moves 
us into the heart of a perennial problem in Parmenides studies. I suggest that 
the esti is not to be read existentially and that when the existential reading 
is abandoned, Parmenides' claim that the route of what-is-not is unsayable 
and unthinkable becomes far less controversial. Moreover, with a different 
understanding of the esti, its subject and the structure of the argument of 
B2-B8 become clearer. 


2. Parmenides’ esti and the Search for Nature 


Much recent Parmenides scholarship has focused on two questions. First, 
what subject, if any, is to be supplied for the subjectless esti of the goddess's 
claims in B2? Second, what is the sense of the verb "to be" at work in 
Parmenides' assertions about what-is? The two issues are related; if, for 
instance, one thinks that the subject of B2 is "what can exist," it is natural 
to take the verb in its existential sense in B2 and in the crucial claims 
about what-is in B3, B6, and B8. Arguments for and against the existential, 
veridical, predicative (in many guises), and "fused" senses of the verb “to 
be" in Parmenides have been advanced. It is worth noting how little 
ground has been gained or conceded on any side; and although there is 
little agreement about the actual sense of “to be" at work in B2, there is no 
disagreement about which fragments are crucial. To substantiate their claims, 
the supporters of the existential interpretation point to the same passages in 
Parmenides as those used by the proponents of the veridical sense to defend 
their account. Thus, a major problem in determining the sense of "to be" 
at work in the poem is the apparent ambiguity of the evidence to be found 
in the text.” 


27 See, for instance, Qwen, “Eleatic,” pp. 14-16, with nn. 45 and 47. Barnes (in PP) argues 
that Parmenides is committed to the claim that “if X does not exist, X cannot exist” (his premise 
11, p. 166, vol. I) and sees it as an “obvious and offensive" flaw in Parmenides’ argument (vol. I, 
p. 167). 

28 The existential reading is the most widely adopted; see n. 9, above. The veridical "to be" 
appears in Kahn’s work, while a predicative “is” appears in Calogero, Mourelatos, Ketchum, 
and Austin (Being) (the type of predication differs in these authors). The fused sense of “‘is” is 
most prominent in Furth’s “Elements of Eleatic Ontology,” although Furley (“Notes”), Schofield 
(in KRS), and Goldin, among others, also accept Furth’s account. But it should be noted that 
those who follow Furth in adopting the fused account have a tendency to stress and to focus 
on the existential component in the esti. 

29 It is, I think, worth noting that proponents of the veridical and predicative senses rely on 
texts other than Parmenides as well as the text of Parmenides as evidence for their interpretation 
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The difficulty in answering these questions suggests that the wrong issue 
is being raised at the wrong time. I suspect that beginning by searching for 
the correct sense of the verb “to be” is a mistake. The motifs of the route 
together with Parmenides’ stress on the notion of inquiry (dizésis) and the 
proper route of inquiry for thought suggest that Parmenides’ concern was as 
much methodological as metaphysical]. What, he asks, is the right way to ask 
and to answer certain questions? Just what questions Parmenides is concerned 
with answering correctly might become more obvious by considering what 
Parmenides sees as an incorrect answer: the Doxa. Parmenides does not 
describe the Doxa as false; rather, he says that there is something deceptive 
in the story that the goddess tells about it (B8.50—53). Thus, in reading and 
thinking about the Doxa, we must be on our guard not to be led astray. But 
clearly Parmenides thinks that the route that leads to the Doxa is not a genuine 
route of inquiry; the true or genuine route is described at B2.4 as the path 
of Persuasion and it is said to attend upon truth (compare B1.29, where the 
youth is told that he will learn the unshaking heart of well-persuasive truth: 
&Arfelnc £onetBéoc åtpeuès Atop). In contrast, there is no true trust (pistis 
alethes) in the opinions of mortals (B1.30). B6 and B7 show that those who 
take the path of inquiry that results in the Doxa are straying and wandering 
far from the secure path of persuasion. 

I shall return to the perplexing question of what is wrong with the Doxa 
in a later chapter; for now I attend to the question of what the Doxa is 
about. There, speaking in the voice of mortals, the goddess offers an account 
of the kosmos, beginning with the two forms that are fundamental to it: 
Light and Night (B8.53—59). These are the basic entities on which depends 
everything else in the scheme of the Doxa, and however we interpret the 
difficult lines at B8.53-4, it is clear that mortals have made an error in their 
laying down of these forms. Indeed the goddess says that they have "gone 
astray" (peplanemenoi eisin); and this links the project of mortals in the 
Doxa with the route of the heedless mortals of B6 and B7 who “wander, 


of the esti. See, for instance, Mourelatos, Route, "X is Really Y," and “Determinacy”: see also 
Kahn's numerous works on the verb "to be." Those who interpret the esti as "exists" are less 
inclined to look for parallels outside of Parmenides (except, perhaps, in Plato's Sophist, where 
they see an existential sense primarily at work as well). This is consistent with the view (which I 
hold to be mistaken) that Parmenides was not concerned with cosmological issues and can be 
understood independently of his predecessors. 

30 | here follow the traditional translation and interpretation. There is no definite article 
attached to éfor in the text of B1.29. Coxon has noted that éror “is never used in Greek except of 
a human or divine person" and argues that it must have such a use here (Fragments, p. 168). 
Lesher proposes to take the line literally, as a promise that the goddess will teach the kouros 
what it is to have a heart full of truth ("Emergence," p. 32nn.65 and 66). Lesher notes parallel 
treatments in Homer of @tor as a psychic faculty. But the contrast between the two sorts of things 
that the kouros will learn in B1.29—30 (introduced by émen and ede) suggests an exhaustive 
distinction between the many opinions of mortals (in which there is no true trust) and the core 
truth that the goddess will reveal. 
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knowing nothing, two-headed" (B6.4—5: Bootol eiSóxec ovdsév nàáttovtat, 
Sixpavot). But the youth has been told to keep his thought (noema) away 
from this path (B7.2), and so it seems likely that it embodies the error 
that the "much-contested elenchus" is designed to prevent in the thought 
of the youth. In addition to arming the youth with the multiple testing 
process of B8, the goddess also tells him that what she will impart to him 
in her “deceptive story" will guarantee that he will never be overtaken 
by the opinions of mortals, and this is consistent with the introductory 
comments at the end of B1 about what the youth will learn. All this suggests 
that the truth of Alétheia and the mistake of the Doxa are related in a 
fundamental way. 

Now, if we consider the Doxa, the error is not one of attempted reference 
to the non-existent but is rather the attempt to begin an account of what 
there is with entities in which “is” and "is not" are illegitimately mixed.’ 
The problem with such entities is not that their names try but fail to refer 
to non-existents,? but that there is a fundamental problem with the natures 
of these entities. The problems of mortals on the path of what-is-not, as 
expressed in B6 and B7 with their images of wanderings, back-turning paths, 
and confusion, suggest that these entities are too vague to be known, too 
incomplete to be genuine, too indeterminate to serve as the trustworthy basis 
of an account of the kosmos.” This suggests that the goddess’s message in 
Aletheia is about how to avoid this very mistake; it is about how to think 
about what-is so as to avoid the problems of error, vagueness, and wandering 
noos that plague mortals. 

The connection between thought or inquiry and what-is is fundamental in 
Parmenides' poem and is at the heart ofthe disputes about the nature of the esti 
and the structure of Parmenides' argument. While it seems clear that noos and 
noein are primarily connected with thinking, conceiving, and understanding 
rather than knowing," Parmenides also sees a special connection between 
noos and what-is. Error results when noos is led astray or is not properly 
controlled and is allowed to wander away from its proper goal or object 
(B6, B7). But just what this thinking or understanding is about is still, at 
this point, unclear. Some other instances of noos and noein outside of the 


3! [take it that this is uncontroversial. No matter what view we ultimately take of the Doxa, it 
is the case that “is” and “is not" are illegitimately mixed here. 

32 [f this were the error the youth is warned against, one supposes that the Doxa would look 
more like the discussion between Parmenides and Betathon in Furth's imaginative reconstruction 
(in *Elements"). But instead, we have in the Doxa a fairly commonplace Presocratic cosmology. 

33 See Mourelatos, "Determinacy," and chap. 3 of Route. 

34 Kahn (“Thesis”) and Furley (“Notes,” p. 35n.34) opt for "knowing" rather than “thinking.” 
But see Barnes, PP, vol. I, pp. 158ff.; and also Lesher, "Cognition," esp. section 4 and n. 54, 
p. 27. The classic discussions of the notions are those of von Fritz on noos and noein in Homer 
and in Presocratic thought. But as work by Mourelatos and especially Lesher has shown, the 
notions are broader than von Fritz thought, not only in Presocratic thought but also in Homer. 
See Lesher, “Perceiving and Knowing," “Cognition,” and Xenophanes, pp. 103-4. 
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Parmenidean context may help here. In a famous fragment (DK 22B40), 
Heraclitus chastises four famous polymaths: 


roAuuaBtn vóovoù Sib&oxev: ‘Halodov yàp dv ébibaZe 
xai Tu@ayépny, aŬtiç te Eevoqáve& te xoi “Exataiov. 


Much learning does not teach understanding; else it would have taught 
Hesiod and Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes and Hecataeus. 


Heraclitus is willing to assert that Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and 
Hecataeus have much learning; but he questions whether they have noos. 
Now, in this context, noos does not seem to mean simply “thought,” but 
rather “understanding” of the deeper significance of the things they have 
learned; in other words, the four have gathered much information but do not 
actually have knowledge. More specifically, of course, Heraclitus is accusing 
the four of not grasping the logos and all that is entailed by that grasping. 
What they miss, in their various ways (for it is not the case that all four fail 
to have noos in the same way, other than the general failure to grasp the 
logos), is the underlying nature of things as they really are. This is what one 
who understands the logos knows.*’ Now, if this is what the polymaths lack, 
it is clear that noos in this context must mean more than simply "thought" 
or "thinking." Heraclitus would surely not deny that the polymaths had 
many thoughts. Rather the mass of thought they have does not add up to 
understanding, so Heraclitus might say that the polymaths cannot “think 
straight." This use of noos also occurs in two other Heraclitus fragments. 
In B104 Heraclitus chastises those who put their trust in popular bards (like 
Homer and Hesiod) and "take the mob for their teacher"; of these unknowing 
folk (he describes them as ouk eidotes) Heraclitus asks, "What noos or phren 
(wit) do they have?" In asking this he is clearly treating noos as more than a 
faculty of thought; rather it is again understanding that is lacking. Finally, in 
B114, Heraclitus argues that those who would speak with noos must cling to 
what is common to all: the /ogos, which is identified as common (in B2), 
if difficult to discern. In all these cases, understanding (noos) involves seeing 
beyond the obvious in order to attain genuine understanding; and given its 
connection with logos, the understanding seems to be of a fundamental sort, 
of how things really are. Now, while there is difference between Heraclitus 


35 Marcovich, following Schleiermacher, and others (rightly) rejects vóov Eye, which 
appears in both Athenaeus (XIII 610B) and Clement (Strom. I 93.1); both Athenaeus and 
Clement give partial rather than complete quotations of the fragment. Robinson (Heraclitus) 
and Kahn (Art and Thought) agree with Marcovich; KRS do not. Marcovich notes that 
KR printed vóov éyetv in the passage from Diogenes Laertius in which the entire fragment 
appears; but that vóov £xetv does not occur in the Diogenes Laertius MSS (£yetv is retained 
in KRS). 

36 Marcovich and KRS translate "intelligence"; Robinson and Kahn opt for "understanding." 
Lesher (“Cognition,” p. 16) chooses "wisdom." 

37 | have dealt with these issues more fully in "Knowledge and Unity.” 
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and Parmenides on this point—Parmenides grants noos to the mortals in 
B6, although he denies that they properly control their noos—there is a 
shared notion that noos, properly used, gains understanding. The mortals 
in Parmenides B6 are said to have a wandering noos (plaktos noos B6.6) 
and thus to be "amazed," thinking that “to be and not to be are the same 
and not the same" (B6.7—8). This is the fundamental mistake in Parmenides, 
for one whose noos wanders or is not under control suffers from a signal 
failure of understanding; differing degrees of noos (or control of noos) mark 
different degrees of comprehension or understanding.? 

In the Odyssey, Penelope is considered to be supreme in noos and metis 
(for instance at Od. XIX.325-26),? and she proves this in her test for the 
identity of Odysseus. Relying on Odysseus's private knowledge of their bed, 
she provides a trial for the tattered beggar that reveals his true identity. In 
this she reveals her own noos, for she has devised a test that goes straight 
to the heart of the issue at hand, and that the beggar must pass or fail cleanly, 
with no opportunity for cheating or a lucky guess. Thus, Penelope's noos 
works to make Odysseus reveal himself. But here too, noos must be more 
than mere thought; after all, many women have many thoughts; yet they do 
not win the respect Homer has for Penelope. Both Penelope and Odysseus 
are contrasted with the suitors (whose leader is, after all, Antinoös), but 
even the suitors have thoughts; what they lack (to a shocking degree) is 
understanding, or the realization of the genuine meaning of a situation. That 
is, they fail to have noos in that their thought veers away from what-is to 
what-is-not, with disastrous consequences. Once Penelope has used her noos 
to test Odysseus, what has she learned? I am inclined to say that what she 
now understands is the identity (that is, the nature) of the man in front of her, 
that is, she now knows who he is. She might well say, "This is Odysseus." 
And in saying this she is saying far more than simply, "The man in front 
of me exists." (She could certainly know that without knowing who he is.) . 
But to know that the man in front of her is indeed Odysseus, she must know 
certain things about Odysseus (that he is the man with a certain scar, that 
he knows certain facts about a certain bed, and so on). Her noos has led her to 
a genuine understanding of the nature of the man, and this involves rather 
more than existence claims.*! 


38 In the Doxa (in B16) Parmenides gives a naturalistic theory of noos that could account 
for differences of degree of noos. 

39 Lattimore translates the occurrence of epiphron métis at XIX.326 as “thoughtful good 
sense"; Fagles as “shrewd good sense." Metis (often translated “cunning”) is a notoriously 
difficult notion. On the concept of métis in Greek literature, see Detienne and Vernant. 

40 Consider the P. G. Wodehouse character, Madeline Bassett: she has many thoughts about 
many things (including that “the stars are God's daisy chain"). But one would hardly, on these 
grounds, call her “rich in noos." 

^! Compare Penelope's knowing the identity of Odysseus to Socrates’ claim at Meno 71b3-8 
that one cannot know the qualities of a thing until one knows what that thing is, using the 
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In the same way, the “is” in Parmenides that seems to be the natural 
home of noos, to which noos travels if it takes the proper route of inquiry 
(hodos dizesios), is more than an existential “is.” Rather, it is predicative 
in a certain fundamental sense: what we know in knowing what-is is the 
real or genuine character of a thing; thus it is what we know when we 
know just what something genuinely is, or what it is to be that thing.” I 
take Parmenides' esti to be an informative identity claim, an assertion that, 
when true, reveals the nature of a thing, saying just what something is. This 
account has deep affinities with Mourelatos's account of what he calls a 
"speculative 'is.' "? According to Mourelatos, the speculative “is” serves 
as the answer to the question “what is it?” such that it gives “a complete 
exposure of, and insight into, the identity of a thing to such an extent and in 
such a manner that no further questions with respect to that thing need or may 
arise.”“* A speculative "is," according to Mourelatos, “makes a claim of novel 


example of Meno: "someone who does not know who in the world Meno is can say nothing 
about him, whether he is handsome (kalos), or rich or well-born (or the opposite).” This is 
not a question about whether or not Meno exists, but about who he is, his nature. In the case 
of a person, that would include his family and his place in the world, his provenance (on this 
issue, see Nehamas, “Meno’s Paradox"). Plato is often accused of confusing understanding that 
something is f with understanding the nature of f. Plato's adoption of just this sort of “is” is 
the source of that "confusion." See Nehamas, "Self-Predication." 

42 This will, of course, include knowing that this thing (whatever it is) exists, but that is 
a secondary consideration, and the existence of the thing follows along, as it were, from the 
fact that it is a nature or essence of something. This is the proper response to a query raised 
by M. Matthen. In his review of Coxon, he asks, "Isn't ‘reality’ just that which exists?" (p. 156). 
The answer is yes, of course, but just thinking about existence will not get you to a proper 
account of what-is, whereas Parmenides' full account of what-is (as we shall see) gives us both 
a real being and an existent thing. See Kahn, "Restrospect," p. 16: “it is highly unlikely that 
either Parmenides or his readers would understand a bare unadorned esti as meaning primarily 
or predominantly ‘it exists.' " Kahn argues for a primarily veridical sense of esti in Parmenides, 
but he claims that "there is no real incompatibility between [his] reading of the Parmenidean 
esti and Mourelatos’ proposal to regard the thesis as a predicative sentence frame: ‘— is ' 
(with ‘__ is not __’ for the negation). The basic copula function of esti in Greek will assure that, 
on any reading of the thesis, this sentence form is immediately felt to be implied" ("Retrospect," 
p. 26n.44). Ketchum argues for a predicative sense of esti in "Parmenides." But his account 
differs from the one offered here. First, Ketchum agrees with Owen that the subject is “whatever 
can be thought or spoken of” (p. 174). I am here suggesting that Parmenides’ subject is an entity 
of a certain kind, one that plays a fundamental role in an explanation of what there is. Second, 
Ketchum does not take the esti to reveal the nature of a thing but seems to read it as an ordinary 
predication. This makes it difficult for him to provide a coherent analysis of the arguments of 
B8. According to Ketchum, Parmenides' point is "that what is not anything simply can't be 
mentioned, discussed, or thought of while mentioning, discussing, or thinking" (p. 189). But 
Ketchum takes the argument for this to occur at B6.1—2; he provides a short analysis of B8.6—7 
but otherwise does not explain the role of B8 in Parmenides' arguments. Nor does Ketchum 
say anything about monism in Parmenides. 

^! Mourelatos, Route, pp. 56-61. Professor Mourelatos tells me that in a forthcoming modern 
Greek translation of Route, the “speculative *is' ” is called “a predication of speculative identity.” 

^ Ibid., p. 57. 
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description and discovery ...; given the predicate, no further predications 
of that type, either of that particular predicate or on that particular subjects, 
are necessary or even possible."5 In later articles, Mourelatos rejected the 
term “speculative predication,” opting for a slightly different explication 
of the esti in Parmenides. Mourelatos now says that this “is,” which he 
connects with what he calls a “naive metaphysics of things,” serves “to make 
direct contact with reality."* It is not to be identified simply with the copula 
nor with the “is” of identity, but “might be called the ‘is’ of introduction 
and recognition, since it has its paradigm ... in acquaintance.” A claim that 
“X is F" serves, according to Mourelatos, “to evoke or call forth the thing 


45 Ibid. It should be noted that there are two claims here (and in the previous quotation), 
that no further questions or predications about the thing (1) need arise, or (2) may arise ("are 
even possible"). Presumably, no further questions need arise because a successful speculative 
predication, in “exposing” the identity of a thing, gives such complete information that no useful 
information would be elicited by further questions and nothing helpful would be added by further 
predications. No further questions (and no further predications) can arise, I think, because the 
information provided in a speculative predication uniquely identifies its subject. Only one such 
speculative predication per item is allowed (because of the complete identification of a thing 
that a speculative predication gives). 

46 See especially “Naive Metaphysics” and “Determinacy.” In "Determinacy" (p. 53n.18) 
Mourelatos says of speculative predication, "I am now dissatisfied not just with that piece of 
terminology but with the description I gave ... of the hybrid copula/identity use. As paradigms 
of the use, I postulated Milesian contexts of the form ‘It is water,’ ‘It is air' —a maneuver that 
now strikes me as question begging. Moreover, the translation 'really is' for esti, which the 
account in terms of ‘speculative predication’ tended to suggest, had the effect of projecting 
artificial complexities into the analysis of the argument in 'Truth.' " I would agree that “is 
really" is not the best way to translate esti; but I do maintain that the arguments of B8 do explore 
what criteria a claim about what something really or reliably is must meet; the appropriateness 
of thinking about what something “really is" is signaled by the use of dokimos in B1.32, even 
though that use occurs in a discussion of mistaken mortal beliefs. Mortals believe (mistakenly) 
that what the senses report is something that genuinely is. My view is not, I think, identical 
with Mourelatos's speculative predication, though it is related to that view. Mourelatos says 
that speculative predications express an asymmetrical relation: "If X is Y, it does not follow 
that Y is X" (p. 57). I would argue that the lack of symmetry in the relation is not as strong 
as Mourelatos suggests: what occurs in the Y place in the sentence, as uniquely expressing 
the nature of X, is what X really is, although X does not express Y's nature as Y expresses 
the nature of X. But nevertheless, the expressions "X" and "Y" could be used interchangeably 
in claims about the world (thus the relation between the two is actually identity, although an 
informative identity). As I read the “is” in Parmenides, the subject can only be something that 
would count as a basic entity in an explanation of how things are, and the arguments of B8 
indicate how such a thing must be if it is indeed a genuine or basic entity. An assertion like 
Anaximenes' that air is the real, and thus the fundamental, entity in his cosmology is an example 
of the kind of claim I have in mind; but it fails to be true, because air will turn out to be subject to 
change, divisible, more here and less there and not wholly and completely what it is (as applying 
the arguments of B8 to it will show). Finally, unlike Mourelatos, who does not discuss B3 or 
B6.1—2, I think that the view of Parmenides’ esti as an informative identity can account for 
these passages. 

47 Mourelatos, “Naive Metaphysics,” p. 20. 

48 Ibid. 
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named by ‘F.’ "? Because the naive metaphysician conceives of a world that 
is composed solely of things, to say that “X is F” is to gesture toward the thing 
in a special way. The object of knowledge, for Mourelatos, is thus literally a 
thing that is picked out by a term that must, if it is to name successfully, 
pick out the whole of the thing in a completely positive way.? Thus, when 
one says “X is F,” gesturing toward a thing, one apparently claims that “F” 
constitutes X and reveals exactly what X is. Thus, there is a significant core 
of similarity between the two accounts of the “is” that Mourelatos gives?! 
This shared core notion seems to me to be a good way to begin to 
think about Parmenides' esti claims, because it clearly connects with the 
Presocratic notions of inquiry and of the nature of a thing that could be 
reached through such inquiry." When one says that something is F, say, 
one purports to reveal the nature of the thing to such an extent that we 


Ibid. 

50 This interpretation of Mourelatos's claim about this “is” of introduction and recognition 
is suggested by what he says, particularly about negations, in "Naive Metaphysics," and 
about “kennings and formulaic epithets” in "Determinacy." On pp. 52-53 of "Determinacy," 
Mourelatos says, "Statements of this type imply that the second referring expression somehow 
directly captures or calls forth the characteristic nature, true identity, intrinsic reality, or essence 
of that which is merely referred to by the subject expression" (italics in original); he intends 
this to replace his account of asymmetry in Route. 

5! [ agree with Mourelatos's second account of the "is" to the extent that he thinks that 
such an "is" reveals the nature of a thing or what a thing is, but [ am less sure about the 
metaphysical and epistemological claims that go along with the view developed in the later 
papers. I am not convinced that the naive metaphysics of things, as Mourelatos formulates it, 
best captures the Presocratic outlook, although I agree that, for instance, the early Presocratics 
tended to think of the opposites as real things, each with an independent reality. (Mourelatos 
argues that Heraclitus was the first Presocratic to challenge the naive metaphysics; I think 
that the notions of opposites and opposition in Heraclitus have more affinities with earlier 
Presocratic views than Mourelatos allows.) Further, I find the earlier account of speculative 
predication, with its connection with inquiry, more helpful in placing Parmenides correctly in 
the context of Presocratic thought. Mourelatos's later accounts of an "is" of introduction and 
recognition are based on Homeric examples (Mourelatos’s examples: “This is Ajax, wall of 
the Achaeans" [Iliad 1II.229], "There's a certain island, in mid-sea ..." [Od. IV.844], “There 
was among the Trojans one Dares, bountiful, blameless ...” [Ziad V.9]) that do not attempt 
to explain fundamental natures in a cosmological setting. Mourelatos's later accounts seem to 
me to connect less perspicuously with the Presocratic tradition of inquiry into nature, or what 
there is, than did the original account of speculative predication. Mourelatos suggests that the 
examples in the account of speculative predication in Route may be question-begging. But I 
argue in this chapter that the inquiry into the nature of things is an established practice of early 
Presocratic thought, and that an informative identity claim, or speculative “is,” is an appropriate 
way to explain that thought. 

3? See Route, pp. 62-68. My notion of an informative identity claim about the nature of a 
thing was suggested by Mourelatos's original notion of a speculative "is" and is similar to it 
(and different from it) in the ways I have indicated. Mourelatos also links the Parmenidean 
esti with the concept of physis, adopting Kirk's view that physis need not always be linked 
with the concept of growth (Kirk's claims are on p. 228 of his Heraclitus); though Mourelatos 
claims that Parmenides "conceived the cognitive quest as directed toward &\*@eva rather than 
quote" (Route, p. 63). This is correct; but I see Parmenides’ arguments in A/étheia as connecting 
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know just what the thing actually or really is. This claim is about what-is, 
because in a successful claim, the thing which is F is a thing that genuinely 
or reliably is. It is an identity statement, for it claims an identity between 
the thing we are examining and its nature; but it can also be informative, 
for the claim explains the thing and may well tell us something we did not 
yet know or have just discovered about the thing.” It tells us that the thing 
we are considering is reliably, or genuinely (esti dokimds as B1.32 has it) 
just what it is. Because such a thing is a genuine or reliable entity, it can 
be a genuine object of thought or inquiry and could function as a basic entity 
in a cosmology.“ Knowing the criteria for such an acceptable informative 
identity claim would be of great value, for we could then test claims about 
what there is to see 1f they indeed succeed in telling us about what-is. Such 
tests are the poluderis elenchos of the arguments of B8; these tests combine 
the notions of inquiry, thought, and genuine entities. It is this link among 
inquiry (dizesis), thought (noein), and what-is that gives Parmenides' claims 
their strength. It has been often pointed out that the noun dizesis appears to 
be Parmenides' own invention, but it is connected with the verb dizesthai (to 
seek, to inquire) which appears in Homer and Heraclitus (among others).°° 
“You seek honey-sweet homecoming, glorious Odysseus," (Néotov òl- 
Tyna. vedrtndéa, paidi’ "O8vucot0), says Tiresias in the underworld (Od. 
XI.100); here the idea of a quest is subsumed in the sense of seeking or 
searching at the heart of dizesthai, for Odysseus, the most famous wanderer, 
is in search of home, and this quest 1s of the utmost importance to him. The 
same sense of searching and questing occurs in Heraclitus. He uses forms 
of dizesthai twice, in B22 and in B101. In B22, Heraclitus asserts that “those 


with the earlier Presocratic search for physis because Parmenides seeks to explicate the notion 
of what a thing really is as that which it is as a whole, unchangingly, etc. See also note 65, 
below. 

33 On the issue of informative identity statements, see Kripke, "Identity and Necessity," esp. 
pp. 84—88. Kripke argues that questions of (epistemological) a prioricity and (metaphysical) 
necessity must be scrupulously distinguished; when this is done, it can be seen that “ “Hesperus 
is Phosphorus' is (or can be) an empirical discovery ... [and] that it is necessary" ("Identity 
and Necessity," p. 89n.13). Thus, true identity statements are not only necessary, they can also 
be informative, telling us things we did not know before. I do not, of course, claim that these are 
notions that would have figured in Parmenides' thought about what-is; rather, I suggest that 
it is helpful to think of Parmenides' esti as making informative identity claims about the nature 
of a thing. 

54 | think that few claims of the form “is F” will actually qualify as successful predications. 
Only things with genuine natures can meet Parmenides' criteria and thus be the appropriate 
objects of inquiry. On the view I argue for, only the metaphysically basic entity (or entities) 
in a successful (i.e., rational) cosmology will qualify. 

55 See Mourelatos, Route, pp. 67-68; Coxon, Fragments, p. 173. Mourelatos, rightly, draws 
parallels with Heraclitus: "for Heraclitus [8(@notc] is directed to that which is hidden and 
inaccessible to unthinking mortals: It is a ‘delving into’ and a ‘quest for’ the ọúos of things. 
For Parmenides it is a quest for adfGeix” (p. 68). I shall have more to say below about the 
connection in Heraclitus between physis and aletheia and its significance for Parmenides. 
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seeking (hoi dizemenoi) gold dig up a lot of earth and find little," while in 
B101 he claims, “I inquired into myself (edizesamén emeouton)." In both 
cases, as in the example from the Odyssey, the search is actually a quest 
for something of value. Heraclitus's suggestion is that one can, by diligent 
searching, grasp the truth and find the hidden prize: the search for gold can 
be read as a metaphor for the search for knowledge and the logos, while the 
quest for oneself is the pursuit of insight and self-knowledge.” Considering 
these two fragments together, we can see the connection between searching 
and inquiry: Heraclitus is not merely searching for himself (he is, after all, 
there all along), but he is inquiring into himself in a special way. Heraclitus 
comments on the search for self at B45: "One would never discover the 
limits of soul (psyches peirata), even if one were to travel every road, so 
deep a logos does it have." The need to dig deeply is reinforced by B123: 
“Nature loves to hide" (qóotc xpúnteoða QUE); this suggests, not that the 
search or inquiry is futile, but that it is difficult and that it takes care and 
time to reach understanding. B123 makes explicit the connection between 
search or inquiry and the concept of physis, or the nature of a thing. At 
the very beginning of his work, Heraclitus has stressed the importance of 
physis and has provided a hint to what one who succeeds in the quest for 
physis will find: “people are like the inexperienced when they experience 
such words and deeds as I set forth, distinguishing each thing according to 
its nature (xaxà «otv Otatpéov Exactov), and pointing out how it is (xoi 
ppatwv Ox«ac &yet)." The usual connection of physis is with growth, or with 
the appearance and development of a thing. But here Heraclitus expands 
the notion by linking it with what a thing really is, and in Parmenides the 
notion of what a thing is will be further extended by Parmenides' insistence 
that the genuine character of a thing is not subject to change." According 
to Heraclitus, one who grasps this nature, or physis, of a thing, in accordance 
with the Logos, will have insight into what it really or genuinely is. Thus 
those who comprehend the physis will have true understanding and are to be 
contrasted with the polymaths castigated in B40. The understanding (noos) 
the polymaths lack is the ability to distinguish each thing and to say how it is; 
they cannot, in short, give the physis of anything. In B1 Heraclitus not only 


56 [t is possible to read B22 as a criticism of those practicing traditional inquiry: they are in 
search of truth about the kosmos but find little. But Heraclitus, too, is a searcher; he has the 
advantage of knowing the /ogos, which serves as the basis of an explanation. While disapproving 
of the method adopted by those he criticizes in B22, Heraclitus shares in their search for nature 
(physis), or what a thing genuinely is (as he indicates in B1 and in B123). 

57 [ think that physis, or "nature," can include this notion of the unchanging character of 
what a thing is in Heraclitus as well. Although there is change in the sensible world, and 
this change is manifested through the growth and development of a thing (its physis), the 
logos itself is unchanging and it is through knowing the logos that one comes to be able “to 
distinguish each thing according to its nature and say how it is." Further, no matter how much a 
thing may grow and develop, it still remains just what it is, and that, too, is a function of its 
physis. 
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indicates that to give the physis is to distinguish a thing, to set it apart from all 
others, or to define it, he also says that he will point out or indicate what the 
thing is, using a form of phrazo to make his point. That word, as we know, 
has a significant role in Parmenides, especially in the goddess's fundamental 
assertions in B2. There she tells him "what routes of quest/inquiry (hodoi 
dizésios) alone there are for thinking (or understanding) (noésai)”; as we 
have seen, she rejects the route of what-is-not: "that, I point out to you is a 
path altogether inscrutable” (tiv 8f, tot ppw navaxeuOéa čuuev &tapróv) 
B2.6. It is an “inscrutable path” because it is a path of inquiry that could 
never lead to the real or genuine character of a thing. 

There is a single use of physis in Homer, at Odyssey X.303. Odysseus tells 
of having received from Hermes a magic herb, moly, which will help him 
and his men escape from Circe. Hermes explains that the herb will make 
Odysseus immune to Circe’s poisons and he instructs Odysseus on how to 
use it to free his men (287ff.). 


“Ng dpa pwvijaag nópe PdouaKov ieyeupóvtnc 
èx yains épócac xal uot puow avtod Edere 
etn u&v uéAav Éoxe, yoAaxt 8€ eixeAov dvBoc 
MGÀu sé uw xaXéouct Geol: xaAenóv 8€ T ópócostv 
avdpdo ye Ovrjvoiot Geol Bé te navta SUvavTat. 
(Od. X.302-6) 


Speaking thus, Argeiphontes gave me the drug 

having plucked it from the earth, and he showed me its physis; 
it was black at the root, but with a blossom like milk; 

The gods call it moly; and it is difficult for mortal 

men to dig up, but the gods have all powers. 


Hermes not only gives the fabulous herb to Odysseus, he shows him its 
physis. We are told (by Odysseus) the name of the herb, what it looks like, 
the sort of place it grows, and that it is difficult for mortals to dig up. In 
addition, Hermes tells Odysseus of its protective properties, explaining what 
it will do to him, and why it will protect him from Circe (lines 290ff.). It 
is likely that here in Homer physis means simply a thing’s outward form or 
appearance (as it often seems to in Pindar), related as it is to phud (grow). 

But in the passage we can, I think, see a precursor of Heraclitus’s notion 
of setting out the limits or boundaries of a thing by giving its physis. 

Physis itself does not appear in the extant fragments of Xenophanes, but 
B32 explains that the rainbow is really a cloud: 


58 See N. VI.5 and 7. IV.49; compare with O. I1.86-88. There is a similar development in 
the meaning of eidos, which originally means a thing's shape or outward appearance and comes 
to mean “form” in Plato. Given Parmenides’ restriction of the use of phuo and physis to the 
Doxa section of his poem, he seems to think that this link between the physis of a thing and 
its growth or development is quite strong. 
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fjv v “low xaÀéouot, vepog xal toUto néquxe, 
noppúpeov xal qotvixeov xal yAwpdy i8éo0at. 


And she whom they call Iris, this too is by nature cloud, 
purple, red, and greenish-yellow to see. 


Despite other explanations that have been offered, the nature of the rainbow, 
or what the rainbow actually is, is revealed to be a certain sort of cloud. 
In Xenophanes A39 (Aetius IL.18.1) we find a similar explanation. The 
Dioskouroi (St. Elmo's fire) are said to be “little clouds glimmering because 
of their kind of motion." Both here and in the explanation of the rainbow, we 
have Xenophanes beginning with something that is often taken to be divine 
or supernatural, and then showing or arguing that its nature is really to be 
a cloud of a particular kind.? In B29 Xenophanes asserts that everything that 
comes to be or grows is really earth and water. That is, all the myriad forms 
of life that we perceive are such that they are really (in their true natures) 
earth and water. Xenophanes thus does just what Heraclitus says he will do 
in his fragment 1, "distinguishing each thing according to its nature, and 
showing how it is." Moreover, Xenophanes makes clear how he comes to 
know the natures of these things, for in fragment 18 he suggests that the 
proper path to understanding the physis or nature of something is inquiry: 


oUtoL an’ àpyfic náåvta eot Üvntoto! UnéderEav 
GAG xpóv« CrxoOvrec Epevpiaxouaty ğuewov 


Not from the beginning did the gods reveal al] things to mortals, 
but, in time, inquiring, they find out better.” 


The same notion of the nature, or physis, of a thing also appears in the 
mid fifth century in Herodotus. While there are a number of appearances 
where physis most likely means something like “natural order,” several other 
occurrences are of interest because of their similarities to the Xenophanean 
and Heraclitean uses.*! In Book II, in his discussions of the animals of Egypt, 
Herodotus describes the crocodile and the hippopotamus and says that in 
doing so he is giving the physis of each. At II.68 Herodotus undertakes an 
account of the crocodile, describing its physical appearance, its feeding and 
nesting habits, its size, its daily activities, its ability to see well on land and 
not at all under water, and so on. Herodotus begins his account by saying, 


39 See Lesher, Xenophanes, pp. 141—44, and Mourelatos, ^X is Really Y," pp. 281-85. 
Mourelatos points out (p. 282) that Xenophanes' claim is not only a rejection of supernatural 
explanations, but also a criticism of other naturalistic explanations, for he corrects Anaximenes’ 
account of the rainbow (see Anaximenes A18, A7). 

$0 On this interpretation of Xenophanes B18, see Lesher, Xenophanes, pp. 150-55, and 
“Xenophanes on Inquiry." 

6l See III.22.16, mentioning the physis of wheat; III.116.5—6, where Herodotus remarks that 
he hesitates to believe in one-eyed men who otherwise have a physis like other human beings. 
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“The nature (physis) of the crocodile is the following." Physis appears again 
in II.71 in the account of the appearance, size, voice, and thick hide of the 
hippopotamus. Though the account of the hippopotamus is less complete 
than that of the crocodile, Herodotus seems to aim at the same sort of story 
about it. In explaining the natures of these animals, he tells us what it is to 
be these sorts of beast, what one would need to know in order to be said 
to have an understanding of the crocodile or the hippopotamus. So here in 
Herodotus, as well as in Heraclitus and Xenophanes, physis gives an insight 
into what a thing is. 

A connection between the physis of a thing and truth (a term that brings 
us back to Parmenides) appears in another Heraclitus fragment. At B1129 
Heraclitus links the two notions in his account of sound thinking: 


cot(povely pet) ueylozr xal copin, dAnOeéa Aéyetw xal noty xatk púow 
énatovtac. 


Sound thinking is the greatest virtue and wisdom, to speak the truth and to act 
according to nature, with understanding. 


Heraclitus here suggests that wisdom is to be equated with sound thinking 
and that it consists in speaking the truth and acting in accordance with the 
nature of things.” The fragment claims that one can do this only if one 
perceives or understands each thing "according to its nature" (kata physin). 
Unless one grasps just how things are, or what each thing is, one cannot 
engage in sound thinking. Heraclitus's reference to physis echoes his words 
in B1, and the claim that thinking well is the greatest excellence and wisdom 
links 112 with 22B2, and its assertion that what is common must be followed 
(and that a private understanding never counts as wisdom). Moreover, B112 
also connects with B41, where we learn that the wise is one (Ev tò coqóv): 
knowing the plan that steers all things. But knowing this means knowing 
the actual nature of things according to the logos. Fragment 112 thus 
brings together a number of important issues in Heraclitus's conception of 
knowledge or understanding. But it also brings in the notion of truth. Without 


62 Kirk and Marcovich reject B112 (following Schleiermacher and Heidel); Marcovich says 
that it is "no more than a late (probably Stoic) imitation of Heraclitus" (p. 96). Kahn, on the 
other hand, argues that there is no justification for suspecting the fragment (Art and Thought, 
pp. 119-23); it comes, he says, from a section of Stobaeus where we find other indisputably 
genuine fragments of Heraclitus and no other disputed ones. Moreover, if B112 is rejected, 
it leaves Heraclitus “with nothing really original to say on sóphrosyne, the paramount virtue 
of his age" (p. 120). This, by itself, is certainly not decisive. But it adds its weight to other 
considerations. Kahn therefore concludes that there is no reason to regard B112 as spurious, and 
good reason to accept it. Robinson (Heraclitus, p. 154) follows Kahn. 

63 See Kahn, Art and Thought, p. 122, on this. Here the connection of pAysis and truth 
suggests that the physis of a thing is not itself subject to change, even though the thing itself 
may develop and change. 
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this knowledge of the physis of things, Heraclitus insists, one cannot think or 
act in accordance with the truth; one will be led astray. 

But while the notions of physis and search play an important role in 
Heraclitus’s theory, and while it is useful to think of the Milesians and 
even the Pythagoreans as searching for the nature of the kosmos, in these 
philosophers there is little analysis of the proper way to go about the inquiry 
into what a thing is, little account of a philosophically proper method of 
search.™ It is in Parmenides that the method of the search for what a thing 
is itself becomes a philosophical issue as much as the question of the correct 
understanding of what there is. 

The error of the Doxa suggests that Parmenides is arguing for the proper 
understanding of the character of theoretically fundamental entities in an 


64 In both Xenophanes and Heraclitus, there is discussion of how one determines the truth. 
Xenophanes B18 and B34, for instance, discuss the value and the limitations of inquiry. 
Heraclitus is eager to reject certain methods of truth seeking (Ionian inquiry, reliance on popular 
poets and bards). But there is not, at least in the extant fragments of Xenophanes and Heraclitus, 
a systematic analysis of the right way to go about searching for and testing truth such as we find 
in Parmenides. I think that Heraclitus was worried by the methodological issue, and that he 
offered an account of the nature of the knowledge involved in asking and answering questions 
about physis. But Heraclitus does not seem to have given much thought to the problem of error 
in determining the pAysis of a thing (he sees that error is a problem, but he does not analyze 
the nature of error). From Parmenides' point of view, Heraclitus's very awareness of these 
problems makes him a particular target. Heraclitus's solution (in the unity of opposites) is (from 
the Parmenidean position) quite untenable, for reasons that Heraclitus's own theory should have 
made clear. 

65 There is thus an important connection between the earlier notion of physis and Parmenides' 
account of what it is to be a thing. J. Lesher has suggested to me that the term physis probably 
retains a connection with development and growth, which it gets through its root in puo; and it 
is likely for this reason that Parmenides restricts his uses of physis and phuó to the Doxa section 
of his poem. But, as I have argued here, there is evidence that even in the Greek of Parmenides’ 
time the word held intimations of what a thing really is, what its permanent character is. Thus in 
Pindar (at O. 11.86—88) the poet claims that “the wise man is one who knows many things by 
nature" (coqgóc ó roAÀAà sidos quà); O. IX.100 marks a contrast between that which comes 
by nature and the merit that comes merely through training. At Pr. 489-91 Aeschylus represents 
Prometheus as claiming through his analysis of the flights of certain birds he knew "which 
are by nature lucky and auspicious” (oltwé¢ te deftol gvow cóovópouc te). By the time of 
Sophocles, we find the use of physis to mean “settled character,” or what a thing actually is. 
See, for instance, Tr. 1062-63: "a woman, a female being in nature not a man" (vuv? 8€, 
Ofjkuc oóca xoùx &vOpóc quot). Thus, Parmenides’ claims about what requirements must 
be met by a claim about what a thing genuinely or reliably is (what it really is) are a way of 
reforming earlier views about physis and are relevant to issues of what it is to produce a rational 
cosmology. This view of the relation between Parmenides' account of what something really 
is and earlier inquiry into pAysis is similar to that taken by Mourelatos in Route (pp. 62—63), but 
I am less persuaded than Mourelatos by Kirk's attempts (in Heraclitus, p. 228 with n. 1) to 
remove the concept of growth and development from physis (thus, in the end, Mourelatos is 
right to claim that Parmenides turns his attention to aletheia rather than to physis). Lovejoy 
(“Meaning of $ócic") argued that physis in Presocratic thought should almost always be taken 
as "genuine nature" (even in Empedocles B8); but I do not think that his account of Empedocles’ 
use of physis is correct. Empedocles is committed to denying that mortal things have a nature 
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account of how things are. The error of mortals is to think that the world is 
such that its fundamental entities can combine both what-is and what-is-not.© 

Parmenides criticizes both the result of mortal inquiry and its method. The 
notions of questing, of routes, and of understanding come together in the god- 
dess’s statement at B2.2 of “the only routes of inquiry there are for thinking:” 
aineo óðol YoUvat d:Thatdc clot vofioat. The routes are alternative paths of 
inquiry, and the connection of dizésis with a quest suggests that the object 
is understanding of or genuine thought about something of consequence.” If 
the goal of the search is true understanding, then the goddess is pointing out 
the only routes to it (and, of course, one of them will not be a genuine route 
at all). The goddess does not reveal the content of the understanding that is to 
be gained by following the proper route; rather she both criticizes the route 
that mortals take (in B6 and B7), showing that it leads nowhere, and explains 
(in fragment 8) the route that will lead to success. The motif of the route 
suggests that Parmenides is both criticizing the results of mortal inquiries 
and repudiating the method mortals use to arrive at those results. Led by 
habit into ignoring the signs on the route, lacking control over their noos, 
and failing to make the right decision (krisis), mortals are going about their 
inquiries in the wrong way, failing to test at each stage of inquiry; thus they 
never can arrive at complete understanding and their theories will never be 
trustworthy.” 


or “inner character” of their own, but the force of B8 is to deny that what seem to be cases 
of coming-to-be and passing away—the growth and destruction of mortal things—are really 
what they seem. Instead, they are cases of mixture and separation of what is real (the four roots). 
On various uses of physis, especially compared with einai, see Holwerda, OT XI. 

66 This might suggest that I think that the “mortals” that Parmenides denounces are to 
be identified exclusively with previous philosophers (as, for instance, Coxon, Fragments, 
p. 183). I certainly think that Parmenides' philosophical predecessors are to be included in 
the ranks of mortals, but ordinary folk are there as well. After all, the Ionian practition- 
ers of historia are trying to provide an explanatory account of the kosmos as it appears to 
ordinary people. (This is true even of Heraclitus: what the logos explains is the underly- 
ing unity that accounts for and makes possible the multiplicitous changes in the world as it 
is experienced.) So mortals and philosophers have a shared conception of how things are. 

$7 See Mourelatos, Route, chap. 2, esp. pp. 67—70. 

68 This is true because the signs in B8 function both as characteristics of the natures that 
are reached by proper inquiry and regulating principles for that inquiry. 

69 The subject of the inquiry is not explicitly stated; but it does not follow that Parmenides 
intends his analysis to apply to any inquiry whatever. This is to be contrasted with Furth's 
view that the notion of "inquiry" here is perfectly general: “I shall understand Parmenides 
to mean any investigation of ‘what is’ in the sense of what is so, or what is the case; any 
procedure aimed at ascertaining the facts. ... Nor need any restriction be placed on the subject 
matter—whatever Parmenides is saying will apply equally well to ascertaining whether there is 
animal life on Mars, or a rational root to a certain equation, or an amount of tribute that will 
satisfy the Persians, or whether Socrates is flying, or any broad-leaved plants are deciduous" 
(Furth, "Elements," p. 249). Furth's wide understanding of Parmenides' point seems to be 
echoed in Barnes's claim that Parmenides’ subject is whatever is the object of study (PP, vol. I, 
pp. 163-65). 
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The possibility of error resulting from the malfunction or misuse of noos 
is crucial for understanding its role in Parmenides. While B3 asserts that 
"the same thing is for thinking and for being" (tò yao avtd vosiv &oilv 
te xal elvat), Parmenides also suggests at B6.6 and B7.2-6 that noos can 
be led astray into taking the wrong path so that it comes to be connected 
with Doxa rather than with Alétheia (this is suggested by the appearance 
of both noos and noema in B16). The misuse of noos results in its missing 
or otherwise failing to connect with its proper object, what-is.’' This is 
implicit in the abuse of mortals in B6 and B7. At B6.5-6 the goddess says 
that “helplessness guides their wandering noos (àunyavin . . . (Uver TAaxtOV 
vó6ov)"; the implication is that mortals, having failed to keep their thought 
from the forbidden route, are guided by a mistaken, deceived, and altogether 
helpless noos. Mortals fail in controlling noos; not understanding the nature 
of its proper object, they fail to steer it properly. So, their noos wanders, 
having no genuine object on which to fix. In such a state and on such a route, 
they can never hope to reach persuasive truth, which is itself connected with 
what-is.? And although the subject of the routes of inquiry is not explicitly 
stated, the evidence marshaled above suggests that it is the genuine nature of 
a thing. 

It is, then, hardly surprising that the goddess introduces the way of is- 
not as impossible. If the routes of inquiry for thinking in B2 are ways of 
investigating or reaching what a thing genuinely is, then the route of is-not 
cannot succeed. For what would it be to give a negative account of what 
something really is? It would be to say “it is not this, or this, or this ...” 
and such a route can never be completed; it is not anuston. Something that 
was negative in this sense would be nothing in particular, and it is clear 
that one cannot think of something that is nothing in particular (we might 
think of the Cyclopes who misinterpret Polyphemus's cry that he is being 
harmed by “No-Man.”). Mortals would deny that this is the route of inquiry 
that they take. But Parmenides' argument is that the theories adopted by 
mortals, committed as they are to coming-to-be and passing away, or to 
change, actually consign mortals to the negative route. If something changes 
from being, say, F to being G, it cannot actually have been either F or G. 
What it actually is remains inscrutable and indeterminate. Thus, mortals end 


70 Compare with Coxon's "for the same thing is for conceiving as is for being" (Coxon, 
Fragments, p. 54). On noein in this fragment, see Finkelberg, "Parmenides' Foundation," 
pp. 55-56 and esp. n. 48. See also Heidel, “On Certain Fragments," pp. 720-23. 

71 Barnes notes that even in its traditional uses, there is no guarantee that noein will always 
be veridical (PP, vol. I, p. 158). 

7? Lesher argues that in Parmenides human beings are for the first time said to be capable of 
controlling and directing noos. See "Parmenides' Critique of Thinking," p. 29. Lesher contrasts 
the picture of the kouros as controlling his noos, and testing the goddess's claims, with the 
traditional poetic depiction of mortals as helpless and passive, as in Archilochus fr. 70, and 
Homer, Od. XVIII. 136-37. 
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up on the route of what-is-not, whether they intended to take it or not. B6 and 
B7 show the fate of those who try to take this route: their path is backward 
turning, and they wander, getting nowhere. The reason for this is shown in the 
proofs of B8: these mortal views will always end up involving what-is-not, 
and that is impossible. Thus, Parmenides’ rejection of what-is-not in B2 
(“for you could not know what-is-not [for that is not to be accomplished] 
nor could you point it out") depends not so much on a “law of thought” about 
the impossibility of thinking of what is non-existent, but on the practical 
impossibility of giving a genuine account of what a thing is that involves 
commitments to negations.” So, rejecting the existential reading of esti will 
allow us both to tell a coherent story about the structure of the argument 
and to see Parmenides as a crucial figure in the development of Presocratic 
thought about cosmology and the nature of what-is. 

I suggest the following structure for the Aletheia (as we have it in the 
extant fragments). First, in B2, the goddess announces that there are two 
routes of inquiry possible, and in announcing them she indicates that only 
one of them is a genuine, i.e., successful route. It is successful because 
it is persuasive and trustworthy, and it leads to truth. The other is not a 
genuine route because it leads literally nowhere. One can wander along it, 
but taking such a route will never lead thought to its desired destination. 
The reason why the routes have the character they do is given in B2.7-8: 
"for you could neither know what-is-not (for it is not to be accomplished 
[ou ... anuston™ ]) nor could you point it out" and in B3: “the same thing 
is for thinking and for being." In B6 the goddess repeats her assertion that 
what-is is while what is nothing (that which is not) is not. The youth is 
bidden to consider this, and then the goddess lays out her plan for the rest 
of the poem: she will lead the youth through the correct route (B8.1—50) 
and then through the Doxa, the route of is-not, pointing out the path that 
mortals take, thinking they are saying and thinking what-is when in fact they 
are on the negative route. B6 and B7 finish the preliminary story of those 
on the forbidden path that is mentioned at B6.4—5, giving an account of the 
fate of mortals on the negative route. The youth is then (B7.2-6) exhorted 
to keep his thought (noema) from that route, and told how to manage that 
task: he must judge for himself the much-contesting trials that the goddess 
will lay out in B8.1-49. There she shows how to try or test a claim: is it 


73 On this view, the claim at B6.1-2 that what-is "can be, while nothing cannot" points 
out that what-is-not is that which has no character or nature at all: it is not anything in 
particular, thus nothing at all, and so not something that can be said or thought. The sense 
here is still fundamentally predicative rather than primarily existential and is captured well by 
Mourelatos's “characterizing” sense of nothing or what-is-not. See Mourelatos, "Determinacy" 
and “ ‘Nothing’ "; see also Kahn, “Retrospect,” pp. 26-27n.45. 

7^ Mourelatos's suggestion about the ambiguity of anuston here is quite suggestive. See 
"Determinacy," pp. 49—50. Neither can the journey along the route be completed, nor can an 
account of what-is-not be completed, because what-is-not is itself indeterminate and not fixed. 
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on the route of what-is or of what-is-not? Any purported claim about what-is 
that fails the tests enumerated in the signs of B8.2-4 is really a claim about 
what-is-not.^ We learn in B8.1—49 the formal characteristics of something 
that passes the tests for what-is. I now turn to the details of the arguments 
in B2-B7. 


3. Mortal Error and the Routes of Inquiry 


In B2 the goddess introduces the routes of inquiry, presenting the positive 
route as "the path of Persuasion" and characterizing the negative path as 
not a genuine route at all. In the remaining fragments before B8, she offers 
further claims about the proper and improper routes of inquiry while, at the 
same time, withholding the actual details of the content of the positive route, 
which come in B8.” These fragments reinforce the unacceptability of the 
negative route by showing the difficulties encountered by those who try to 
follow it in their inquiries, and contrasting those difficulties with the coherent 
thought of one who takes the positive route. At the end of the sequence, and 
just before B8, the youth is exhorted to judge for himself the claims made 
by the goddess. These fragments present some difficulties. Just as the content 
of the proper route is not provided before B8, in B6 and B7 there are few 
details given of the error committed by mortals (those details come in the 
Doxa). This lack of specificity about mortal error has led to questions about 
the mistake mortals make and the number of routes that the goddess actually 
discusses. In this section I discuss these issues and suggest that it is correct 
to think that there are only two routes considered in the poem, and that the 
mortal confusion chronicled in B6 and B7 is caused by the attempt to make 
the rejected path of B2 a route of inquiry. 

B4 exhorts us to consider what-is, and describes the connected, focused 
nature of what-is: 


- yv » z H H H z 
àcŪooe 8 óucc anedvta Vow napeóvta BeBaiwe 
ov yàp àmoxuriset TO &Óv toU EdvtO¢ ExyeoGar 


75 [n this sense the signs (sémata) along the route in B8 also function as metaphorical 
turnstiles. I do not mean to suggest that the serata are literally meant as gates, but only that 
each sign gives a condition that a thing that is must meet. A failure to meet the criterion blocks 
further passage down the route of what-is. Because the signs delimit necessary characteristics 
of what-is, an account of what-is that fails to satisfy a sema can be cast aside with no further 
examination. 

76 This assumes that the arrangement of fragments as we now have them is roughly correct. I 
am well aware that this assumption may be wrong, and that there may be important parts of 
Parmenides' arguments missing. I do not find other arrangements of the fragments DK numbers 
from B2-B7 any more persuasive or compelling than the DK arrangement (see, for instance, 
Coxon's arrangement in Fragments). All an interpreter of Parmenides can do is to try to make 
the best sense possible out of the surviving fragments. 
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oUte axióvápevov ná&vtr) návxoc XATA XOOLOYV 
OUTE GUVLOTÓ[E VOV. (B4) 


Look on things which, though far off, are firmly present to the mind; 
for you will not cut off what is from holding to what is, 

neither dispersing everywhere in every way in order, 

nor gathering together. 


The claim is that what may seem far off (the goddess's truth that is “far from 
the beaten track of human beings," perhaps [B1.27]), is nevertheless present 
to the mind and is to be considered. Given the connection between thought 
and what-is announced in B3, the natural reading is that we are to consider or 
think about what-is. This, no matter how remote it may seem, is actually 
firmly present to the mind, or understanding, as all genuine thought is about 
what-is, and what-is cannot be cut off from itself. The fragment has both 
metaphysical and epistemological implications. There is no what-is-not that 
could cut off or disperse what-is, so what-is all alike is, and is whole and 
continuous (as will be argued in B8). There are no internal divisions that 
would allow it to be broken or separated from itself; thus what-is cannot be 
scattered and gathered but is all together." Moreover, because what-is has 
this character, it is all present to noos and can be grasped by the attentive 
mind." This is yet another indication of how thought or understanding is 
committed to what-is (see B8.34—36). One whose noos is focused on what-is 
has a direct, clear, and single-minded grasp of it, unlike the two-headed 
mortals of B6.5. 

B4, the picture of mortals whose wandering noos is guided by helplessness 
(B6.5—9), and the exhortation to keep one’s thought (noema) away from the 
route of inquiry taken by mortals (B7.2), all suggest that there is a choice 
or decision that can be made concerning thought about what-is; it is up to 
us to decide which path of inquiry to take. This is, at first glance, denied 
by the opening of B6: 


It is necessary that what is for saying and thinking be; for it can be 
but nothing cannot; this I bid you ponder. (B6.1—2) 


77 The similarity of the language suggests a criticism of Heraclitus here (see B10). His “things 
brought together” contain and so shift between opposites; in contrast, Parmenides claims that 
what-is is stable. It is also tempting to read this fragment as a criticism of Anaximenes, whose 
fundamental being, air, is changed into other things by condensation and rarefaction. “Dispersing 
in every way” and “gathering together,” air seems to change in its very nature by becoming 
other things and not simply underlying them, and thus, according to Parmenides, cannot be a 
genuine entity. 

78 Xenophanes, in B34, had suggested that one can have sure and certain knowledge only 
about what one has experienced directly. In this he echoes the Homeric view that knowledge 
comes either from direct experience or as something provided by a reliable source (see, for 
instance, the invocation of the Muses to tell the poet all about the Achaian fighters at Troy 
at liad 11.484—92). Parmenides responds that what-is is always “firmly present to the mind" and 
so can be known reliably. 
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The claim that “it is necessary that ...” (chré) suggests one might read the 
claim as "necessarily, what is for speaking and for thinking is”; and then 
the exhortation to control our noos so as not to say and think what is not 
becomes otiose. On this reading, it looks as though we have no choice but 
to say and think what-is, for nothing else is possible. But I think that this 
is an over-interpretation of chre. The necessity here is that of something’s 
being right or proper, something that ought to be the case, rather than the 
technical sense of “necessarily.” So the opening claim of B6 is better read 
as "it is right that what is for saying and thinking be; for what-is can be, 
but nothing cannot." This then gives some force to the goddess's appeal that 
we ponder her claim, and to the lines that follow. For there she describes 
her plan for the rest of the poem and the predicament of mortals who have 
not learned the lesson that she is teaching here. Thinking of all these things, 
and keeping in mind the claims of B2 and B6.1—2, her hearers will be in 
a position to avoid the blandishments of much-experienced habit (ethos 
polupeiron B7.3), and to judge the much-contested testing and challenge 
(poluderis elenchos B7.5) of the goddess, and to make the proper choice 
about a route of inquiry. 

In making that choice, we need to be clear about how many routes of 
inquiry there are. The standard view is that there are three, the route of 
what-is, the route of what-is-not, and the route that attempts to combine 
what-is and what-is-not; and that the goddess undertakes to rule out two 
wrong or improper routes.® This account of the goddess's plan is based on 
the pronouncements at B6.1—5: 


ki 


Xe? TO Aéyetv te voeiv T €dv čuuevar Zott yàp elvat, 
undev 8' oox au?! 


2 ^ 


tå a’ €yà qpátecOot dvwya. 


79 See Mourelatos, Route, Appendix III, pp. 277-78. See also Kerferd's concurring remarks 
in his review of Bormann (p. 130). 

80 For full discussions of this issue, see Cordero, "Les deux chemins," and Nehamas, 
"Parmenides' Three Ways." 

81 These lines present a number of difficulties, both of text and of interpretation. Cordero 
notes that Tarán's re-examination of the manuscripts shows that they actually read yp? tò Aéyeww 
tO voeiv x óv £upeva in line 1 (“Les deux chemins," pp. 24-25n.1; "Texte de Parménide," 
pp. 19-20; for Cordero's translation, see n. 91, below). O'Brien adopts this reading, and like 
Cordero, takes the two occurrences of tó as demonstratives (O’ Brien, "Le Poème de Parménide,” 
p. 24; see also pp. 197ff.). Coxon notes the manuscript readings but accepts Karsten's proposal 
of tò Aéyetv te voeiv, which was incorporated into Diels’ text of Simplicius's commentary 
and into the text of DK (Fragments, p. 55; Cordero examines the history of the DK version 
in n. 1 of "Les deux chemins" referred to above). I here follow Coxon in retaining the DK 
text. The interpretation of B6.1—2 is also open to dispute. Owen, who takes the subject to be 
"what can be thought or spoken of" and the esti to be existential, finds these lines to contain a 
"celebrated fallacy,” that of "the so-called de re interpretation of modal statements" (‘‘Eleatic,” 
p. 15 and n.4). Robinson defends Parmenides against Owen in "The Real" and "Ascertainment." 
Ketchum, who accepts Owen's account of the subject, but reads the esti as predicative (“what 
is is something or other"), claims that the argument “seems cogent enough" (“Parmenides,” 
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"pons yàp o’ ag’ 6500 tats Su jotoc (elpyo), 
avt&e Enett’ dnd thc, fjv dh Bootol eibóxec ovdev 
TARTTOVTAL, Slxpavot... (B6.1—5) 


It is right that what is for saying and thinking be; for it can be 
but nothing cannot; this I bid you ponder. 

For I hold you back from this first way of inquiry 

and then again from that, on which mortals, knowing nothing, 
wander, two-headed ... 


There are two reasons to think that this text commits the goddess to ruling 
out two ways, leaving the third in command. First, the whole of B6.1— 
2a is a statement of the positive route (although this has not always been 
recognized? ), for the claim that nothing cannot be is part of the genuine 
path of inquiry. Second, if this is the case, then, when the goddess says that 
she bars the kouros "from this first route" in B6.3, she can hardly mean to bar 
him from the positive route. So, in saying ap’ 0506 xar hoog, the 
goddess must refer to some route other than the one she has just adumbrated 
in B6.1—2a, one that must be a negative path. Thus, when she then adds, "and 
then again from that (route)" and specifically mentions mortals, she must 
refer to yet another negative route. The route of mortals (the so-called third 
route) seems to combine what-is and what-is-not, so the first negative route 
(apparently referred to at B6.3) must be a completely negative route, which 
simply asserts that what-is-not is. 

As is well known, there are difficulties with this view. There is, in the 
text as it stands, simply no first negative route mentioned. A number of 
suggestions have been made to deal with this. Some have taken the short 
statement undev 8’ oùx £cxtv at B6.2a to be a compressed statement of 
the purely negative route. But Tarán, Cordero, and Nehamas have argued 
persuasively that this cannot be correct. One solution to the difficulty 


p. 177). For further discussion of the lines, and a defense of Parmenides against Owen's claims, 
see Goldin, who accepts the Tarán reading of the lines as reported by Cordero. 

8? On B6.1-2a as a statement of the positive route, see Tarán (Parmenides, pp. 54-58), 
Cordero (“Les deux chemins"), and Nehamas (“Parmenides’ Three Ways"). 

83 Barnes argues that there is no positive route mentioned in B6; rather, the fragment discusses 
two negative routes. According to Barnes, lines 4—9 mention the route of mortals (which Barnes 
glosses as maintaining "both that it is and that it is not"). But the route of mortals is not the "first 
road" of line 3; that is the purely negative route. According to Barnes, B6.1—2 is not a statement 
of the positive route, but the end of an argument against the purely negative route that began 
at B2.7-8 (PP, vol. I, pp. 159-60). So the "first road of inquiry" mentioned in B6 and from 
which we are held back is actually the purely negative route and there is no mention of a positive 
route in B6. This is improbable. Tarán's argument that B6.1-2a contains the positive route is 
convincing (and Barnes provides no argument against it). Barnes assumes that B3 comes at the 
end of B2, but then the connection of B6.1—2, as a statement of the purely negative route, with 
the end of the complex of B2 and B3 is quite unclear. B2 ends with a rejection of the negative 
route, saying that what-is-not can be neither known nor pointed out (B2.7-8). B3, which claims 
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of B6.3 (the most drastic) is to posit a lacuna of varying lengths at the 
end of the line.** Tarán, rejecting the view that there are three routes in 
total, with two negative ways, suggests that the lacuna said something to 
indicate that the "holding back" from the first way (the positive way) was 
only temporary, and to suggest that the goddess would return to it presently. 
This leaves Parmenides with only one negative route, which is discussed in 
B6.3ff. and B7; having discussed them, the goddess returns to the positive 
route in B8.1ff. Stokes, rejecting Tarán's account, opts for a lacuna after 6.3 
that contained a statement of the completely negative route. Thus, Stokes 
maintains the traditional view of two negative routes. The necessary gap, 
according to Stokes, could have been in the manuscripts of Simplicius that 
have come down to us, or, as Stokes conjectures, there may have been a 
gap in Simplicius’s own source, also coming after line 3.9 Finkelberg agrees 
that there must be a lacuna but he says little about its content." He actually 
sees three rejected routes in B6-B7: one that asserts that Being does not exist 
(his view of B6.3 plus the projected lacuna); one that asserts that both Being 
and not-Being exist (B6.4—9), and one that asserts the existence of not-Being 
(B7.1-2). 

All of these interpretations (except Tarán's) share the view that we are 
free to ignore Parmenides' suggestions in his poem that there are only two 
routes of inquiry. In several places the goddess indicates that there are only 
two routes to be considered. First, at the end of B1, she says that the kouros 
will learn "all things"; and she explains this as first, "the unshaking heart of 
persuasive truth (rju£v a&àrfeirz euneéoc &tpeuès Atop)” (B1.29) and then 
"the beliefs of mortals in which there is no true trust (6€ BootHyv 56€ac, 
talg ovx Eve nlotic GAnOWc)" (B1.30). No “third route" appears here in 
the programmatic announcement that governs the whole poem. Second, in 
B2.1-2 the goddess claims explicitly that she will introduce the only routes 
of inquiry that there are: 


that "the same thing is for thinking as for being" supports the positive route against the negative 
route. On Barnes's view, the opening of B6 continues the argument begun at the end of B2 
against the route of what-is-not. So the goddess must, on Barnes's account, be referring to the 
negative route of B2 when she says that she holds us back from the first route of inquiry. But 
if we look back to B2, the first route mentioned is the positive route of what-is, not the negative 
route of what-is-not. So there is, on Barnes’s view, still the problem of what the “first route" 
actually refers to. Barnes's account has affinities with Owen's. Owen sees the opening lines 
of B6 as establishing “that what can be talked or thought about must exist” ("Eleatic Questions," 
p. 15). This in turn, according to Owen, supports B2.7-8 (p. 11). 

84 Tarán (Parmenides), Stokes (One and Many), Finkelberg (“Parmenides’ Foundation") all 
adopt this expedient. There is disagreement about whether the gap occurred in the transmission 
of Simplicius's work, or whether it was already in Simplicius's text of Parmenides. 

35 See Stokes, One and Many, pp. 112-15. Stokes's rejection of Tarán's account is on p. 113; 
his positive account is on pp. 113-15. 

36 Finkelberg, "Parmenides" Foundation," p. 60n.60; p. 61n.65. 

87 Ibid., pp. 61—62n.65. 
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ct Ò’ &y’ évov épéo, xdutoa è ot UUBov dxobaac, 
ainep dol Uotvat SCyatd¢ elot vofjoat 


Come now, and I will tell you, and you, hearing, preserve the story, 
the only routes of inquiry there are for thinking. 


When she actually introduces routes in B2, there are only two. The first is 
clearly the proper route of what-is, introduced in B2.3-4, while the second 
is the route of what-is-not, introduced at B2.5—7. It is reasonable, at this 
point in the development of the poem, for a hearer or reader to link the first 
route with the “unshaking heart of persuasive truth" already mentioned at 
B1.29, especially as the goddess herself marks the connection through the 
notion of persuasion, saying that the first route is one that “is the path of 
Persuasion (for it attends upon truth)" (IIc800c oti xéXeu8oc [&Anfetr, yàp 
Onndet]). Moreover, identifying the second route of B2 with the beliefs of 
mortals mentioned at B 1.30 is also reasonable, for the goddess characterizes 
the negative route of B2.5—7 as one that is “wholly without report,” or a route 
that is not genuine; this claim is consistent with the view that the beliefs of 
mortals lack “true trust." The goddess says the kouros will learn two sorts 
of things (the truth and then the beliefs of mortals) and she then goes on to 
suggest that there are two corresponding routes of inquiry. Further, fragments 
B6.4 through B7 constitute an admonition against mortal beliefs,** and then 
B8 (clearly the account of the positive route) begins with a claim that only 
a single story of a route remains. So, leaving out B6.1—3 for the moment, 
we have a preliminary account that suggests that two sorts of views will be 
discussed (B1.28—30), a claim that the only possible routes of inquiry are 
about to be introduced (B2.1—2), followed by a discussion of two routes only 
(B2.3-8), and a warning against one route, the route of mortals in B6.4—7. 
Indeed, the only reason for looking for more than two routes is the difficulty 
of reconciling B6.3 with the rest of the first seven extant fragments. 

That difficulty rests on the goddess's claim that she will first bar us 
from a certain route of inquiry: xpótnc yap o’ ag’ 6800 tatrtn¢ Su fjotoc 
eleyw (for I bar you from this first path of inquiry). But that claim itself 
presents a problem. There is no manuscript authority for eirgo: in all of the 
surviving manuscripts in which B6.3 appears, the verse ends at dizésios.” 
The Aldine edition (Venice, 1526) of Simplicius's Commentary had dealt 
with the incomplete line by printing B6.3 as npo trc yao ap’ 6800 rare 


88 There seems no good reason to think that B7 discusses two routes, or that it is anything 
other than a discussion of the route of mortals. See Cordero, "Les deux chemins" pp. 11—12; and 
Nehamas, "Parmenides' Three Ways," pp. 100—101. Cordero grants that there is a resemblance 
between 6.3 and 7.1, "but it is a matter of an external resemblance and so deceptive" (p. 11; 
see also n. 89, p. 28). 

89 Cordero, "Les deux chemins," p. 10. In his n. 81 (p. 28), Cordero records the following 
manuscript variations in line 6.3: “Cod. B and Cod. C, v in place of o’; Cod. G, nothing between 
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yap and ag’. 
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Ot fiotoc eipye vónua (For hold back your thought from this route of inquiry). 
The addition of eirge noema was followed by later editors, although they 
made other changes to the line.” Diels, following the spirit of the Aldine 
and what he took to be the example of B7.2 (thus retaining o"), printed the 
now familiar newtys yàp o’ dp’ 6500 tadths hoos (eloyw) in the Berlin 
edition of Simplicius's Commentary, and he followed this in his Parmenides 
and in the editions of Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. But the lack of 
manuscript authority should make us wary, particularly as the difficulty in 
making 6.3 fit with the rest of the fragments can be traced to the presence of 
eirgo. Cordero and Nehamas independently argue that the goddess says that 
there are only two routes, that all the discussions of the krisis point to only 
two possibilities, and that the structure of B6 itself makes eirgo an extremely 
unlikely choice for Parmenides here. Both suggest replacing eirgo with a 
form of archein (to begin), Cordero choosing row tng yàp T ap’ 6500 tatc 
òo ğoče (for you will begin from this first route of inquiry?'), Nehamas 
completing the line as xpótrc yàp olot)” dp’ 6800 xaótnc SU fjotoc ðpčw 
(For first I will begin for you from this way of inquiry).? Both of these 
suggestions make sense of B6: the goddess begins with a statement of the 
positive route, exhorting the youth to ponder that claim. Then she lays out 
her plan for the rest of the poem; first will come the discussion of the content 
of the positive route (B8.1—49) and then a discussion of the details of the 
route of mortals (the Doxa: B8.50 to the end of the fragments as we have 
them), with a short description of the plight of mortals on that route in B6.5—9 
and a warning to avoid it in B7.” On this view, the structure of the fragments 
preceding B8 becomes clearer, and there is no need to posit a third route 


90 See Cordero, "Les deux chemins," p. 11 for full discussion of the history of this line 
between the Aldine and Diels editions. 

?! Cordero gives the whole sequence from B6.1 as “Il est nécessaire de dire et de penser qu'il 
y a de l'étre; parce qu'étre est possible et le néant n'existe pas. Je t'invite a méditer cela, car 
tu commenceras par ce premier chemin de la recherche, et ensuite par celui par lequel . . . " ("Les 
deux chemins," p. 24). 

92 On o’ as an elision of col, see Nehamas, “On Parmenides’ Three Ways," p. 104 with 
notes. Nehamas cites parallel elisions of col at Iliad 1.170-71, (probably) Iliad XX1.122-23, 
and Sappho, “Ode to Aphrodite," 18-19. 

93 Nehamas discusses the use of archein with apo on p. 105 of “On Parmenides’ Three Ways"; 
see also Cordero, "Les deux chemins," p. 22. 

%4 Finkelberg objects to Cordero's reading of the passage (he does not mention Nehamas), 
claiming that Cordero's interpretation "destroys the general line of Parmenides' argumentation 
and is hardly compatible with B8.1—2" (Parmenides' Foundation," p. 61n.61). Rather than 
destroying Parmenides’ argument, the replacement of eirgo gives a coherent structure to the 
first part of the Alétheia; it may not be compatible with Finkelberg's account of the argument, 
but that is a different matter. Finkelberg's account relies on an existential reading of the esti 
and requires that there be three mistaken routes (not two, as on most interpretations). Both 
of these assumptions seem to me dubious. I do not see the force of Finkelberg's complaint about 
B8.1-2. There is no reason why, on either Cordero's or Nehamas's view, we cannot understand 
the negative route to have been rejected by B8.1 (indeed, it is characterized as impossible as it is 
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that would disturb the dualistic underpinnings of the whole poem.? I think 
that the Nehamas reconstruction of the line is slightly preferable, for it keeps 
the action of the poem centered on the goddess who tells the story. Moreover, 
it makes a nice parallel with B8.50—52, where the goddess announces that 
she is ending her discussion of the genuine route of inquiry: 


£v TG coi. nao nio1óv Adyov HSE vónua 
duole &Anelnc: 5d€ac 8’ and tobde Bpoteias 
udvOave XOGUOV ELOY ENEWY ATATHAOY AxOUWY. 


Here I bring to an end for you my trustworthy speech and thought 
about truth; from here on learn mortal beliefs 
listening to the deceptive order of my words. 


The goddess announces that she is concluding her story of the true route and 
beginning her account of mortal belief. This line matches up with B6.3 in that 
at B8.50 the goddess says soi pauo (I bring to an end for you), which parallels 
soi arxo at 6.3 (I begin for you). Further, the goddess marks the beginning 
of her untrustworthy account: apo toude (from here); in B6.3 we have apo 
... tautés (from this [route]).°® Besides the linguistic echoes, the passage 
at B8.50—52 is in agreement with the proposed emendment of B6.3 in two 
ways. First, it confirms that the plan was to begin with the genuine route 
that leads to truth and then to go on to the spurious route that mortals take. 
Second, it shows that the structure of the claim at B6.3 is consistent with 
the goddess’s practice throughout the poem. Like any good teacher, eager 
that her pupil not get lost, she began by announcing her strategy (B1.28—30), 
enunciating the basic principles that she will follow (B2); then, as she begins 
to carry out her plan she repeats the procedure (B6.3—4); and again, halfway 
through carrying it out, she pauses to remind her hearer where they are in 
the plan that she had sketched earlier (B8.50—52).” 

If there is but a single negative route, what is it? B2 claims that there 
are two routes of inquiry: "the one that it is and that it is not possible not 


introduced). The goddess says that the negative route is not a genuine route, yet B6 and B7 show 
that mortals try to follow it. Having first learned the details of the only genuine path, the positive 
route (in B8.1—49), the kouros is then given the content of the negative route (in the Doxa), 
knowing that account to be deceptive, yet needing to learn it (and its principles) so that the 
goddess's claim at B8.61 will be fulfilled: no opinion of mortals will overtake him. 

95 As Nehamas puts it, "Fragment B6 does not therefore reject any way of inquiry. On 
the contrary, it says that the goddess will follow (demonstrate) two methods of inquiring into 
nature—and which is just what she does." Nehamas, "On Parmenides' Three Ways," p. 105. 

96 I am indebted to Alexander Nehamas for his suggestions about this passage. 

97 Compare also the remarks at B8.60—61, also using a first person singular verb (phatízó) 
with soi. I suspect that there may have been some sort of similar remark at the end of the 
Doxa. In reporting B19 (in de Caelo 558.8—11), Simplicius says that it comes after Parmenides 
has described the order (diakosmésis) of perception but he does not say that B19 marks the 
conclusion of the poem. 
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to be” (B2.3) and “the other that it is not and that it is right that it not 
be” (B2.5). One impetus for the claim that there are actually two negative 
routes has come from interpreting the route of B2.5 as one that says that 
what in no way is at all, is? This leaves room for a so-called mortal 
route, which takes its character from the description of mortals at B6.8— 
9. There, mortals are said to think that “to be and not be are the same and 
not the same" (oic TÒ néAetw TE xal oOx Elvat THUTOV VEVÓLLOTAL KOU TAUTOY). 
Accordingly, the route mortals take is supposed to be one that combines 
what-is and what-is-not as opposed to the routes that say purely "it is" or 
“it is not." 

But once one has attempted to say or think "what is not" in any way at 
all one is immediately on the negative route, not on some third route that is 
supposed to be intermediate between the routes of being and not being. In B8 
Parmenides will prove that to deviate in any way from the route that it is— 
that route that is the path of persuasion which attends upon truth (B2.4)—is 
to take the forbidden route of what is not. Any failure to satisfy the criteria 
that are laid out in B8, any account of a thing that makes that thing something 
that can come to be or pass away, or something divisible, or changing, or 
imperfect, is to take the route that is essentially negative and thus ruled out 
by the krisis “is or is not?" 


... f) € xolos negl xoUtov £v TOS’ čaty 
čati T] 00x Zottw’ xéxpixat 8’ obv, donee aveynn, 
Thy uèv é&v avdntov àvóvugov (00 yàp aANOr¢ 
čati 636), thy 8 ote néAew xal éxfjruguov civar. 
(B8.15-18) 


... and the decision about these things is in this: 

is or is not; and it has been decided, just as is necessary, 

to leave the one unthinkable and unnamed (for it is not a true 
route), and the other to be and to be genuine. 


Any hint of what-is-not in an account of what a thing really is disqualifies 
that account, for it is one that was reached via the negative route and 
so is not a genuine account at all. What Parmenides will show in B8 
is that, despite appearances, mortals turn out to be on the negative path, 
though they think they are on the positive route. It is precisely in this 
belief that their "two-headedness" (B6.5) lies. For they believe that their 
account is of what something genuinely is, while they are at the same 
time (and unknowingly) actually saying something negative. Thus, agreeing 
that negative accounts are wrong, while at the same time trying to give 
an account that, according to the criteria of B8, turns out to be negative, 


98 This is often given as saying or thinking that non-existence exists. I have already discussed 
why 1 do not think this is the proper reading of the esti in Parmenides. 
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they must genuinely think that to be and not be are the same and not the 
same. It is this unwitting embrace of the negative route that the goddess 
refers to in her claim at B6.5-6 that “helplessness in their breasts guides 
their wandering noos” (dunyavin yàp £v aùtõv ocfjücotv iGbver rAaxtdv 
vóov). Because they do not control their noos and pay attention to the ` 
krisis, mortals, who begin on the positive route, unwittingly wander off 
that route and on to the negative one; thus they deserve the epithet the 
goddess uses of them: they are hordes without judgment (akrita phula). 
Their failure to control noos and their lack of judgment is what leads them to 
be carried along “deaf as well as blind" (xwol Oudd¢ vuqAot te B6.7). Now, 
kophos means "dull" or “obtuse” as much as “deaf,” and tuphlos also can be 
used of errors in thought,” and this is surely the meaning intended here.'9 
Mortals are obtuse and blind to the truth; they are "amazed" (tethepotes 
B6.7) and are "carried along," uncritical, rather than systematically making 
their own way along the genuine route of inquiry."! Because of mortals’ 
confusion about their own views, and their conflation of what-is and what- 
is-not, “the path of all is backward-turning" (m&vtwv ðè naAtviponóc tot 
xérevGoc B6.9).!9? 

Having sketched out the state of mortals who conflate the two routes, in 
B7 the goddess once more exhorts the kouros: 


ov yàp ufjroxe toŬto bar, elvat ud óvta: 

&AXà ot tHad’ ay’ 0900 lhos eipye vonua, 
undé o’ @80¢ noAUnetpov 690v xaX thvde DuéoOo, 
vou&v &oxonov óuyua xal rxfieacav axoury 

xal yAdooav, xpivat 8 Aóy« noAOÓnpty ÉAEv xov 


&E éu£Oev enO£vza. 


99 Most commentators seem to take the terms this way, though without specifically discussing 
the line. Tarán treats ruphios as characterizing intellectual error; see p. 63. He finds a parallel use 
in Pindar (Pae. 7b 13ff.). Coxon, on the other hand, takes the terms literally, as a "failure in 
the exercise of the senses" (Fragments, p. 186). 

100 See, for instance, Sophocles, O.T. 370-71: col 8€ tot’ obx Zar’, enl tuQÀóc Ta T’ WTA 
tóv te voOv té vt’ Guyar’ el (it is not for you because you are blind in your ears and your nous as 
well as in your eyes). 

101 Heraclitus had used similar language to make a similar complaint: at 22B34 he says that 
those who are uncomprehending (of the logos) “hear as the deaf do” (a@Uvetot axovaavtec 
xupotaty £obxauat). 

102 Does pantón refer to the beliefs of mortals, to the path mortals take, or to things in the 
phenomenal world? I think the most natural reading is to take it as part of the goddess’s abuse of 
mortals themselves and so to refer to both their beliefs and the path they follow (which are, after 
all, related). Because their noos wanders, they cannot keep on the straight or genuine path of 
inquiry, and so both their journey, and also their accounts of what things are, are backward 
turning. I think that is particularly true of the mortal belief given in the Doxa, where the 
fundamental entities, Light and Night, turn out to be opposites that must each be defined in 
terms of what the other is not. I discuss this further in Chap. III. 
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For never shall this be forced through:'®? that things that are not are; 
but you hold back your thought from this route of inquiry, 

nor let much-experienced habit force you along this path, 

to ply an aimless eye and resounding ear 

and tongue, but judge by /ogos the much-contested testing 

spoken by me. 


She begins by recapitulating her claim about the impossibility of what-is- 
not (first made in the assertion at B2.5—8 that the route of what-is-not is 
not a genuine route): what-is-not cannot be and can never be proved to be. 
Nevertheless, habit or custom may overcome us and through inattention we 
may wander onto the negative route. But if we do so, in attempting to give a 
negative explanation of the character of a thing, we are plying an aimless eye 
and echoing ear and tongue as we wander this route, and we will actually 
learn nothing and say nothing.“ Lines B7.4—5 are often taken as criticism 
of attempts to base an account of what-is on sensory experience.'™ This is 
undeniable; for certainly accounts of what-is that are based on experience 
will attempt to say that what-is comes into being, changes, is in different 
ways at different times, and so on. But we can also read these lines as 
predicting the condition of one who tries to give a negative account of what a 
thing really is. To say that X is really not-F, or to attribute to X a nature 
or character that contains negative elements is to make a statement that is 
steeped in vagueness, which gives one nothing on which to pin one's thought 
and so noos is left wandering. For such a one, there is nothing on which to fix 
a therefore "aimless eye"; his tongue "echoes," for in saying that what-is 
both is and is not, he is saying nothing, as he tries to formulate the negative 
account. On the other hand, a proper explanation, which goes straight to the 


103 The common translation of ob yàp ufjxoxe toro Sap as "never shall this be proved” has 
been challenged by Coxon (Fragments, p. 190). Coxon takes damnémi "in its regular sense 
of 'be defeated" " and takes touto to refer to the poluderis elenchos of line 5. This seems a rather 
long way for the reference to go. Tarán translates "never shall this be forced" (Parmenides, 
p. 73; see his discussion on pp. 73-75). In the context of the goddess's assertion that the kouros 
must judge and think for himself, the claim that what-is-not is can be forced through only by 
being proved to be the case. See also Mourelatos, Route, p. 28n.57. There is a connection 
with the testing of line 5, for what-is-not can never "win the contest" by surviving the tests 
the goddess proposes. 

104 The eye is “aimless” because there is nothing definite on which it can be fixed; the tongue 
"echoes" because it says both what is and what is not; likewise the ear, having nothing definite to 
hear, gives false readings, Sense perception cannot be a trustworthy source of understanding 
since it does not direct noos to what-is, but rather attempts to represent what-is-not. See 
Mourelatos, “ *Nothing,' " who carefully distinguishes the existential and characterizing senses 
of nothing and not-being. Parmenides objects to the attempt to characterize a thing negatively 
and suggests that reliance on sense perception will always, through misdirecting noos, encourage 
one to make such an attempt. 

105 See, for instance, Lesher, "Philosophical Interest," pp. 24-25; Coxon, Fragments, pp. 189— 
92; Coxon also reads B6.5—9 as an attack on belief in the reality of sensible objects. 
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genuine nature of a thing, gives us a meaningful story to be told, and a target 
at which to aim our thought." While this route is not a genuine route of 
inquiry (because what is not cannot be), it is one easy to attempt, through 
custom or habit or inattention. Thus, the stern warning of B7 not to become a 
victim of habit and sloppy thought, but to judge by thought, argument, or 
reasoning the many-faceted test that the goddess speaks.'?? 

The goddess's poluderis elenchos is a multiple testing of and challenge to 
a candidate for what-is.'* The elenchos tests the candidate for genuineness, 
using the tests that are signaled by the many signs of B8.2—3 (taUty 8 


ent onuat’ Exo. TOAAG cA’). Because B8 will enumerate (and argue for) 


several criteria for what is, the elenchos can be said to be poluderis, or *much- 
contesting” or “much contested.” Further, because the tests involve checking 
a candidate against a criterion, the process will result in a krisis that is made 
on the basis of judgments, first, about the fittingness of the sign, and second, 
about whether the candidate actually satisfies the criterion announced in the 
sign. The first judgment comes in listening to and evaluating the goddess’s 
own arguments in B8.1—49, while the second occurs in putting the arguments 
of B8 to use in assessing claims about what-is. Thus, we must judge, on the 
evidence, using our capacities to think and understand, rather than letting 
our thought (noema) be persuaded by habit or past experience, in contrast 
to the mortals on the mistaken way. Those taking the genuine path of inquiry 


106 See Mourelatos, “Determinacy and Indeterminacy," p. 59: "Just as the structure of 
wandering is random-like, un-targeted (cf. B7.4 ...) and centrifugal, the structure of the sort 
of 'intelligent pointing' (phrazein) involved in directing ourselves to the real thing is centripetal 
and target-oriented." The wandering, unfixed eye and echoing tongue are particularly apt as 
descriptions of trying to give an explanation in terms of opposites that are each defined as the 
negation of the other. Such an account can never be completed. This constitutes an answer to 
objections to Mourelatos's position raised by Furley in “Notes.” 

107 Mourelatos has argued against taking poludéris elenchos as "much-contested testing" 
(Route, p. 91n.46). Following Verdenius, he notes that the aorist rhethenta “shows that the 
EXeyyoc has already been delivered." Thus it cannot, he argues, refer to arguments that are 
going to be given in B8. He interprets elenchos as being closer to the Homeric notion of 
"blame" or "reproach"—thus the goddess issues a "very contentious challenge" (Mourelatos's 
translation) in B6 and B7; and it is this challenge that the kouros must judge. Lesher has, I think, 
shown that the notion of testing is included in uses of elenchos at the time of Parmenides (see 
“Parmenides’ Critique"), but he has difficulty in finding where a testing of the appropriate sort 
has taken place before the end of B7. These views can, I think, be reconciled. The goddess 
denounces mortal thinking in B6 and B7; this is invective (an elenchos in the old, Homeric, 
sense), and it has indeed been spoken by the end of B7. But the kouros must not accept the 
goddess's claims simply because it is she who has uttered them. He must judge, putting her 
words to the test, an elenchos in the sense of “trying” or “testing.” And since the tests themselves 
are arguments that the goddess utters, the poluderis elenchos in this sense also comes from the 
goddess. Her invective is justified only to the extent that the tests of B8 succeed in ruling out all 
and only unsuccessful candidates for what-is. 

108 Rather than the “refutation” that disqualifies the negative route, as Furley would have it 
(Furley, "Truth"). See Lesher, "Parmenides" Critique of Thinking," and "Philosophical Interest 
in Cognition," pp. 24—26, esp. n. 49, on this issue. 
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can be said to judge by logos, here understood as “thought,” “reckoning,” 
or "discourse."'? Thus, they make a judgment, not on the basis of habit or 
experience, but after having listened to and considered the account that the 
goddess has given in the Alétheia and in the Doxa. 

One who has judged correctly will succeed in following out an inquiry 
on the road “that it is," and will complete an account of what something 
genuinely is. But, even at the end of B7, we do not yet know what such an 
account will be like. It is in working through the details of the arguments 
of B8 that we learn the criteria required of any successful story of the nature 
or character of a thing. And it is in B8 that we meet a crucial and most 
controversial aspect of Parmenides' theory, his monism. It is to those issues 
that I turn in the next chapter. 


109 For a survey of uses of logos see Guthrie, HGP, vol. I, pp. 419-24. It is probable that 
logos here does not mean "reason," if by that we mean the faculty of reason. But it might well 
mean something like “thought” or “reasoning:” “As early as Parmenides, logos in this sense 
can be opposed, as thought or reasoning, to mere sensation" (Guthrie, HGP, vol. 1, p. 421). 
In Aeschylus, logos commonly means "story" or "account"; but it occasionally has overtones 
of "thought" or “argument,” with overtones of consideration and reckoning. At Pers. 170-71, 
the Queen asks for advice, urging that her advisors "become counselors of the logos for me” 
(cóuBouAXo. Adyou toŭðé uoc yéveoGe). Similarly, at Ch. 521, Orestes claims "the work is in 
vain; ©3' #ye. Adyoc,” literally, “the logos is this," which could be taken as "That's how I 
reckon it." Finally, at Eu. 227 the chorus of Eumenides urge Apollo, tya¢ ob uh £óvteuve TAG 
uàs Adyw: "Do not curtail my honors by logos.” Apollo is trying to persuade the Eumenides to 
leave Orestes alone; he gives them reasons, so the translation "by argument” is possible. In 
all three of these occurrences of logos, there is a process of taking thought, and of reckoning or 
argument occurring. In Euripides, Medea 872, Guthrie understands "I had a logos with myself" 
as "I have thought it over." It is, I think, this sense that is at work in B7.5. It is worth noting 
that while Coxon translates logos as “discourse,” in his commentary on the passage he glosses it 
as "judge by reason" (p. 192). 


Il 


Parmenides’ Monism and the 
Arguments of B8 


AN INTERPRETATION of Parmenides that places his interests firmly in the 
tradition of Presocratic cosmology, and that argues that Parmenides was more 
interested in reforming cosmological inquiry than in rejecting it (such as the 
one that I have offered in the previous chapter) faces one obvious objection: 
Parmenides is widely supposed to be a monist, who insists that only a single 
thing (variously called “the One," “the All,” or even "Being") exists. One 
of the earliest records of this view of Parmenides is in Plato's dialogue, 
the Parmenides, in which Zeno describes himself as having defended his 
master's monism from the attacks of those who find such a view ridiculous 
(Prm. 128b7—e4). Parmenides is shown as adopting his own thesis "that there 
is a One" as a subject for the “laborious game" that constitutes the second part 
of the dialogue (Prm. 137b3-4).' Similar accounts of Parmenides’ monism 
are found in Aristotle and Theophrastus, and in the doxography that descends 
from them.? 

It is a commonplace (as common as the assertion that Parmenides was a 
monist) that the arguments of Parmenides were crucial to those philosophers 
who came after him; indeed it is inviting to read the history of later Presocratic 
philosophy as a series of responses to those arguments.? But the major post- 
Parmenidean theories, Pluralism, Atomism, and Plato's Theory of Forms, 
different though they be in many respects, share a common characteristic: 
all posit a numerical plurality of fundamental entities. Moreover, those who 


! Other references to Parmenides’ monism in Plato are at Tht. 180e and SpA. 242d. 

? Aristotle Metaph. 986518; Simplicius (in Ph. 115.11ff.; 28A28) attributes monism to 
Parmenides, quoting Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Alexander; Plutarch, in adv. Col (1114D; 
28A34) claims that Parmenides calls “what belongs to the realm of intellect ‘one and being.’ " 
Hippolytus (Haer. 1.11; 28A23) attributes to Parmenides the claims that "the all is one and 
eternal and ungenerated and spherical." See Barnes, “Eleatic One," p. 3n.8, who notes that 
much Neoplatonist interpretation of Parmenides is “unhistorical.” 

3 Such a view is to be found in many (English) histories of Greek philosophy: for instance in 
Guthrie (HGP), in Kirk and Raven (KR, followed in KRS), and in McKirahan. It is implicit in 
the section heading of Barnes's PP: the sections are called “Eden,” “The Serpent,” and “Paradise 
Regained." Although Barnes is careful to avoid over-stressing the "response to Parmenides" 
aspect of Presocratic thought, he speaks of the *Neo-Ionian counter-reformation" (vol. II, p. 15; 
see also pp. 11-15 of that volume). For a different view of the relations between the Eleatics and 
later Presocratic thinkers, see Mourelatos, “Quality.” 
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adopt pluralistic theories give no arguments to justify their pluralism. Such an 
assumption of pluralism, without argument, would beg the question against 
Parmenides the monist.* While the tradition that Parmenides is a monist is 
strong, doubts have been raised.° Is Parmenides a monist? If so, what sort of 
monist is he? In this chapter I shall argue for an interpretation of Parmenides’ 
monism that makes his view compatible with a plurality of basic entities. On 
the view that I shall defend, an explanation of the nature of the things that are 
and of the kosmos can begin with a plurality of metaphysically basic entities 
yet still meet the requirements for an acceptable theory that Parmenides lays 
out in B8. 


1. Monism 


It is possible to distinguish at least three varieties of monism: material, 
numerical, and what I call predicational monism. The first asserts that there 
is a single underlying stuff out of which the kosmos is made. Such a material 
monism is consistent with the existence in the world of many things or 
items, but each is made out of or is a modification of the single material 
stuff. This is the monism of Thales and Anaximenes.? The second, numerical 


^ [tmight be objected that the Pluralists do not actually beg the question against Parmenides: 
if he gives an argument whose conclusion is M, while they provide an argument that concludes 
not-M, then they have succeeded in showing his argument to be unsound without begging 
the question. But this is not the Pluralists' procedure. They begin by positing a numerical 
plurality, rather than arguing for it; this is the unacceptable move. Some commentators have 
explained the Pluralist reluctance to argue for Pluralism by claiming that such an argument is 
not necessary. Furth calls the absence of an argument for Pluralism in Anaxagoras a “trifling 
objection" ("Philosophical Hero," p. 103n.8), while Inwood claims that Parmenides' lack of 
"a clear argument against plurality" shows that Empedocles "need not argue for plurality" 
(Empedocles, pp. 23-24). 

5 The view that Parmenides was a numerical monist is to be found in all the standard 
histories of Presocratic thought (except Barnes's), and in most discussions of Parmenides. 
Barnes's comment is particularly apt: "Monism is such a familiar feature of Eleatic thought that 
it is rarely discussed: there are plenty of confident ascriptions . . . but few argue for the ascription 
or attempt to imagine what real monism means” ("Eleatic One", p. 2n.3). For questions about 
Parmenides' monism, see Jones; Barnes, “Eleatic One,” and PP, vol. I, pp. 204-7; Mourelatos, 
Route and “Alternatives”; and Solmsen, "The *Eleatic One’ in Melissus" and “The Tradition 
about Zeno." I raised doubts in “Monism,” and here develop further ideas I first proposed there. 
In response to Solmsen on Zeno, see Vlastos, "Plato's Testimony." Jones's comment (“Way of 
Truth," p. 296) is appropriate: “The important point [is] that [Parmenides] did hold that reality is 
one and continuous. This, however, does not as such commit him to any position as regards 
the question of whether or not being, as a whole, is one monolithic lump. He can maintain 
quite consistently that all that he has shown is that all the various entities in the world have 
each the same ontological status." 

6 The case of Anaximander is more complex. He begins with a single thing, the apeiron, 
and from it the kosmos as we know it comes to be through a series of stages, beginning when 
"something productive of hot and cold" [Plutarch], Strom. 2; 12A10) separated out of the 
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monism, claims that there is only one thing or item in the universe. This 
is the monism that has traditionally been attributed to Parmenides and to 
Melissus.” It is not clear whether or not numerical monism also admits the 
possibility that the single item can hold more than one predicate. It may 
or may not be permissible to say any more than “what-is is.”* The third, 
predicational monism, is the claim that each thing that is can be only one 
thing; it can hold only the one predicate that indicates what it is, and must 
hold it in a particularly strong way. To be a genuine entity, a thing must be 
a predicational unity, with a single account of what it is; but it need not be the 
case that there exists only one such thing. Rather, the thing itself must be 
a unified whole. If it is, say F, it must be all, only, and completely F. On 
predicational monism, a numerical plurality of such one-beings (as we might 
call them) is possible. 

There are a number of combinations possible among these three sorts of 
monism; for example, a theory might adopt both predicational and numerical 
monism; a numerical monist might also hold material monism; numerical 
pluralism might be combined with material monism or with predicational 
monism. For instance, Anaximenes' assertions about air suggest material 
monism, yet he claims that there are numerically many objects, distinguished 
by the degree of condensation or rarefaction of the single material constituent 
that they all have in common. 

In this chapter I argue that Parmenides is indeed a monist, though he 
adopts neither material nor numerical monism. Rather, his arguments in 
B8 about the only genuine route of inquiry show him to be committed to 
predicational monism.? Whatever genuinely is must be a predicational unity; 
but this is consistent with there being many things, each of which is one 


apeiron. The action of these opposites then is responsible for the rest of the becoming that takes 
place (because the ball of flame that they give rise to is the source of the sun, moon, stars, etc.). 
If we are willing to countenance the apeiron as some kind of matter-stuff, then Anaximander, 
too, is a material monist. 

7 This is what is normally meant when “monism” simpliciter is attributed to Parmenides; 
Barnes calls it “real monism” and contrasts it with material monism. “Eleatic One,” p. 2: 
“ ‘Exactly one thing exists.” That is the intoxicating thesis of ‘real’ monism. It is, of course, 
utterly distinct from its milksop homonym, ‘material’ monism, which maintains that everything 
is made of some single matter or stuff.” 

8 Furth, in “Elements,” takes the stronger view; the weaker is to be found in Austin, Being. 

9 Barnes, then, is correct (in “Eleatic One”) to deny that Parmenides adopts numerical 
monism (although I do not endorse all of his particular arguments against real monism). But 
Barnes rejects the ascription of any sort of monism to Parmenides. Because Barnes insists on an 
existential *is" in Parmenides and does not recognize the possibility of predicational monism, he 
does not consider that Parmenides is committed to a type of monism. Parmenides himself speaks 
of the unity of what-is and argues that being is both suneches (continuous) and mounogenes 
(of a single kind). I will argue that these claims (along with the other signs of B8.1—6) commit 
Parmenides to predicational monism. I do not, of course, mean that Parmenides formulated a 
theory to which he gave the name predicational monism. Rather, given that these three types of 
monism can be distinguished, attributing this view to him helps to clarify Parmenides’ position. 
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in the appropriate sense. In the arguments of B2 to B7, as we have seen, 
Parmenides shows that only the route of what-is is a genuine path of inquiry. 
But the content of that route has not yet been discussed. That is the task 
of the arguments of B8.1—49, where the signs along the genuine path are 
given and explained. It is there that we find a monism that is consistent 
with numerical plurality and is suitable for a theory that seeks to account 
for the appropriate way to explain the nature of a thing in a world that may 
contain many entities. There is a symmetry between natures and accounts 
or explanations of natures throughout the poem. The serata of B8 both point 
out the characteristics of what-is and serve as principles to be followed in 
reaching an adequate account of what-is. The evidence of the fragments 
themselves, particularly the emphasis on the proper "route of inquiry for 
thinking" suggests that Parmenides was interested both in the criteria for a 
proper account of what-is—that is, the fundamental entity or entities in an 
account of nature of the kosmos—as well as in the metaphysical requirements 
any such entity must meet.!' As such, this interest need not constrain him to 
adopt monism of any sort. But working through the arguments of B8, we 
shall find that only those entities that are predicationally one can satisfy the 
requirements for what-is that are elucidated in those arguments, and so only 
an account that preserves predicational monism can succeed. 

B4 provides a preliminary hint about the internal unity of what-is.'* In the 
last chapter I argued that B4 has both epistemological and metaphysical 
implications. It asserts that what-is is firmly present to the mind (vóo 
rapgóvxa BeBatwe): 


ov yàp &ro1urjtec tò &Óv toŬ edvtog £yeoDat 
ote oxióváuevov návty) návioc XAT xóopnov 
OUTE GUVLOTÓUEVOv. (B4.2-4) 


for you will not cut off what is from holding to what is, 
neither dispersing in every way everywhere in order, 
nor gathering together. 


Aristotle distinguishes between two sorts of monism in his claim in Metaph. I.5 that Parmenides 
concerns himself with what is one in Jogos while Melissus concentrates on what is one in matter 
(986b18-21). 

10 This is why Parmenides can implicitly criticize the route of mortals in B8 while spelling out 
what it is to be a fundamental entity. The krisis “is or is not" that functions in the arguments of 
B8 as a means to determining the characteristics of what-is also works as a test for an acceptable 
route of inquiry, or for an acceptable account of what there is. 

!! Such an entity, after all, is the goal of the route of inquiry. 

'2 Because there is no context provided for B4, we cannot be sure just where in the first 
part of the poem it comes. (Clement, our only source for the complete fragment, quotes it in 
the midst of a discussion of hope and remarks that Parmenides speaks in a riddling fashion 
here.) Given the transition to the Doxa in B8, it seems likely (as a number of commentators 
point out) that it was meant to be read before the specific arguments of B8. 
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The connection between authentic thinking and what-is, expressed in B3, 
guarantees that genuine thought about what-is will be true; but that guarantee 
of truth holds only if what-is is itself something that holds together. The last 
three lines of B4 promise that there are no internal distinctions or gaps in 
what-is that could allow noos to wander away from it on to the path of what- 
is-not. In contrast to the "things grasped together" (sullapsies) of Heraclitus 
B10, which are both wholes and not wholes, both brought together and 
separated, and both consonant and dissonant,” what-is in Parmenides is at 
rest and stable, all together and so able to be grasped by inquiring noos. But a 
lack of internal divisions does not entail that there are no external numerical 
divisions; there is no insistence that there can only be numerically one such 
being. Rather, there are no predicational divisions within what-is, for all of it 
is alike—just what it is. Should it be F, it is all and only F with no possibility 
that it can also be G. For if it were such a plurality, it could be scattered 
in thought into its F and G components. Its predicational unity guarantees 
that it can be understood by thought, with no internal negations that would 
prevent noos from grasping it, or that would allow noos to wander away from 
what-is onto the negative route. 

Fragment 8 opens with the claim that a single route remains and with an 
announcement of the signs that are to be found on the route. The signs are 
preliminary statements of the character of what-is: 


... Udvag 8 Ett uó80c Odot0 

helnetat we Foti: tabty 8 enl ofuat’ čao 

TOMAX UGX’, SG AYEvNTOV Edv xai dvoAXeOpóv eortw, 

ovdov uouvoyevéc ^ te xal dtpeues ABE xéAetov. P 

ovdé rot’ Ay 008’ otal, enel vOv £aottv Ono Tov 

Ëv, ouvexec’ (B8.1—6) 


... a single account still 

remains of the route that it is; and on this route there are 

very many signs, that what is is ungenerable and imperishable, 
a whole of a single kind, and unshaking and complete; 

nor was it nor will it be, since it is now all together 

one, cohesive. 


E Reading ouAAédQtuec here with Kirk, Marcovich, Kahn (Art and Thought), and Robinson 
(Heraclitus). For discussions of the difficulties of this text, see Kirk and Marcovich. This 
fragment is probably a discussion of things grasped by the mind or understanding and the unity 
of opposites: &x n&vtwv £v xal && £vóc návxa. 

14 On oddov uovvovyevéc (found in Simplicius, Philoponus, Clement, Eusebius, and Theodor- 
etus; though Eusebius and Theodoretus also give uoOvov utouvovtvéc) rather than DK's £o 
yàp ovAouEhés (following Plutarch), see Tarán, Parmenides, pp. 88-93, Coxon, Fragments, 
p. 195, and Barnes, "Eleatic One," pp. 8-9 with notes. 

15 ASE xéAetov: following Owen ("Eleatic Questions,” Additional Note A, pp. 23-24); see 
also Coxon, Fragments, pp. 195-96. DK: 18’ àxéAcaxov. 
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Lines B8.1—6 do not contain Parmenides’ arguments about the character of 
what-is; rather these lines are what the goddess says they are: announcements 
of the signs that will lead thought along the correct route of inquiry into what 
is. The actual proofs that establish the character of what-is appear in the later 
lines B8.6—49. This prologue to the arguments announces four signs of what- 
is. It is (1) ungenerable and indestructible, (2) indivisible, (3) immobile, and 
(4) complete or perfect. Itis difficult to determine exactly the relations among 
these characteristics. It is true that in B5 the goddess has said that it does 
not matter where she begins: “for I shall return there again” (x60L yàp mé&ALv 
t€ouat «b6t¢). But these two lines of BS have themselves proved puzzling, 
for the proper route, as it is illustrated in B8, is not circular, and to look 
for such a circular path is to put the emphasis in the wrong place. What the 
goddess says in B2, B6, B7, and B8 indicates that the route to what-is leads 
straight on to what-is, in contrast with the wandering and backward-turning 
route that mortals take. The goddess’s remarks in BS should be taken, not as 
a description of the route, but as an account of the various characteristics 
of what-is. The various attributes of what-is are related as connected aspects 
of one and the same thing, and they are linked because each attribute follows 
directly or indirectly from the krisis or decision between is and is not. The 
fundamental character of what-is depends on the impossibility of what-is- 
not, and once that is granted, one comes to see that the various attributes 
of what-is interconnect. Whatever aspect of what-is that we begin with, we 
will eventually reach the others.'® So, it does not matter to the goddess where 
she begins in the catalogue of the nature of what-is; she will end up there 
again by coming full circle in her story of how it is. Her hearers move toward 
what-is by working through the proofs of B8 and applying the krisis. But 
what-is is simply there: whole and complete, unchanging and cohesive; and 
it makes no difference where the description of what-is, or the arguments 
about it, begin, for any one of its attributes ultimately entails all the others. 

Lines 4 and 5-6 of the announcement attribute some sort of unity to what 
is. But should we identify this unity with numerical monism? I shall argue 
that it is not numerical but predicational monism that is announced here, for 
only a predicational unity can satisfy both the requirement of B2 that what-is 
be and have no tinge of what-is-not, and the criteria for what-is explored 
in B8.6—49. 

The programmatic announcement of B8.1—6 says that the genuine route 
of inquiry leads to something that is ungenerable and imperishable; a perfect, 
complete, and cohesive whole of a single kind. What could such a thing be? 


16 This is the case even if some of the attributes of what-is depend on others; for instance, it 
seems that the discussions of the characteristics “unshaking” and "complete" depend on the 
proofs of ungenerability and cohesiveness. Were we to begin with the completeness of what-is, 
we would have to pause to consider whether anything else could come to be in order to complete 
it, or whether it is divisible and so could lack a part of itself. 
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In the last chapter I argued that Parmenides was concerned with the proper 
route of inquiry into the nature of a thing. If that is so, then he is discussing 
the ultimate entities that his predecessors thought to underlie and explain the 
appearances of the sensible world." If this is the issue that Parmenides is 
addressing, then simple numerical or even material monism miss the mark 
as adequate answers to his concerns. Thales apparently said that there is only 
one genuinely real thing: water.'® But clearly this material monism could 
not be a proper response to Parmenides’ arguments. For Parmenides asks 
if the water that Thales postulates as an underlying reality can actually serve 
in that capacity. If it turns out that water is generable, or perishable, or is 
not a complete and cohesive whole of a single kind, then despite being a 


U At this point it is irrelevant whether or not Parmenides thinks one can actually succeed 
in giving such an account of the sensible world; that depends on the interpretation we give 
of B1.28-30 and of the Doxa. These are issues I take up in Chap. III. A different view of 
Parmenides' aims is given in a series of articles by T. M. Robinson. (See “Ascertainment of the 
Real," “Parmenides on the Real," and "Parmenides and Heraclitus.”) Robinson rightly argues 
that Parmenides' concern is what can be known or ascertained, rather than what can simply 
be thought, as on Owen's view, and he maintains that the correct object of such ascertainment 
is “the real"—that which is. On Robinson's view, the real is, for Parmenides, eternal and is 
a partless whole or totality; it is thus “co-extensive with what is normally referred to as the 
world, in the sense of all that exists and/or all that is the case" ("Parmenides and Heraclitus," 
p. 157). This reality cannot be divided into smaller parts that can themselves be the objects 
of discernment (thus Robinson seems committed to a genuine numerical monism for what is 
real), although mortal thinkers take themselves to be ascertaining the real when they perceive a 
plurality of changing sensible objects; indeed, the real is the “unappreciated referent" of various 
mortal assertions (“Ascertainment,” pp. 631 and 632). Robinson takes literally the likening of 
the completeness of what is to the bulk of a well-rounded sphere: “these references ... seem to 
me still most naturally taken literally as a reference to a limited, spheroid reality” (“Parmenides 
on the Real,” p. 56). Genuine ascertainment is always formulable; one who knows is able to give 
an account: “Reality, knowledge and a rational account (Aóyoc) go hand in hand” ("Parmenides 
and Heraclitus," p. 157). On Robinson's view, human perception and language is misleading 
insofar as it presents a real that is fragmented and changing; nevertheless, human utterances 
and thoughts are valuable because they “point obliquely to the fact that there is a real to be 
so misdescribed" ("Parmenides and Heraclitus," p. 162). The world of change that is reported 
by our senses is not “non-existent”; it is simply “the world—our world—as it presents itself 
to opinion (8óEa)" ("Parmenides and Heraclitus," p. 165). There is much that is attractive in 
this view. Robinson's emphasis on the essential interconnectedness of what-is and what can 
be known points out an important aspect of Parmenides' thought, and his account of how mortal 
thought aims at but misses what-is seems right. I am less convinced that Parmenides' subject 
is the real in its totality, if by that is meant a single thing, rather than all the things that genuinely 
are, and as will be seen in my analyses of the relevant passages in B8, I am not convinced 
that the comparison with the bulk of a sphere should be read literally. My reading of the Doxa 
section of the poem also differs from Robinson's. 

18 This, at any rate, is one way to interpret Aristotle’s claim that for Thales water is the 
ultimate principle of what there is (Metaph. 986b17-27). At issue is whether or not Thales 
would say that water itself changes, and whether the various things that come to be out of water 
have being in their own right. Should he claim that only watery stuff (or matter) is real, then 
he would be both a numerical and a material monist. 
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single thing that is supposedly named or called "what-is," it cannot be a 
genuine entity and thus cannot constitute the nature of anything. If Thales 
were to accept Parmenides' claims that what-is is complete, whole, ungener- 
able, and imperishable, he would be, so far, correct, for Parmenides would 
concede that Thales had given the right requirements for what there is. If, 
in agreeing with Parmenides, Thales were to add that water satisfies these 
criteria, then he and Parmenides would have something further to discuss: 
it must be shown that in underlying the phenomenal world, water itself does 
not undergo any of the processes of change, or admit any sort of not-being, in 
the ways that are forbidden by the arguments of B8. Parmenides gives the 
criteria for the genuine reality of what there is, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not any of the candidates for the position are successful. 

At B8.4 what-is (to eon) is said to be mounogenes, “of a single kind.” 
LSJ refer to B8.4 as evidence for the translation of mounogenes as "unique," 
and this is the translation adopted by Coxon and Tarán. Thus the appear- 
ance of mounogenes in the list of signs would seem to support numerical 
monism in Parmenides. But both Mourelatos and Barnes argue that in Par- 
menides mounogenes should be understood as deriving from genos (“kind” 
or "genus") rather than from gignesthai (to come to be).? Thus, what-is is 
mounogenes in the sense of "belonging to only one kind" rather than “only- 
begotten” or "unique." It is precisely its being mounogenes that guarantees 
the claims of B4 that what-is cannot be scattered and gathered. That it is 
of a single kind ensures the internal monogeneity of what-is: and this is 
precisely predicational monism.?' Lines B8.22—25, which argue that to eon 


1? Mourelatos, Route, pp. 113-14; Barnes, “Eleatic One," pp. 8-9 (with n. 23), 17. 

20 As Barnes has pointed out ("Eleatic One," p. 22), given that Parmenides is about to argue 
that there is no coming-to-be for what-is and has announced that it is ageneton (ungenerable) 
in B8.3, it would be odd for him to assert that this ageneton (unbegotten) thing is mounogenes— 
an "only-begotten" thing. Mourelatos notes the parallel with Hesiod, Op. 11—12. Hesiod 
asserts that there is not a single kind of strife, but two: oux &pa uobvov £nv '"Epibov yévoc 
...; Parmenides claims that what-is is mounogenes. See West, Hesiod: Works and Days, 
pp. 142-43. 

?! Makin, criticizing the view for which I argued in "Monism" (/ndifference, p. 46n.38), 
asserts that the only monism that Parmenides argues for is numerical monism. Makin claims 
that homogeneity alone will not guarantee predicational monism, for something can be a 
homogeneous spherical warm green solid. But Parmenides does not claim that what-is is 
merely homogeneous; he says that it is monogeneous, of a single kind, which precludes there 
being two kinds smoothly mixed together. So, on Parmenides' view, Makin's warm, green, 
spherical solid is ruled out from the beginning; such a thing would both be and not be in the 
forbidden sense. Further, Makin claims that Parmenides' argument that what-is is indivisible 
entails numerical monism. There are two problems with this. First, it depends on an existential 
reading of the esti in Parmenides which Makin adopts without argument (although on p. 31 he 
mentions a possible predicational reading without exploring the implications of such a view for 
the claim that what-is is indivisible). On predicational monism each thing that is is indivisible, 
in a manner consistent with Parmenides' argument in B8. Those claims show how what-is is: it 
is indivisibly, wholly, and so on. Second, because Makin discusses only lines B8.22-25, he does 
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is not divisible, and which contain the arguments that correspond to the 
announcement that what-is is mounogenes, echo the claims of B4. There 
is nothing internal to what-is that could prevent it from cohering with itself 
(B8.23); “itis all full of what is" (àv ò’ £unAeóv &oxtv £Óvvoc B8.24), and so 
“it is all cohesive; what is draws near to what is" (t@ Cuveyec nàv £otv: £Óv 
yàp £óvtt neAóte. B8.25). Its cohesiveness guarantees that what-is cannot 
be divided from itself, which further ensures that it is all alike.” But this 
entails that whatever characteristic something that is has, that thing can have 
only that character, for it is mounogenes.? It is exactly this point that Plato 


not consider how the various arguments of B8 depend on one another and work together to 
present a unified picture of the nature of what-is. This restriction to four lines of B8 means that 
Makin does not link the claim that what-is is indivisible with the claim that it is mounogenes, 
and that he does not discuss what being mounogenes and indivisible might mean in the larger 
context of Parmenides’ whole project. Makin’s comments on p. 33 suggest that he thinks that 
Parmenides’ subject is something one might call “Being as a whole,” which cannot be divided 
into the discrete units of a numerical plurality: “What-is is homogeneous in that it is a seamless 
whole." But I do not think that this is Parmenides’ subject or that Makin's arguments rule out 
the possibility of a plurality of predicational wholes. Makin does not consider the possibility 
that Parmenides’ concern might be something other than “what can be thought about.” My 
arguments here and in “Monism” depend on a view of Parmenides developed by considering the 
larger issues raised by the poem as a whole. I discuss B8.22-25 more fully below, in Section 2. 

22 [t might be thought that the assertion that what-is is mounogenes, when combined with the 
claim that “what-is draws near to what is" (òv yap £óvw neAGZeL), which appears in the proof of 
this sign (at B8.25), means that all of what-is belongs to the single kind, being. This would entail 
that there is indeed but a single thing, being, and Parmenides would be committed to numerical 
monism. If this is correct, then when Parmenides speaks of to eon, we must understand him to 
mean by it "being" rather than "what is." Burnet argued persuasively that this is not correct; see 
also Robinson, “Ascertainment of the Real," p. 628, who argues that “to &óv.. . unpacks simply 
and neutrally into *that which is.' " Moreover, this reading of the line is at odds with the strongly 
predicative reading of the esti. This reading of the esti is, as I have argued in Chap. I, the most 
likely in the overall context of the poem. 

?3 The linking of xuneches with mounogenes is important here, for that link excludes certain 
sorts of apparent unities that might be thought to be xuneches. Consider the number 5. It is 
a whole, and it seems to be continuous; yet it also appears to be both varied and divisible, 
since it contains within itself both 3 and 2. The same difficulty arises with certain complex 
Aristotelian forms (for instance, if to be a human being is to be a rational animal, here is a unity 
that is continuous, but apparently varied, and in some sense, divisible). Were Parmenides to 
be confronted with such apparent counter-examples, I think that he would deny that these are 
actual unities. For the number 5, on post-Parmenidean Pythagorean number theory, is actually 
composed out of odd and even and is thus not a real unity but a combination (see Alexander, 
in Metaph. 39.8—13). As such it is not mounogenes. The same response, from Parmenides’ point 
of view, might well be given to the problem of the unity of an Aristotelian (or late Platonic) form 
(and Aristotle himself worries about the unity of definition in Metaph. VII.12). These examples 
raise problems for the Parmenidean view but are not, I think, genuine counter-examples to this 
account of Parmenides. While they depend on notions of unity that develop out of Parmenides" 
concern with internal predicational monism, they are formulated in terms that already involve 
rejecting fundamental aspects of Parmenides' account, and particularly the notion that what 
is must be mounogenes. In the Sophist Plato puts the difficulty in terms of how we can call 
one thing by many names (251a5-6) and presents this as part of the solution to the problem 
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sees and exploits in his account of the Form of Beauty in the Symposium, 
saying there that the form is monoeides (one in form, 211b1). The parallel 
between Plato and Parmenides is striking, for Plato takes over predicational 
monism from Parmenides in the notion that a form is single-in-genus, while 
accepting that this is consistent with a plurality of forms.” 

The word hen (one) appears in line 6 of the programmatic announcement. 
It is clear that Parmenides wishes to attribute some sort of unity to what is; 
but the claim need not commit him to numerical monism. For here hen is part 
of the attribution of cohesiveness to what-is.^ Tarán, Gallop, and Coxon, 
along with KRS, all place a comma after pan in line 4, just before the hen 
of line 5. But Mourelatos, followed by Austin, argues that the words érei viv 
cat OO r&v Ev (since it is now all [of it] together one) in lines 5-6 mark a 
single sequence of thought, directed at the internal unity of what is, which 
prevents it from differing in the past or future. This unity is then glossed 
by suneches (cohesive), which follows in line 6. As part of the larger claim 
about the cohesive nature of what is, the assertion that to eon is hen reads 
much more naturally as a claim about the internal or predicational unity of 
what-is (only what is one can be) rather than as an assertion of numerical 
monism (only one thing can be). 

This interpretation provides a means for understanding Parmenides' de- 
piction of the predicament of the mortals in B6 and B7. Mortals are undis- 
cerning hordes (B6.7); knowing nothing they wander two-headed (B6.5); 
moreover they have wandering minds (B6.6) and their path turns back on 
itself (B6.9). Parmenides' charge that they are uncritical (akrita) connects 
their fate with the much-contested testing (poludéris elenchos) of B7.5, the 
krisis of B8.15—16, and the first statement of the routes of inquiry in B2 (to 
which lines B8.15—16 also refer). These uncritical mortals neither understand 
the nature of the decision they are to make, nor, "thinking that to be and not 
to be are the same and not the same," do they even manage to formulate the 
krisis correctly. B7 asserts that those who take the route of mortals ply "an 
aimless eye" and an "echoing ear and tongue," suggesting that they fail to 
speak and think truly about what-is even though they are attempting to do so. 


of not-being that involves a testing of the arguments of Parmenides (241d3-8). The Eleatic 
Stranger’s comments at 241d3-8 are a reminder of the poluderis elenchos of B7.5. 

24 The Symposium claims about Beauty occur at 210e6—21 1b5, in the midst of a passage that 
is remarkable for its Parmenidean echoes. Plato uses monoeides several times in accounts of the 
Forms: at Smp. 211e4 as well as 211b1; at Phd. 78d5, 80b2, and 83e2; and at Rep. 612a4 (in a 
discussion of the soul). At Tht. 205d1 and Ti. 59b2, monoeides appears in contexts that show 
that it means "single in nature or kind." See Mourelatos, Route, p. 178; Solmsen, "Parmenides 
and Perfect Beauty"; Nehamas, "Self-Predication." I further discuss Parmenidean influence on 
Plato in Chap. VI, Section 2. 

?5 Barnes reaches a similar conclusion about these lines, though by a different route. As 
noted above, I disagree with Barnes in that he does not consider that the lines might attribute 
some type of monism other than numerical monism to Parmenides. See Barnes, "Eleatic One," 
pp. 9-11. 
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In trying to give an account of what-is and explain phenomenal experience 
without understanding the true character of such inquiry, they settle for a 
conception of what-is that is no real account at all, because it divides what- 
is predicationally or entails its predicational division. Water, for example, 
changes into X and so is both X and not-X; the indefinite (to apeiron) gives 
rise to something new that is productive of hot and cold; opposites are said to 
constitute a unity. Mortals attempt to make it the case that what-is both is and 
is not, but insofar as it is supposed to be genuinely or reliably F and G at 
the same time, it turns out to be neither F nor G. Explicating how F-ness and 
G-ness together constitute an entity involves explaining how G is essentially 
G and not-F, and how F is essentially F and not-G (and all of this must go on 
together). Such an account cannot be completed, because of the endless loop 
of explanation, so that path of inquiry is "backward-turning." Here is a clas- 
sic case of thinking that “to be and not to be are the same and not the same,” 
for the proposed, allegedly simple account of what-is includes within it both 
what-is and what-is-not. The noos of mortals who attempt to think this way 
must indeed wander, for in such a mixed, negative, and indeterminate account 
there is no real or stable object (what-is) on which noos can fix. In contrast to 
the wandering noos of mortals, Parmenides insists on the calm connection of 
noos and what-is in B3, and B4, and in the companion lines B8.34—38. 

The signs along the genuine route of inquiry thus suggest that Parmenides 
is committed to a type of monism. But that monism is predicational rather 
than numerical. To be a genuine entity, and thus a proper object of inquiry, 
a thing must be "ungenerable and imperishable, a whole of a single kind, and 
unshaking and complete." These characteristics guarantee that this entity is a 
single, cohesive whole that is not subject to change. As such, it is something 
that genuinely or reliably is, and its nature can be grasped and understood 
by noos and it can be a fundamental entity in a cosmological explanation. 
Why must a genuine entity have such characteristics? Parmenides argues 
that these attributes are entailed by the judgment that only what-is can be, 
that what-is-not is impossible. The force of the lines B8.15-16 is that the 
krisis in these matters lies in the claim “is or is not," which reminds us 
of B2 and its assertion that only the route of what-is is a genuine route of 
inquiry for thinking. The only way to guarantee that something is a genuine 
or reliable entity is to test it to see if there is in it any possibility of what- 
is-not. The tests are explained in the “proofs” of B8, which also explore 
the characteristics of what-is. According to the signs and the arguments that 
correspond to them, any purported entity that is generable or perishable, 
of more than one kind, subject to change or incomplete, and which is not 
a single, continuous whole, is something that is not, and so cannot be a 
genuine entity.?? It is these arguments that constitute the much-contested test 


26 See Coxon, Fragments, pp. 193-94. Coxon reads B8 “as an account of the monuments 
on the way.... To follow the real way is to inquire what other assertions the assertion £oxiv 
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(the poluderis elenchos) mentioned by the goddess at B7.5; and it is to these 
arguments that I now turn. 


2. The Arguments of B8 


The heart of Parmenides’ argument about what-is occurs in lines 6—49 of 
B8. The characteristics of what-is are explicated and shown to follow from 
the assertions about the routes of inquiry made in B2. The positive route 
(the only genuine route of inquiry) is characterized as “it is and it is not 
possible that it not be" (Ĥ ... dnws Eatw te xal óc oùx čati ur civar B2.3). 
In B8 Parmenides explores the characteristics that are consistent with that 
route.” Each characteristic is shown to belong to what is on the grounds that 
it is impossible that what-is be otherwise, because its being otherwise would 
entail the reality of what-is-not. Thus, what-is can be neither generable nor 
perishable, is not divisible, and is not incomplete.?? 

While it is evident that lines B8.1—6a are an announcement of the charac- 
teristics that will be attributed to what-is in the arguments of lines B8.6b-49, 
it is not entirely clear how the signs tally with the arguments in the later lines. 
Indeed, lines 5—6 contain a repetition of certain of the signs announced in 
B8.3-4. For instance, the assertion of B8.5 that what-is “neither was nor 
will be" (o08é not’ Fv o08' £oto) corresponds to and amplifies the claim 
of 8.3 that it is ungenerable and indestructible. Further, the announcement 
at B.8.5-6 that what-is is “all of it together one, cohesive” (Quod n&v £v, 
ouvexec) echoes the remark at 8.4 that it is "a whole of a single kind" (oulon 
mounogenes). The two signs that are not repeated are "unshaking" (atremes) 
and “complete” (teleion). Although these last two seem to be independent 
signs of what-is, the discussions of them in the body of B8 suggest that 
there are close connections between Parmenides' arguments for them and 
the proofs of the other two signs. Nevertheless, despite these complications 
and unclarities, a fairly close correspondence between the announcement 
and the arguments can be found. In B8.3 Parmenides asserts that what-is 
is ungenerable and indestructible, while B8.5 claims that it neither was nor 
will be, and lines B8.6-21 provide a series of arguments against generation 


(now reformulated as &óv otw) entails, i.e., what further predicates are to be associated with 
‘Being’ by the copulative *is.' " This is, I think, true. But it is also the case that the arguments of 
B8 test any purported thing that 15; because these are the predicates that "are to be associated 
with Being," we can try any entity to see that it has all and only those attributes. 

27 Thus, it is important to work through these arguments both for an understanding of 
Parmenides' own claims and for understanding how later Presocratic thinkers modeled their 
own accounts of what-is using Parmenides’ criteria. 

28 These attributions of negative predicates to what-is show that Parmenides is not ruling 
out the possibility of negative predication per se. On the issue of negative predications in 
Parmenides, see Austin, Being, chap. 1. 
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and destruction? Lines B8.22-25 argue that what-is is not divisible, and 
that it is all continuous (xuneches); this argument corresponds to the sign 
“cohesive” announced at B8.5b-6a, and to the claim that what-is is a whole 
of a single kind (mounogenes), marked at B8.4a. At 8.4b what-is is said to be 
"unshaking" (atremes) and this characteristic is explored in the arguments of 
B8.26—31 under the rubric “unchanging” or “motionless” (akineton). Finally, 
the completeness of what-is (announced at B8.4) is considered at B8.32—33 
and 42—49. These lines surround and connect with an examination, in lines 
B8.3441, of the relation of thought and what-is, a discussion that echoes the 
earlier linking of thinking and noos with what-is in B2, B3, and B4. 

The arguments concerning coming-to-be and passing-away work through 
various ways that what-is might come to be, showing that none is allowable. 
What unites the arguments is the claim that any sort of coming-to-be is 
grounded in what-is-not, and, as what-is-not is impossible, so is coming-to- 
be.”° The first part of the argument is in lines B8.6-11, where it is argued that 
there can be no beginning (birth) for what-is.?' 


... tlva yàp Yévvav SiChoeat avtod; 

nh róOev avenPev; oUt’ éx uh Edvtacg é&oao 

paaGat a’ o98€ vociv: où yàp qatóv ovdse vontdv 

Zotwv Ono oUx Zott. ti 8’ &v uv xal xpéoc opoev 

Üaxepov Ñ npóo0ev, tot undevdg aptduevoy, qóv; 

oUtws fj náunav neAÉévat xgeov £o Ñ ovy(. (B8.6—-11) 


... for what birth will you seek out for it? 

in what way, having grown from what? Nor from what is not will I 
allow you 

to say or think, for it is not to be said or thought 

that it is not. And then what need could have impelled it, 

later or earlier, starting from nothing, to grow? 

Thus it is necessary that it either altogether is or not at all. 


Parmenides considers only the possibility that what-is could come from what- 
is-not; and this is surely the correct method. For, if it came from what-is, 
then we would have to begin further back (as it were), asking of that, where it 
came from, and so on. But it is impossible that what-is should come from 
what-is-not. First, if what-is were to have come to be and developed from 


29 As almost all commentators have pointed out, there is no separate argument against 
destruction; rather, there is simply the claim at B8.14 that Justice will not allow what-is to 
perish. I shall have more to say about this below. 

30 Lines B8.9-10 contain an argument from sufficient reason; but even this ultimately depends 
on the impossibility that what-is could come from what-is-not, for there is nothing in what-is-not 
that could impel the birth or coming-to-be of what-is. 

3) [n seeing three separate steps in the arguments about coming-to-be, I follow Mourelatos 
(see Route, pp. 96—103). In their commentaries on B8, neither Tarán nor Coxon show how the 
various moves made in lines 6-21 are connected to the overall argument. 
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its birth, it must have come to be from something. The only candidate is 
what-is-not (because of the danger of regress if we look to what-is); but it 
is impossible for what-is-not to be the source of what-is because what-is-not 
cannot be. It is unsayable and unthinkable (just as was said in B2.5—7). Thus, 
what-is is not subject to birth with its attendant growth and development but 
is stable. Moreover, even if what-is could have come from what-is-not, there 
is a further argument against that possibility. If there were only what-is-not, 
what could have pushed what-is into being at just the time it came to be? 
Here Parmenides relies on an argument from sufficient reason and finds that 
there is nothing (no need") in what-is-not that could serve as the catalyst to 
begin the process of the birth of what-is. The final line of the section simply 
reminds us that the claim of B2.3 guarantees that what-is will have no part 
of what-is-not: it altogether is, for any deviation from what-is pulls us off the 
genuine path of inquiry onto the path of what-is-not. 

Whom is Parmenides attacking here? We cannot be sure. Perhaps Par- 
menides was simply exploring the logical possibility that what-is can come 
from what-is-not. But there is a case of coming to be and growth in earlier 
Presocratic thought that Parmenides might have had in mind. According 
to pseudo-Plutarch, Anaximander had said that the apeiron was the cause 
of the generation and destruction of the kosmos (12A10), and although the 
details are hazy, they include first, the coming to be of “the heavens and 
all the worlds" and then, with respect to this world, “he says that at the 
coming-to-be of this kosmos something productive of hot and cold separated 
off from the eternal and from it a ball of flame grew around the air around the 
earth, like bark around a tree" (onol dé x? èx tod dlou yóviuov Ocpuo0 te 
xai puyeo xatk thy yéveaty voO0€ x00 xóopou anoxeLOfjvar xal tia Ex 
TOÚTOU Proyds oqaipav xepupufjvat xà nepi THY vfjv Épt óc TH Oévópo 
(QAotóv). The first problem with this account is the nature of the apeiron itself. 
If it is truly indefinite or unlimited, as its name implies, then it has no funda- 
mental character or nature. Thus, according to Parmenides, it is not anything 
at all and so counts as what-is-not. As such it certainly cannot function as a 
fundamental entity in Anaximander's theory. Moreover, the theory requires 
this indefinite, unlimited stuff to give rise to all the heavens. But how can 
this happen, given the nature of the apeiron? Why could anything come to be 
out of the apeiron? There is no reason to be found within the apeiron itself, 
and nothing else to which to appeal. So Anaximander's theory, as reported 
by pseudo-Plutarch, falls afoul of both steps in Parmenides' argument here. 
Whatever something genuinely is cannot be something that becomes; it must 
always remain just what it is. 

But suppose there is something that has not come to be (i.e., has no birth). 
Might not that thing grow and change? In the next part of the argument, 
Parmenides argues that it cannot. 


3? For x here, I follow Hólscher, “Anaximander,” p. 290; Kahn, Anaximander, p. 57n. b. 
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ovdé not’ èx uù &óvxoc?? &grjoet nlottoc loxóc 
ylyveoBal tt nap’ abxó: tot etvexey otite yevéc0at 
oUt’ OAAUaGat avijxe Ab xaX&caca nébnotv, 
GAN’ Eyer H òè xplotc nepil tovtwv £v 18’ Éoutv 
Zotty T] ovx Eotiv’ xéxpitat 8’ odv, donep aveyxn, 
t/jv uèv é&v avdntov &vovuuov (o0 yàp SAXnffic 
čati 686c), thy 8 Gote néAetv xal &uvfituuov etvatt. 
(B8.12-18) 


Nor will the force of trust permit anything to come to be from 
what is not alongside it. On account of this neither coming to be 
nor perishing would Justice allow, loosening the fetters, 

but holds fast. And the decision about these is in this: 

is or is not; and it has been decided, just as is necessary, 

to leave the one unthinkable and unnamed (for it is not a true 
route), and the other to be and to be genuine. 


Although birth has been ruled out for what-is, it still might be the case that 
it could grow by having something added to it. But this is rejected on the 
grounds that what is added must come from what-is-not (for again, it is 
what-is that we are considering adding something to, and it cannot be added 
to itself). “What-is-not” should here be interpreted predicationally.^ What 
is not-f cannot give rise to anything that could be added to what is f, for 
what is not-f is not itself a genuine thing in the first place. Thus, to return 
to the case of Anaximander, the claim that a ball of flame grew around the 
air surrounding the earth turns out to be nonsense, if all there was in the 
beginning was the hot and the cold. The cold cannot give rise to the hot, and 
the hot itself cannot grow or expand. The claim is even more nonsensical once 
we realize that the hot and cold were somehow generated from the apeiron.? 
The real character of a genuine entity is not subject to such changes through 


33 2x uh éóvxoc: this follows the text of DK, accepted by Mourelatos (Route), Gallop 
(Parmenides), and Coxon (Fragments). On the argument for leaving the text unchanged, see 
Austin, “Genesis and Motion," and Sanders, "Much Ado." Tarán emends to 2x tod £óvroc. 
See Tarán, pp. 95-104 and Stokes, One and Many, p. 131. For an argument against taking this as 
a dilemma, see Barnes, PP, vol. I, pp. 184-85; Gallop, Parmenides, n.42, pp. 34-35. See also 
Stough, "Parmenides' Way Of Truth,” and Schofield, "Eternity," p. 116n.18. 

34 Fora defense of the predicational reading of “what-is-not” in this line, see Sanders, "Much 
Ado," a paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Worshop on Ancient Philosophy at Texas A and 
M University in March 1996. Sanders understands to auto in line 13 as a reference to the me eon 
of line 12. I prefer to read it as a reference to what-is, the subject of the whole discussion of B8. I 
am grateful to Mr. Sanders for a copy of his paper and for his permission to refer to it. 

35 I do not claim that Parmenides actually had Anaximander in mind here; I merely wish 
to show that earlier cosmological theories can provide likely targets. Similar arguments could 
be constructed against other theories. For instance, Anaximenes’ reliance on condensation and 
rarefaction to fuel changes in air such that it becomes other things also falls afoul of Parmenides’ 
arguments. 
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addition; it is, as Parmenides says, held fast. The image of Justice holding 
what-is tightly in fetters shows that Parmenides thought that these claims 
hold of necessity. The reason why it is necessary is given in the next lines: 
the krisis "is or is not" guarantees the claim. For what-is-not cannot be; it 
is nameless and unthinkable and so cannot be the source for any addition 
to what-is. In referring to the krisis, and recalling the claim of B2.7-8 that 
what-is-not can be neither said nor thought, Parmenides makes clear that 
the characteristics of what-is that are demonstrated in B8 follow inexorably 
from the claim that what-is can be while what-is-not cannot. 

Line B8.14 says that not only is coming-to-be ruled out but also perishing; 
this is the first mention of passing away in the proofs, and it is merely a 
mention. There is no separate proof that what-is cannot perish. This is, 
perhaps, not unexpected. For if what-is were to perish, it would become 
what-is-not. But there is neither any becoming for what-is, nor is there any 
what-is-not; so for what-is to perish is impossible. The summary of the 
proofs about generation (at lines 19-21) also mentions perishing; but it is 
significant that there perishing or destruction is said to be "unheard of" 
(apustos). 

Finally, Parmenides argues against coming-to-be in general. There can be 
no coming-to-be for what-is now, there cannot have been any in the past, 
and there cannot be any in the future: 


nic 8 àv enetta néAot tò óv? ; nds 8 &v xe yévoito; 


et yàp Eyevt’, ox Eov’, 008’ e note uéAAet EocoOat. 
TÒS Yéveotc NEV anéoBeotat xal ğnuotos ÓAc0poc. (B8.19-21) 


And how could what-is be hereafter? And how could it come to be? 
For if it came to be, it is not, nor if it is going to be at some time. 
So has coming-to-be been extinguished, and unheard-of destruction. 


Parmenides here rules out any and all coming-to-be; in whatever form, at 
whatever time, it is incompatible with what-is, which maintains its own 
character always. Note that here the argument moves immediately from 
the consideration of coming-to-be to its impossibility. If something came 


36 Even in the cosmology of Anaximander, the apeiron remains while (at least on one 
interpretation of 12B1) things come to be from it and pass away into it. 

37 Coxon follows the mss and prints xéAoo óv. But see Renehan's review of Coxon, 
which argues that although this reading gives the same sense as that in the version accepted 
here (Parmenides does occasionally use eon without the article; see B8.3 and 25 for instance), 
Coxon's translation and interpretation (making the subject “what becomes") is most improbable. 
Kranz accepts the emendation of Karsten and Stein: #neit’ àxóAowo óv; Taran (Parmenides, 
p. 104) argues that the emendation is unnecessary because "the fact [that what-is cannot perish] 
has already been mentioned (cf. line 14) and the demonstration of it was implied [in lines 
13-15]." 

38 The issue of whether or not Parmenides intended to invoke a timeless “is” here has, in 
recent scholarship, been heavily debated since Owen took issue with Fránkel's rejection of 
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to be, then it is not now. Why? Becoming always involves beginning from 
what-is-not,? and any admixture of what-is-not immediately moves us from 
the genuine route of what-is to the impossible path of what-is-not. What 
something genuinely is (its nature) is not something that can come to be (for 
it is subject to all the arguments against birth already marshaled); moreover, 
if the nature of a thing is something that is going to be, it is not now and 
thus cannot be; for what-is-not can never give rise to what-is. By the time 
we reach B8.21, Parmenides has rejected the notions of birth and of growth 
(B8.6-11), of addition (B8.11—18), and finally any sort of coming to be 
(B8.19-21). Thus scientific inquiry is stymied if the nature of a thing is itself 
subject to change.” 

Do these lines contain an argument for monism? I do not think that they 
do; all they say is that whatever is always has been and always will be and is 
not subject to change. There may be numerically many real things or only 
one genuinely real thing; but there cannot come to be more or fewer such 
things. Moreover, there is no explicit argument in these lines for predicational 


the “timeless” interpretation (Frankel, "Studies in Parmenides," p. 46n.86; Owen, “Timeless 
Present"). Guthrie (HGP, vol. II, pp. 29-30) follows Owen's view. The view that Parmenides 
means to distinguish a timeless esti or to invoke a timeless eternity has been challenged by Taran 
(Parmenides and “Perpetual Duration"), Stough (“Way of Truth,” pp. 99-100), Stokes (One and 
Many, pp. 128-30), Schofield (“Eternity”), Robinson ("Parmenides on the Real," pp. 58-59), 
and Gallop (Parmenides, pp. 13-14). See also the exchanges between Groarke (“Parmenides’ 
Timeless Universe") and Matthen (“‘Parmenides’ Denial of Past and Future"); and also Sorabji 
(chapter 8 of Time, Creation, and the Continuum). Tarán (Parmenides, pp. 175-88) provides 
a history of the debate and a summary of various positions that have been taken. See also 
Collobert, L'Étre, pp. 155-95. Mourelatos (Route, pp. 103-11) separates the issues of whether 
or not the esti is tenseless, and whether or not to eon is a timeless entity. He seems to take the 
evidence as inconclusive and argues that we cannot claim that Parmenides “denies the reality 
of time"; he concludes that what-is is independent of any one part of time, but that this may 
not commit Parmenides to “a doctrine of timelessness” (p. 120). Barnes (PP, vol. I, pp. 190-94) 
surveys the issue and concludes "that Parmenides did not have a firm grasp of the inordinately 
slippery fish he held in his hand" (p. 194). I follow Schofield in his conclusion that the text 
supports only the more cautious conclusion that Parmenides denies to what-is any coming to 
be at any time (though I do not endorse Schofield's arguments involving "the interpolator"). 
I take Parmenides to be claiming that the genuine nature of a thing (what it is to be that thing) 
neither comes to be (at any time) nor changes; but I do not think that the text as it stands can tell 
us whether Parmenides thought that such natures stood outside of time as, perhaps, Plato meant 
his Forms to do even before he wrote the Timaeus. Melissus argues that what-is is eternal in 
30B1 and B3. 

39 Note that Aristotle, in his analysis of change, agrees with this, in that coming to be is from 
something that is not, in the sense of something different; see Ph. 1.7. Aristotle, of course, rejects 
the full Parmenidean conclusion, arguing that certain types of becoming can be philosophically 
respectable. 

^9 In the concluding line of the whole set of arguments (B8.21), he again mentions destruction 
or passing away but, as before (in line 14), there is only a mention rather than a special argument 
against it. It is for this reason that Zxev àmóAovxo Edv has been proposed for B8.19. But I think 
that Tarán's claims about the structure of Parmenides' argument tell against the suggestion. See 
note 37, above. 
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monism. If we were to suppose it possible for a thing to have a multiple nature 
that is expressed in several predicates, as long as that nature neither comes 
to be nor passes away, nor has anything added to it, these arguments have 
nothing to say that would prevent such a case. But predicational pluralism 
is ruled out by the next proof, that of indivisibility. 

There are two announcements that correspond to the proof of indivisibil- 
ity: at B8.5—6, what-is is said to be "all together one, cohesive” (Ou06 r&v £v, 
ouveyec); and at B8.4, the first announcement of the sign says that what-is is 
a whole of a single kind: oulon mounogenes. However we interpret the proof 
in lines B8.22—25, the interpretation should be consistent with both signs. 


ovde diapetdv £attv, nel nav otw óuotov: 

oudse TL TH u&AAOv, tó xev elpyat utv ouveyeabat, 

ousé tt xelpdtepoy, nàv 8’ Eundredv Eotw &Óvtoc. 

tà Euvexes n&v otv: £Óv yàp cdvtt neAátet. (B8.22-25) 


Nor is it divisible, since it is all alike; 

Nor is there somewhat more here, which would prevent it from cohering, 
nor somewhat less there, but all is completely full of what is. 

Thus it is all continuous, for what is draws near to what is. 


Parmenides claims that what-is is not subject to separation or division, 
because there are no dissimilarities within it that could mark such divisions. 
What-is is all alike. I have argued in Chapter I that Parmenides’ subject is the 
nature of a thing (that which identifies a thing as what it is and as a basic 
entity); he is here arguing that such a nature must be all alike and therefore 
subject to no divisions, unitary. This corresponds to the claim in the list of 
signs that what-is is monogeneous (mounogenes);" being all of one kind, 
it cannot be further subdivided. If it is true that to be F is the nature of a 
thing, then it is all and only F (for it cannot be divided into F and say, G), 
and is fully F (for there is no part of it that is more or less F than any other 
part, which would keep it from being completely or cohesively F). We might 
recall fragment 1 of Heraclitus where he says he is "distinguishing each thing 
according to its nature, saying how it is" (xatk «otv dsiaipgwv Exaotov xal 
ppatwv Oxws exet). That is, he will divide up the world, saying what each 
thing is by nature. Heraclitus's “distinguishing” (diaireon) and Parmenides’ 
"divisible" (diaireton B8.22) are forms of the same word. Parmenides argues 
that once one has reached the genuine character or reality of a thing, one's 
account of what the thing is has been completed, for there are no more 


^! [ prefer the rather awkward “monogeneous” here to the more usual “homogeneous.” The 
former stresses the single-natured character of what-is that Parmenides is discussing here; 
"homogeneous" suggests (at least in modern English) the notion of "thoroughly mixed," which 
implies parts or aspects that are separable in principle even if not in actuality. Parmenides is 
unwilling to countenance that the character of a genuine entity can be even in principle divisible. 
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distinctions to be made within the account (or the thing). Because the being 
of the thing in question is uniform, and subject to no more distinctions or 
divisions, it is cohesive and a unity. As Parmenides says at B8.5—6, it is 
“all [of it] together one, cohesive” (buoŭ r&v £v, ouveyéc). The argument 
at B8.22—25 stresses the wholeness and uniformity of the account given: 
there are no degrees of F-ness if a thing is by nature F. So it is "all full of 
what-is.” And thus it is all cohesive or continuous (x Euveyes r&v otw 
B8.25). The depiction of the cohesiveness of what-is is strengthened by 
Parmenides’ claim that “what-is draws near to (pelazei) what-is." What-is 
is never separated from itself, so the nature of a thing coheres and makes 
up a unity that constitutes what it is to be that thing. 

An apparent peculiarity of this passage is that there is, strictly speaking, 
no independent argument in these lines. Rather, Parmenides presents a series 
of assertions about the cohesiveness and uniformity of what-is. The lines 
are a further conclusion to be drawn from the krisis at B8.15—16. Because 
it is impossible that there should be any of what-is-not in an account of what 
a thing is, a thing's nature must be mounogenes. And that means that it must 
be cohesive and all alike, with no “more or less." The reliance on the krisis 
as the basis of the claims here in lines 22-25 underlies the assertion that 
what-is draws near to what-is. Thus, despite the apparent lack of argument, 
lines B8.22—25 do contain an inference, whose premises are contained in the 
reminder of the krisis at lines B8.15-16. 

Many discussions of this passage (lines 22-25) treat it as a commitment to 
the spatial or temporal indivisibility of what-is;** and most see it at the same 
time as an argument for numerical monism. But I think that this interpretation 
depends crucially on reading the esti in Parmenides as existential, and, as 
I have already argued, this is not the best interpretation available. On these 
readings, the continuous character of what-is turns into a plenum, which 
allows no separation between entities (“it cannot exist here but not there, 
etc."), so there is no possibility of a number of entities. But, as I have 
claimed in Chapter I, there is reason not to take Parmenides as concerned 
with Existence, Being, or “the all," but rather as concerned with what it is to 
be the genuine nature or character of a thing. Parmenides is thus discussing 
the internal unity of an entity, and not the relations among entities. How 
many entities meet these requirements is an open question. There is a hint 
that this is the proper interpretation in Aristotle. In the Metaphysics, at I.5 
(986b18—20 = DK 28A24), Aristotle contrasts Parmenides and Melissus, 
noting that while Melissus was concerned with what is one in matter (xoà 
thy ÜAnv), Parmenides "seems to fasten on what is one in account (or: 


42 Owen interprets in terms of time (“Timeless Present"), followed by Barnes (“Eleatic One” 
p. 12); Tugwell interprets the passage as concerned with spatial continuity. Coxon (Fragments) 
opts for both time and space or either (pp. 204-5). 
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definition)" (Ilaopuevidns ... Zouxe tod xatk tov Adyov £vóc &nteoAat).” 
This unity of definition or account is just what we meet with in lines B8.22— 
25, and is just what we might expect in lines corresponding to the preliminary 
announcement that what-is is mounogenes. 

Having argued that what-is can have no connection with coming to be, 
and that it is cohesive and single in nature, Parmenides next shows that it 
is unchanging. 


autép axlvntov uev áXov ev ne(paot Seopóv 
Ég tv &vapyov &navotoy, Enel Yéveotc xal OAe0poc 
tie yar’ £nA&yOnoav, adndoe ðè mlattc dfc. 
TAUTOV T’ £v TATE te Liévov xaQ’ Eautd te xeitat 
xoUroc gunedov abOt uever: xpateph yàp Avayxn 
nelpatog v deapoiow Éyet, tó wv pilo eépyer.* 
(B8.26-31) 


Further, changeless in the limits of great bonds 

it is without start or stop, since coming to be and passing away 
have wandered very far away, and true trust drove them out. 
Remaining the same and in the same it lies by itself 

and remains there steadfast: for mighty Necessity 

holds it in the limits of a bond, which holds it in all around. 


There are two immediate questions about these lines. First, how is akineton, 
which I have translated "changeless," to be interpreted? Second, what is 
the argument in this passage? The two questions are related, for I shall 
argue that the passage does not contain an independent argument but instead 
further develops the consequences of the argument against coming-to-be 
that appeared in lines 6-21. This suggests that the subject of lines 26-31 
is change rather than locomotion. 

I begin with the second issue, that of whether there is an independent 
argument in these lines. Line 26 begins “autar,” a particle that is, in this case, 


^ Parmenides is further contrasted with Xenophanes, who "looking to the whole heaven 
says that the one is god” (ei; xóv Ghov oUpavóv anopAÉdac tà Ev elvat enot tov 0cóv Metaph. 
986b24—5). 

44 [ follow Mourelatos (Route) and Gallop (Parmenides) in putting a period rather than a 
comma here as DK, Tarán (Parmenides), Bormann, and Coxon (Fragments) do. 

^5 In the discussion of the preliminary announcement, it was noted that the signs correspond- 
ing to "changeless" and to "cohesive" were repeated in lines 5—6, after the initial list of four 
signs has been given. The repetition marks their fundamental character and their importance 
in underlying the signs "unshaking" (atremes) and "complete" (teleion) that conclude the initial 
listing of characteristics of what-is in lines B8.3—4. The characteristics of what-is that are dis- 
cussed from this point in the text show the importance of the two "fundamental" characteristics. 
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progressive.*© So we are to be told something further about the character of 
what-is. What we are told is that it is akineton and "without start or stop," 
held within the limits of mighty fetters, because (epei) there is no coming- 
to-be or passing away. The link with the earlier argument against genesis 
and destruction is strengthened by the assertion that it was "true trust" (pistis 
aléthés) that "drove out" coming-to-be and perishing (line 28)." That is 
a reminder of the contention, made in the midst of the arguments against 
coming-to-be, that "the force of trust" (pistios ischus [12]) will not permit 
anything to come to be in addition to what is." Because there is no coming 
to be or passing away for it, what-is always remains the same, in the same 
state. It is "by itself" because nothing can be added to or taken away from it 
(another way of saying that it does not alter or change). And, as Parmenides 
insists, by using the images of constraint and bonds, it is necessary that 
what-is be stable. It could change only if it can become what it is not, and 
if what-is-not can come to be. But neither becoming nor passing away is 
possible; so what-is remains always the same. The demonstration of the 
stable and unchanging nature of what-is thus depends upon the earlier proof 
that there is no coming-to-be or passing away. So in these lines we have, 
not an independent proof that what-is is akineton, but a derivation from the 
earlier denial of genesis and destruction. 

No matter whether akineton is translated “changeless” or “motionless,” 
lines 26-31 are often taken as an argument against motion. A problem with 
this interpretation is that the denial of coming-to-be and passing away does 
not lead naturally to a rejection of motion—there is no obvious inference from 
the one to the other.^? One response to the objection is to argue that at this time 
no genuine distinction between qualitative alteration and motion was made, 


46 See Denniston, p. 55. It is unlikely that autar would have a "strongly adversative" sense in 
these lines, for we have just been told that what-is is cohesive and indivisible, and its character 
as "unchanging" can be seen as a further implication of its cohesiveness. If autar has any 
adversative role here, it may be to warn us not to take the claim that what-is "draws near" 
(pelazei) to what-is literally, but as a metaphor, illustrating the cohesiveness of what-is. 

^! Not only has “true trust" driven out genesis and destruction, they have “wandered very far 
away," showing their connection with the wandering noos of mortals, and the path of what-is-not 
on which mortals wander (B6). 

48 There is also a reminder of the reliability of the goddess's claims in the echo of the 
characterization (at B1.30) of mortal beliefs as those "in which there is no true trust" (xaic obx 
eve miatic amic). 

49 Tarán (Parmenides), pp. 109-13. Kirk and Stokes ("Parmenides' Refutation”) argue that 
Parmenides is rejecting motion; they read akineton at B8.26 as "unmoving" but acknowledge 
that at B8.38 akineton "probably refers to change in general" (p. 4n.1). Coxon seems to opt 
for “unchanging” and says that akineton is "deduced from the premises in lines 30-33, i.e., 
Being is 'unvarying' not because becoming and perishing have been banished from it but 
because its perfection exempts it from variation" (Fragments, p. 207). But it is difficult to 
see how Parmenides can rely on premises that have yet to be given and that actually follow 
from the immobility of what-is. For Parmenides will argue that because what-is is unchanging 
it is complete. Mourelatos (Route, pp. 117-20) suggests that kinésis should be understood 
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and that akineton therefore covers both sorts of change indiscriminately.” 
I doubt that this can be maintained. Heraclitus is able to mark the distinction, 
saying in B125 that the barley drink falls apart if it is not moved or stirred 
((me) kinoumenos), while also claiming, in B67, that god alters (alloioutai).*! 
And even if B125 is classified as a paraphrase rather than a quotation, it is 
the appearance of a form of alloioun in B67 that is relevant to showing that 
the distinction could have been made at this time. But while the two forms 
of change can be distinguished, it is possible to read Parmenides' denial of 
kinesis as a denial of alteration in the nature of a thing.” What-is is not 
subject to being moved out of or away from itself; that is, it does not change 
or develop in any way. The earlier rejection of coming-to-be and passing 
away is relevant to showing that this sort of alteration is impossible for 
what-is, for in this sort of change one state of affairs ceases while another 
comes to be; but the elimination of genesis and destruction is not relevant 
to a rejection of locomotion. 

This interpretation of Parmenides' use of akineton is, I think, strengthened 
by considering the Homeric notion of kinesis. The basic conception in Homer 
is that of pushing or rousing a thing, disrupting or budging it out of the place 
it occupies.” This typically implies a displacement, rather than sustained 
locomotion. Now, while these are all terms that can be read as implying 
motion, they also suggest a disruption or change in something as well. 
Though the primary meaning may be to push or rouse something, this use 
in Homer can license a use of kinesis and related terms in later writers that 
is not primarily locomotive. It appears in Bacchylides V. 200, where the 


prayer is that Zeus will “protect them unmoved in peace”; and Coxon notes 


as a violent egress of what-is from its natural place. But, if this is meant as a form of 
motion, his view leaves unanswered the question of how this is deduced from the absence 
of coming-to-be and perishing. I think that Mourelatos’s view actually amounts to a rejection of 
alteration. 

50 This is Tarán's solution (Parmenides, pp. 109-13). He concludes (p. 113) that “for 
[Parmenides] motion and change imply each other.” 

?! On the problem of Heraclitus B125, see Marcovich (pp. 156-57), Kirk (pp. 256-57). 
Mackenzie discusses the difficulties of the fragment in "The Moving Posset"; kinoumenos 
appears in all three versions of the fragment that she considers. 

52 In Plato's Prm., for instance, kinésis functions as a general term encompassing both 
locomotion and alteration. In showing that the One neither moves nor rests, at 138b8-cl, 
Parmenides says that “if it were moving it would either change place or alter; for these are 
the only motions" (xtvoóugvóv ye Ň pépotto Tj dAdovoito &v: abo yàp uóvat xiwrjoetc). 

53 See Cunliffe, s.v. kined, p. 227. In epics, forms of kineó are used when Zeus rouses himself, 
another form of displacement or disturbance rather than simple motion. In Heraclitus B125, 
the movement necessary to keep the kykeon whole is something more like a violent agitation 
than a gentle stirring (although it is perhaps part of Heraclitus's paradoxical view of things 
that the violent agitation is necessary to maintain the posset's identity as the kykéon rather than 
as simply a layered collection of ingredients). See also Mourelatos, Route, pp. 117-19, who 
stresses the Homeric roots of Parmenides' claim, and Guthrie, HGP, vol. I, p. 382. 

5 robs 6 peyiotonátwp Zeùç dxivfixouc èv elerv[a pudéaaot. 
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Sophocles’ use of akinétos pelei to mean "is steadfast.” It is undeniable that 
the words used by Parmenides have a meaning that can be locomotive; but 
they can be used metaphorically as well. Parmenides, after all, uses language 
in a number of picturesque ways. There are the images of wanderings and 
chains (not to mention “two-headed mortals”), the metaphor of the sphere, 
and the crucially important motif of the route. It is, I think, the use of kinésis 
as displacement or disturbance from a state, understood as the alteration 
or change in what a thing is, that is at work in lines 26—31. This sort of 
change, a shift in the very nature of a thing, would be particularly violent 
and disruptive. This interpretation allows us to make sense of Parmenides' 
claims even though the passage, as it stands, cannot function as an argument 
against kinesis when it is interpreted as locomotion. 

A further difficulty with treating this passage specifically as an argu- 
ment against locomotion is the incongruity of there being such an argu- 
ment embedded in a discussion of the necessary character of the nature 
of a thing. Why would we expect that what something truly is should 
be subject to motion at all? But it might be the case that the nature of 
a thing—what it is to be that thing—might undergo displacement, under- 
stood as alteration or development. It is this that Parmenides is ruling 
out. The nature of a thing is not only permanent (subject to no becom- 
ing or passing away), it is also stable, undergoing no alteration; what-is 
does not become different from, and so alienated from itself. It is self- 
contained, isolated from and independent of everything else; this is indi- 
cated by the declaration that "remaining the same and in the same, it lies 
by itself and remains there steadfast.” The preliminary statement of the 
characteristics of what-is in lines 3-6 included the assertion that what-is 
is unshaken or calm (atremes), recalling the goddess's promise in B1.29 
that the kouros will learn "the unshaken heart of well-persuasive truth" 
(&XnBe(nc eUneiBéoc &peuéc Atop); this is another indication that what is 
being argued for is the internal stability of what-is rather than its literal 
immobility. 


55 Coxon, Fragments, p. 206. See also Thucydides (a late example). At IL.61.2, Peri- 
cles contrasts his own steadfastness with the mutability of the Assembly: "I am the same 
and I have not altered; it is you who have changed" (xal yò uèv 6 abtdg elu xal 
oóx èčlorayar Ouetc B& uevofáAAexe). Both existanai and metaballein can have impli- 
cations of motion or locomotion; but Pericles' comment, which describes his character, 
is certainly not addressed to his staying in one place and the assembly's moving, except 
metaphorically. 

56 Compare this with Plato's description of Beauty itself in the Symp. (211a8-b2): "nor 
is it anywhere in something else, such as in an animal, or in earth, or in the heaven or in 
anything else, but itself by itself with itself it is always one in form (àÀAÀ' aùtò xa0' abtd 
uc8’ awto yovoeWéc dei óv)." The phrase “itself by itself" (abt6 xa' abtó) also appears in 
the Phd. (at 100b5—7), where Socrates sets out the hypothesis that there is a Form of Beauty 
“itself by itself" and also Forms of Good and Large “and all the others." See Chap. VI, 
Section 2. 
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In asserting that what-is “remains the same and in the same,” Parmenides 
echoes Xenophanes’ description of an unmoving or unchanging god in 
21B26." On one interpretation of Xenophanes’ view, it is not becoming 
or suitable for a god to move from place to place, in contrast to the Olympian 
gods in Homer who are always rushing about intervening in the affairs of 
mortals. Such behavior is considered unbecoming to a god. But Xenophanes 
might be less concerned with criticizing the Olympian gods' penchant for 
travel and interference in the affairs of humans than in exploring what charac- 
teristics are consistent with the claim that his one god is "greatest among gods 
and men" (21B23). A being that moved about would fail to meet the criteria 
for the greatest being." Rather, god is self-contained and stable; thus not sub- 
ject to alteration. Similarly, Parmenides claims, it is inappropriate that what 
accounts for the character of a thing as the thing that it is, would be subject 
to change; rather, that nature remains always the same. Something that was 
subject to change or alteration would fail to meet the criteria for what-is. This 
corrects Heraclitus, who, in B67, asserts that god becomes everything (day 
night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger), by altering (alloioutai).?? 
Parmenides regards Heraclitus's account as wrongheaded, illicitly mixing 
what-is with what-is-not. If the purported character or nature of something 
undergoes alteration, it cannot genuinely be the character of anything, for 
it fails to meet the criterion of stability and steadfastness that what-is must 
meet. Moreover, as Parmenides will argue in lines 34—38, being unstable, it 
could not be grasped by noos. Whether or not a thing moves seems irrelevant 
to its capacity to be known. Odysseus remains just who he is no matter where 
he is. It is only if he changed his character as well as his appearance and 
his location that one might be justified in doubting that the returned stranger 
is truly Odysseus. When Parmenides asserts that what-is is akineton, he is, 
therefore, insisting that the nature of a thing, what gives it its identity as the 
sort of thing it is, cannot be subject to the disruption of itself that would 
come with alteration or change.” Thus, natures are both permanent (without 
coming-to-be or passing away) and stable (not subject to change). 

The final proof, that which corresponds to the sign teleion (complete), 
occurs in two parts (lines 32-33, and 42—49), separated by a discussion of the 


3! Xenophanes B26: aici 8' év tadta ulyver xivoúuevoç oùðév: “he always remains in the 
same, altering not at all." This can be read as a reference both to motion and to alteration of 
character. 

58 See Lesher, Xenophanes, pp. 112-13, esp. p. 113: "In particular, [Xenophanes] holds that 
one god is megistos ..., a view which if understood in terms of power would entail instant 
and complete accomplishment of divine wishes and intentions across enormous expanses of 
space and time. ... Traveling about, localized activity or effect ... would all be alien to such 
a conception." 

59 Both the text and the meaning of Heraclitus B67 are disputed. See Kirk (pp. 184—201) 
and Marcovich (pp. 413-17) for discussions of the alternatives. 

60 I take it that Mourelatos's discussion of akinéton (in Route) comes to much the same 
conclusion. 
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relation of thought to what-is (lines B8.34—41).?' The intervening discussion 
is relevant to the completeness of what-is, for what-is, as complete, is the 
natural home of thought; but the discussion is not a part of the proof of 
completeness, nor is what Parmenides says there germane only to that proof. 
Nevertheless, because of the relevance of lines 33-41 to the second part of 
the proof of completeness, I shall consider the parts of the proof and the 
discussion of thought and what-is in the order in which they appear in B8. 


oU vexev oùx ATEAEUTHTOV TO òv OÉutc civar 
Hott yàp oUx émbeuéc: dv d’ àv navtóc &Beixo. 
(B8.32-33) 


Wherefore, it is not right that what-is be incomplete; 
for it is not in need; for if it were, it would lack everything. 


Because what-is is restrained or held in, and because it is cohesive (the results 
of the two preceding arguments), it is complete, here understood as being 
completely or fully what it is. Being complete involves being fully finished, 
achieved, or accomplished. There is nothing to be added; it is perfected or 
completed as it is. If there were anything missing from it, it would not be just 
what it is and so would lack "everything." The argument succeeds because of 
the character of its subject. What-is, the subject of the discussions, is the 
basic nature of a thing; itis what it is to be something, say F. To be the nature 
of F is to be all and only what F is; so, if this purported nature of F (which 
is what it is to be F) were to lack something it would lack or fall short in 
being F; but to be in need that way is to be not-F. Thus, our purported nature 
of F could not actually be the nature of anything at all. 

The completeness of what-is is guaranteed by its unchanging character 
(whence the “wherefore” [houneken] in line 32). As we have seen, that 
characteristic depends on its being indivisible and not subject to coming to 
be or passing away. So the proof of completeness brings together into a whole 


él Coxon (Fragments) treats lines 32 and 33 as part of the argument that what-is is akinéton 
(but what has incompleteness to do with proving immobility?), while Schofield ("Eternity") 
takes 32-33 to be the only argument for perfection; according to Schofield, lines 42-49 argue 
for the equipoise of what is (he reads #8’ àx&Aavrov at the end of B8.4); see “Eternity,” 
p. 115n.16. 

62 Coxon prints fot yàp oox &xibeéc: ui òv 8’ Av mavxóc delto, with the translation 
"for it is not defective, whereas Not-being would lack everything." Although, according to 
Coxon, “the manuscript evidence is slightly in favor of ... émSevec, ... it is clear that &róeéc 
(scanned as trisyllabic by synizesis) is correct, for the deletion of uf in the succeeding phrase 
is paleographically and exegetically indefensible" (Coxon, Fragments, p. 208). The argument 
is given in Coxon, “Manuscript Tradition," pp. 72-73. I follow DK, Tarán (Parmenides), 
Mourelatos (Route), Bormann, and Gallop (Parmenides). For a defense, see Mourelatos, Route, 
p. 122n.22, who points out that the text Coxon defends gives us a "weak, almost platitudinous 
statement, which, quite apart from considerations of rhetoric, provides only contrast, but no 
support for the preceding clause." 

63 See LSJ on teleuté and related terms. 
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all of the essential characteristics of what-is: because it has no coming-to- 
be, is indivisible, and is not subject to alteration, what-is is completed and 
perfected. 

Because it has this character, what-is is the ideal object of thought; and 
it is the connection between thinking and what-is that Parmenides explores 
in the next lines. 


Tavtov 8 &otl voeiv te xal obvexév Eatt vóru 
ov Yàp ğveu tod gdvtoc, év à nepatiouevoy Eoriv, 
ebpraeic tò voeiv: oùðèv yàp (H) dott 1j Zotar 
&AXo nápe& tot edvtoc, Enel tó ye Moip’ enédnoev 
oŬhov dxlvnxóv T’ Euevat x návt(a) dvouaorar™ 
6aou Bootol xatéBevto nenor8dtec elvat Gm, 
ylyveoOal te xal OXXucBat, cival te xal ovyt, 


xal tónov àÀA&ocottv 814 te xpóa qavóv auciBerv. (B8.34-41) 


And the same thing is for thinking and wherefore there is thought; 

for not without what-is, in which it is expressed, 

will you find thinking; for nothing either is or will be 

except what-is, since Fate shackled just this 

to be whole and unchanging; with respect to this have all names been given 
as many as mortals laid down, trusting them to be true, 

to come to be and to pass away, to be and not to be, 

and to change place and to exchange bright color. 


The passage opens with a reminder of the statement of the connection between 
thought and what-is that had been given in B3. But there is an additional 
point: not only is it the case that "the same thing is for thinking and for 
being" (B3), but what-is is also that on account of which there is thought 
(hence the houneken of line 34). This is further explicated in the next lines: 
what-is is the necessary condition of thinking, and thinking is committed 


94^ The passage is sometimes taken as a comment on the inadequacy of mortal thought; see for 
instance, Coxon (Fragments, pp. 208-12), Tarán (Parmenides, pp. 141—44), Barnes (“Eleatic 
One," p. 13). It would be odd, however, to find such a claim in the midst of Parmenides’ 
discussion of the character of what-is. The passage reads more naturally as an account of the fit 
between thinking and what-is, stressing that what-is alone is the true object of thought. We 
then have a reminder, not of the stupidity or inanity of mortal thinking, but that mortal thought, 
inadequate though it might be, aims at or tries to reach what-is, which is the natural home of 
thinking or inquiry. These lines then fit comfortably both with the discussions of the relation 
of noos and what-is in B2, B3, and B4, and with the rejection of mortal attempts at inquiry 
in B6 and B7. 

$5 On Coxon's version of the line, see Chap. I, n. 22. 

$6 Foróvóuaoa: here, see Woodbury, "Parmenides on Names"; Mourelatos, Route, pp. 180- 
91; and Robinson, “Ascertainment of the Real," pp. 631-32. Although I accept Woodbury's 
philological arguments for 6vouaota rather than the 6vou(a) Eoto. of DK, Taran, and Coxon, 
for philosophical reasons my interpretation of the line is closer to that of Mourelatos. 
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to what-is. These lines reaffirm the connection between thinking and what- 
is that Parmenides had stressed in fragments B2, 3, and 4. Thinking is 
committed to what-is (pephatismenon);?' that is, the aim or target of thought 
or mind (noos) is what-is and thought finds its completion or fulfillment 
there. This passage fits neatly just after the preliminary discussion of the 
completion or perfection of what-is, the object of thought. We should recall 
that the thinking that Parmenides is concerned with in the earlier fragments is 
inquiry or dizesis into the nature of a thing; thus thought must be about what 
something is. The fit between noos and what-is is further secured by the claim 
that ^it was just this that Fate shackled to be whole and unchanging." The 
mention of Moira, Fate, not only continues the personifications of necessity 
that are scattered throughout the poem but also stresses the inevitability of 
the connection between thinking and what-is. The features of what-is that 
have been enumerated in B8 (its unchanging character, its wholeness, and its 
perfection) guarantee that it can be altogether grasped by noos and that in 
aiming at what-is noos will not be led astray or forced into wandering by the 
incursion of what-is-not. Thus, thinking and what-is form an ideally suited 
pair: thought aims at what-is and what-is has just the nature that makes it 
the suitable object of thinking. 

AII inquiry aims at what-is, even when those practicing inquiry have been 
mistaken about its true character. Lines B8.38—41 point out that when mortals 
give their mistaken accounts of the kosmos, they are attempting to name or 
describe what-is, even when they do not realize it. Just as the mortals of 
B6 and B7 do not grasp that theirs is the route of what-is-not, so here they 
do not understand that their attempts fail when they try to name what-is in 
affirming things that have characters that come to be and pass away, change 
place and color. These names fail to connect with anything, because they 
try to attribute to what-is characteristics that entail that what-is is not. A 
genuine name reveals the nature of a thing, but that which comes to be 


6? For discussions of pephatismenon, see Tarán (Parmenides), pp. 123—28, and Mourelatos, 
Route, pp. 170-72. Coxon (Fragments) translates “when one thing has been said of another" and 
claims that “though Parmenides discriminates assertions which express conceiving from those 
which do not, his monism precludes him from ascribing any reality to conceiving, unless this 
may be regarded as in the strictest sense identifying the individual's mind with the One Being" 
(p. 210). Coxon treats the entire section from lines 34 to 41 as a rejection of "human experience" 
(pp. 208—9); this strikes me as improbable, particularly because the argument depends on the 
dubious o98€ xpóvoc £orlv 1j čata in line 36. Moreover, the placement of the lines, surrounded 
by claims about the completeness or perfection of what-is suggests that the passage is a further 
consideration of what-is rather than a rejection of human experience. The arguments of B8 up to 
this point have been concerned with the character of what-is, and this is the topic to which 
we return in lines 42 to 48. It would be odd were this sustained discussion, where the subject 
is what-is, to be suddenly interrupted for a rejection of human experience. When the subject 
does turn to human views or experience, that turn is marked by the goddess's specific statement 
that she is about to "cease her trustworthy account" and begin a discussion of mortal thought 
in lines S5Off. 
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and passes away, changes place or exchanges bright color fails to be such 
a thing, for it fails to meet the criteria that have been set out in B8, and 
so it is actually what-is-not.® But what-is-not cannot be genuinely named. 
As B8.16-18 say, it follows from the basic krisis, or “decision,” between 
what-is and what-is-not that what-is-not is to be let go as un-thought and 
un-named “because it is not a true route." Inquiry into what-is-not does 
not constitute “a true route," because it wanders away from what-is, actually 
goes nowhere, and we learn nothing from it. 

Lines 36—37 are often supposed to contain an argument for numerical 
monism, for here Parmenides claims that “nothing either is or will be except 
what-is, since Fate shackled just this to be whole and unchanging” (ovdev 
yàp (Ñ) £o v Ñ ota &ÀÀXo nápeč tot &Óvroc, nel tó ye Moip’ £néBnoev 
oŬhov dxlvrixóv T’ Euevat).”? But if we recall that Parmenides’ subjectis what 
it is to be the character or nature of thing, the likelihood that Parmenides is 
committing himself to numerical monism is diminished. The subject in these 
lines is the connection between thought or inquiry into a thing's nature and 
what-is; Parmenides insists that thought must connect with what-is because 
there simply is no way for the account of the nature of something to be either 
overtly or implicitly negative. Anything negative would present us with 
something too vague and indeterminate to be thought about and would thus 
put us on the route of what-is-not. There is nothing outside of what-is, as it is 
characterized in the arguments here in B8, that could serve as an account of 
what itis to be something. But this does not entail that there must be only one 
instance of what-is. All that follows is that every instance of what-is must be 
one in the appropriate sense. It is only when we read the esti existentially 
and assume that the subject is something like "the all," that a commitment 
to numerical monism could even begin to look plausible here. But as we 
saw in Chapter I, there are good reasons not to read the esti existentially, 
and there is no place in B8 where it is reasonable to suppose that "the all" 


$8 Thus the correctness of Mourelatos's arguments against the standard text and translation. 
Parmenides is not saying that what mortals offer are “ ‘mere’ names" (indeed, there is nothing in 
the Greek that corresponds to ‘mere,’ which translators add). Rather mortals attempt to name 
and elevate to the status of real that which must be left nameless. Mourelatos, Route, n. 41, 
pp. 182-83. 

69 B8.15-18: fj 5€ xplaic xepl voótov £v tB" Lot: Éatv Tj o0x Foti: xéxptta 8 oov, 
donee av&eyxn, thy u£v èv àvónxov àvovupov (ov yap XÀn87j čaty 686c), thy 8’ dote 
néAew xal £xfjtuuov eiva (and the decision about these is in this: is or is not; and it has been 
decided, just as is necessary, to leave the one unthinkable and unnamed [for it is not a true 
route], and the other to be and to be genuine). 

70 The claim here is that, in Tarán's words, “there is nothing else besides Being, i.e., Being is 
the only thing there is” (Taran, Parmenides, p. 190); see also pp. 135-36; Stokes, One and 
Many, pp. 141-44. 

7! The connection between thinking and inquiry is established as the fundamental issue in 
B2.2 where the goddess claims that her subject is the routes of inquiry available for thinking: 
ainep ó90l uoOvat Chog ciol vojo. 
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is what Parmenides is talking about." Moreover, a commitment to numerical 
monism would seem to require a sign and a proof all to itself, rather than 
a comment in a passage in B8 that returns to an issue (the relation of thinking 
and what-is) that has already been discussed in fragments B3, 4, and 5. If it 
were the case that numerical monism were Parmenides' chief contribution to 
the philosophical inquiry of his day, we might well expect to find a fuller 
discussion of it than he apparently provides (or to which any of the partisans 
of numerical monism among commentators is able to point). 

The final lines of the discussion of the character of what-is return to 
and expand on its perfection. Here that perfection and the uniform, unified, 
character of what-is is expressed in the metaphor of the sphere. 


avtap nel neipac nÓuatov, xexeAeauévov &osl, 

n&vroOev eUxóxAou oqgalenc évaAtyxtov öyxw, 

MécooÓev ioonaAec n&vtn tò yàp ote xt ueitov 

ote tt Batóxepov neAévat xpeóv £oxt TH Tj xf) 

oUTe yàp ox Edv otl, TÓ xev navor uy UxveloOat 

cig óuóv, oUt’ óv &a tv ÖNWG ely xev EdvTOG 

tfj u&AXov tH 8 fiocov, nel n&v &oxtv &ouAov: 

ot yàp návto8ev loov, óuóx év nelpaot xópet. (B8.42-49) 


Further, since there is an outermost limit, it is completed, 

like the bulk of a sphere well-rounded from every side, 

from the center evenly matched everywhere: for it may be neither 
somewhat larger 

nor somewhat smaller here or there; 

for there is neither what is not, which might prevent it from reaching 

the same, nor is there any way in which what is could be 

here more or there less than what is, since it is all inviolate; 

for equal to itself from every direction, it lies equally in the bounds. 


These lines pick up and continue the argument about the perfection of what- 
is that began in lines 32-33. These earlier lines had claimed that what-is 
is completed or perfected because it is in need of or lacks nothing, while 


7? Indeed, the only place where a such a subject seems even possible is in the so-called 
Cornford fragment; but even there (despite Cornford's own view) rendering toi panti as "the 
All” seems dubious. Perry, pp. 2-3, points out that “when [Parmenides] uses pas to describe 
being, it has adverbial force, ‘in its entirety, completely.’ " Mourelatos discusses various possible 
translations and opts for "Such [or ‘alone’], immobile, is that for which as a whole the name 
is: ‘to be' " (Mourelatos, Route, pp. 185-86). See Perry for a discussion of the history of the 
debate about the line. Perry, following Diels and Tarán (Parmenides), argues that it is not a 
separate fragment but a misstatement or adaptation of B8.38. Coxon likewise takes the line to be 
variation on B8.38 (Coxon, Fragments, p. 3n.1). I agree with Perry and Coxon. 

75 | follow Diels, Mourelatos (Route), and Gallop (Parmenides) in putting a comma here, 
rather than after pantothen in the next line. See Mourelatos, Route, p. 124n.24 on both the 
punctuation and the structure of the next line. 
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the later passage stresses the link between the limits or boundaries of what-is 
and its completion. Those boundaries first appear in line 26, and in the lines 
that follow the images of limits reappear several times, often linked with 
a personification of Necessity. The images intensify until we finally reach 
the resemblance of what-is to the bulk or expanse of a sphere, perfectly 
composed, unchanging, and held firmly within bonds. The lines that separate 
the two phases of the proof of perfection also stress the bonds or limits of 
what-is (the “shackles” of Fate), for it is those bonds that make what-is the 
perfect partner to thinking. The names that mortals try to use to get to what-is, 
change of place, exchange of bright color, to be and not to be, fail to connect 
with what-is because the names imply that which is not limited or which 
can escape the bonds into what-is-not. Those names indicate that what-is can 
change its aspect or character, or that how it is depends on how one looks at 
it. But the final argument about its perfection shows that this is not the case: 
like a sphere, what-is is always the same, no matter from what direction or 
angle one approaches it. Because of its predicational unity, what-is, like the 
sphere, does not present a different character to different observers, for there 
is only the single character that is there to be observed. The sphere analogy is 
just that, an analogy. If one understands what-is, one understands it in its 
entirety, and anyone else’s understanding of it will be exactly the same. 

Elements of previous discussions of signs resurface here. The rejection 
of what-is-not from B2 is part of the claim that there is no what-is-not 
that would prevent what-is from being uniform, and part of the proof of 
the indivisibility and cohesiveness of what-is also reappear. In that proof 
(in lines 22—25), Parmenides argued that what-is is indivisible because “‘it 
is all alike." Further, he claimed that there is not "somewhat more here, 
which would prevent it from cohering, nor somewhat less there, but all is 
completely full of what is" (B8.23—24). In these lines the claim that what-is 
is “neither somewhat more nor somewhat less" argues that to be F is to be 
uniformly F with no possibility of gaps or differences in the F-ness that 
something is. In the later lines dealing with perfection, the same point is 
used to show that genuinely being F entails being perfectly F throughout, 
with no possibility of being more or less F, which would allow just the 
sort of perspectival differences that arise in the names mortals have tried 
to give to what-is. Those perspectival differences depend on a multiplicity 
of characters or natures and so on the being of what-is-not, which would 
make room for not-F. But there is no what-is-not that would thwart the 
completeness of what-is. The assertion that “it is all inviolate” emphasizes 
the predicational unity of what-is, for none of it is such as would allow it to 
be more or less, which would permit the intrusion of what-is-not. The image 
of what-is lying "equally in the bounds" gives us a picture of the contained, 
unchanging, complete character of what-is; the bounds are a metaphorical 
device for indicating that what-is cannot wander away into what-is-not, nor 
can what-is-not invade the proper sphere of what-is. 
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Lines 42—49 liken the perfection or completeness of what-is to the bulk or 
expanse of a sphere, and as has been often noted, this is a comparison rather 
than an assertion that what-is is a sphere, or that the kosmos is spherical.” 
That the comparison is apposite has also been noted, for a sphere is the 
only one of the regular solids that presents the same appearance no matter 
from what angle we view it." This is also a mark of what-is; to be a 
genuine instance of what-is, a thing must be always the same, no matter 
how we consider it, no matter from what direction we contemplate it. Being 
completely what it is, what-is "lies equally in the bounds"; that is, it is 
ungenerably, indivisibly, unchangingly, perfectly, just what it is. For if it 
failed to be any of these things, there would be the gaps and imperfections 
that this proof rules out. Thus, the proof of completeness provides an apt 
summing up and gathering together of the various signs of what-is that have 
been discussed through B8. Likewise, the image of the sphere illustrates the 
predicational monism that Parmenides has argued for throughout B8. 


3. Difference, Division, and Monism 


So far, nothing in the proofs and discussions of B8 suggests that Parmenides 
adopted numerical monism. Indeed, as we have seen, the arguments of B8 
seem to be aimed at a discussion of what it is to be the nature of something 
(or what it is to be a basic entity), showing that being the nature of F implies 
that that thing be all, only, completely, and unchangingly F. But there is a 
last possibility for numerical monism, for it might be argued that if there 
are a plurality of entities, each of which satisfies the criteria for what-is, they 
must be different from each other. And, it may be argued, insofar as they 
are different, each is not what the other is, and so what-is-not appears. This, 
it might seem, is exactly what Parmenides is arguing against when he asserts 
that what-is is indivisible because it is all alike (008€ Otoupexóv otw, énel 
r&v éco OÓuotov B8.22). 

Predicational monism asserts that each thing that genuinely is can hold 
only a single predicate and must hold it in an extremely strong way; all 
claims of the form "X is F" are claims about what X is by its nature, so that 
no internal divisions are possible. Thus, no claim that could have the form 
"X is by nature not-F” is allowed. Suppose now that there is a plurality of 
such basic beings (F and G). F is all and only, and completely F, for it is F by 
nature. G is all and only, and completely G, for it is G by nature. Yet they 
are two, not one, and so they are different, and so F is not G and G is not 
F. Does it not follow from this that F is not and that G is not, and so that 
in trying to explain what it is to be F and what it is to be G, we have wandered 


7^ See Tarán, Parmenides, pp. 150—60 for a full discussion of the issue. 
75 See Mourelatos, Route, pp. 124-30. 
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off the route of what-is onto the route of what-is-not? Is this not a violation 
of the claim “is or is not" (£o wv fj, oùx £o v)? In answering this question, we 
must distinguish between whether or not Parmenides took something to be 
a problem for his view and whether or not that thing actually is a genuine 
problem for a theory. While I think that there is a possible difficulty for a 
theory such as Parmenides' lurking here, I do not think that Parmenides or 
any other Presocratic thinker saw a problem here. In not seeing that potential 
difficulty, the later Presocratics did not misunderstand Parmenides' theory 
(nor did he misunderstand his own). 

Parmenides' focus was on the issue of what it is to be a genuine entity. 
Given that concern, he is primarily interested in the internal structure of 
each thing and whether or not an account of what that thing is avoids the 
negative route of inquiry. In such an inquiry, there can be no commitment, 
either explicitly or implicitly, to negative internal predications. Seeing that 
such an account of what a thing genuinely is must be whole, complete, 
unchanging, and cohesive, Parmenides had a powerful weapon against earlier 
metaphysical theories; moreover, he was able to formulate criteria that future 
metaphysical and cosmological theories must meet. Later Pluralist theories, 
such as those of Empedocles and the Atomists, adopted Parmenides" criteria 
for an acceptable theory, without either seeing or addressing the issue of 
difference. For instance, Empedocles in B17 stresses that each of his roots 
is equal to the other, and yet each has its own character.” 


rte xai Gdwe xai yata xai répoc &rAerov Üdoc: 
vetxdg te oVAdUEVOY Slya Tay, di&Aavtov &návtrn, 
xal pLrAOtNg Ev totawy, ton ufjxóc te MA&TOS TE 


Tata yàp tok te nåvta xal HAlxa Yévvatv Exon, 
tun 8’ Ains &AXo udder, nápa 8’ Alos &xéáoto, 
èv 5€ uépet KPATEOVGL TNEPLMAOLIEVOLO xpóvoto. 
(Empedocles B17.18—20; 27-29) 


Fire and water and earth and unbounded height of air; 
and destructive strife apart from these, equal in every way, 
and love among them, equal in length and breadth; 


For all these [the roots] are equal and of like age and origin, 
but each has a different prerogative and each its own character 
and they hold sway in turn as time goes around. 


Empedocles nowhere suggests that differences in character among the four 
roots (and between them and Love and Strife) vitiates the special and strong 
being that each has. Indeed, in the lines immediately following B17.29 


76 See, for instance, Wright, Empedocles, p. 171. 
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(quoted above), he reasserts that nothing else comes to be or passes away 
in addition to these things that are, stressing the fundamental character 
of the roots (B17.30—35). So Empedocles, while adopting a Parmenidean 
framework, adopts a pluralism that is committed to differences among the 
fundamental entities, without thinking that these differences commit him 
to a negative characterization of each thing that is. The available evidence 
suggests that the same is true of Atomism. According to Aristotle, atoms 
differed from one another in shape as well as in arrangement and position 
(Metaph. 985b14; 67A6); Theophrastus reports (Sens. 66; 68A135) that 
differences in taste are the result of different atomic shapes: bitter taste comes 
from small, smooth, round atoms; salt taste results from large atoms that are 
not round (and sometimes uneven or rough). Again, there is no evidence that 
the Atomists worried that these differences among atoms would jeopardize 
their status as the basic entities and realities of the theory by importing a 
negation into their natures. Parmenides is committed to and argues for the 
internal unity of each thing that is (so there can be no internal differences in 
each thing that is), but he also allows for a numerical plurality of such things 
(thus allowing for external differences between things that are). The question 
is whether external differences entail internal differences (and thus internal 
negations) of the sort that Parmenides does not allow. Neither Parmenides 
nor any of the pluralists or atomists that I discuss raise or deal with this issue. 
So it seems that Parmenides did not think that external differences cause 
internal differences. 

The last great response to Parmenides, working within Parmenides' own 
criteria and account of the nature of what-is, was Plato's Theory of Forms. In 
the middle period dialogues, in which the Theory was formulated and refined, 
there is no evidence that Plato thought that a plurality of different Forms, 
each with its own nature, posed any difficulty. The Phaedo lists a number 
of Forms that are not only different from one another (for instance, the Equal, 
the Beautiful, the Good, the Just, the Holy are all mentioned at 75c10—d2), 
but also pairs of opposite Forms as well (Largeness itself and Smallness itself 
appear at 102d6-7; they also appear at 75d9 as “the larger and the smaller"). 
Given the evidence of the Symposium (210e6—-21 1b5), we can infer that Plato 
thought that each of these Forms satisfied the Parmenidean criteria for what- 
is, and that their differences from one other were no obstacle to the success of 
the theory. But, as Plato himself showed in the Parmenides, this confidence 
was misplaced. For in the First Hypothesis, in exploring the claim that the 
One is the same as itself and different from other things, Plato shows that, 
if one adopts the strong Parmenidean claim that the only way something may 
hold a predicate is as part of that thing's nature, claims of difference simply 
cannot be made." The arguments at Parmenides 139c3-dl show that The 
One cannot be different because it can be only what it is in virtue of itself, 


77 ] discuss these arguments in "Problems of Unity." 
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and in virtue of itself it is neither different nor the same. Were it different, 
the One could not be one; and being one, it cannot be different. It is worth 
noting that Plato does not actually argue that difference entails what-is-not 
or not-being. Rather, he argues that on the Parmenidean view of what-is only 
what a thing is in virtue of itself can be properly predicated of it. Relations 
among the things that are simply cannot be accommodated on this view. But 
the arguments here and in the later hypotheses of the Parmenides (especially 
those involving being and not-being) eventually lead to the arguments of the 
Sophist, with the testing of the words of Father Parmenides and the overthrow 
of the Eleatic notion of what-is. This difficulty is, according to Plato, inherent 
in Parmenides' account of what-is; Plato seems to indicate that he is the first 
to have discovered it. 

I conclude, then, that the Parmenidean rejection of division and difference 
within what-is does not force us to interpret Parmenides as a numerical 
monist, and that the most natural reading of B8 and the other fragments of 
the Aletheia supports the claim that Parmenides' interest was in exploring 
the nature of theoretically basic entities and in formulating the criteria that 
must be met by an account of what a thing really is. To be a basic entity 
is to meet these criteria. Such an entity must be a predicational unity, but 
Parmenides' theory leaves open the question of how many such entities there 
are or may be. 


IH 


Doxa and Deception 


CHIEF AMONG the mysteries of Parmenides' poem are the relation between its 
two main parts, the Alétheia and the Doxa, and the proper interpretation of the 
Doxa itself.! The two issues are connected, for no claim about the relation 
of the two parts can be made without an analysis of the message of the 
Doxa. How should the Doxa section of Parmenides’ poem be interpreted? 
Is it utterly deceptive, as some have thought,’ or does it illustrate the best 


l I count as the Doxa fragments B9 through B19, plus those lines of B8 (B8.53-61) that 
follow the goddess's announcement (at B8.50—52) that she is ceasing her trustworthy account. 
This includes both the goddess's analysis of human error and the remaining details of the 
cosmogony. What survives of the Doxa has been estimated by Diels (in Parmenides) to be about 
one-tenth of the original text. In contrast, thanks to Simplicius, we have what Diels estimates to 
be about nine-tenths of the Alétheia. Gallop (Parmenides, p. 29n.8) notes that Diels provides 
no basis for his estimate and that "the question of length remains a matter for speculation," 
although on p. 21 and in n. 63 Gallop agrees that the Doxa was probably much longer than 
the Alétheia. The division into sections called Alétheia and Doxa was not made by Parmenides 
himself. 

? Even the ancient writers seem unsure about the purpose of the Doxa or its proper relation 
to Aletheia. Aristotle seems undecided about Parmenides’ purpose. At Ph. 1.2 (185a17-18) 
Aristotle asserts that the monists (referring to Parmenides and Melissus) were not writing about 
nature (this echoes his claim at 184b25-185a4 that "the consideration of whether what is is 
one and immovable is not part of an examination of nature"). Later in Book I (in Chapter 5 
at 188a20-22) he says that Parmenides agreed that opposites are principles of nature. So, 
according to Aristotle, Parmenides was not interested in nature even though he gives principles 
of nature. The apparent paradox is resolved by Aristotle's interpretative claim that, in the end, 
Parmenides "being forced to follow the phainomena, ... posits two causes and two principles” 
(Metaph. 1.5 986b31—34 = A24). Aristotle notes in the Metaph. passage that Parmenides says 
that what is is one in definition but “more than one according to sensation" (tò Ev pèv xatà 
tov hOyov, TAelw 8€ xarà thy alaByow oxoXaupávov elvat). Other ancient commentators echo 
Aristotle's view: Plutarch claims that A/etheia deals with the realm of the intellect, the Doxa 
with appearance (ad. Col. 1114D = A34); see also [Plutarch] Strom. 5 = A22. Simplicius echoes 
this account: "He calls this account seeming and deceptive, not as false without qualification, 
but because the sensibles have fallen out of the world of the intellect into appearing and 
seeming” (in Ph. 39.10—12). Aristotle seems to be groping toward an explanation of the relation 
between the two parts of the poem when he says that “what is one in definition can appear 
many through sensation," but there is no attempt to connect the two parts in Plutarch or 
Simplicius. 

3 This view of the Doxa is taken by Mourelatos (Route), by Owen ("Eleatic Questions"), 
and Barnes (PP, vol. I, p. 157). Nevertheless, Barnes claims that “the goddess, by describing the 
Way of Opinion and thereby indicating its flaws, will ensure that Parmenides does not succumb 
to its meretricious temptations" (p. 157). Barnes does not explain how this description, in all 
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possible false account that can be given of the world of appearance?’ Does 
it depict the minimal error that infects all mortal attempts to explain the 
sensible kosmos;? or is it a supplement to Aletheia, giving an account of the 
world as perceived by human beings?* This chapter explores the problem 
of the Doxa and offers an account of it that is consistent with the claims of 
Alétheia and that at the same time explains why Parmenides included it in 
the poem.’ I shall argue that, while there is deception in the Doxa (though not 


its detail, will save Parmenides from all mortal theories. I tentatively endorsed this negative 
account of the Doxa in "Parmenidean Monism" and rejected it in "Deception and Belief." Here 
I develop the view I explored in the latter article. A summary and discussion of many of the 
views that have been advanced concerning the Doxa may be found in Clark, "Parmenides and 
Sense-Perception," pp. 23-24. 

^ See, for instance, A. A. Long, "Principles." Long argues that while the Doxa is the best 
version of mortal error, it is nevertheless in error and cannot be correct. This view is also adopted 
by E. L. Minar, Jr., in "Parmenides and the World of Seeming." 

5 See Tarán (Parmenides). Nussbaum (“Eleatic Conventionalism,” p. 73) describes the Doxa 
as "the simplest version of the basic error of mortals.” Stokes (One and Many, pp. 148-49) 
also endorses this account of the Doxa. 

6 Simplicius seems to adopt this view when he interprets the move from Alétheia to Doxa as 
a shift from the intelligible to the sensible world (See n. 2, above and in de Caelo 557.19- 
24). It is the view taken by Chalmers ("Parmenides and the Beliefs of Mortals"), who argues 
that the Alétheia and the Doxa describe the same world, the one from the point of view of 
eternity, the other from the point of view of time. A version of this account of the Doxa is to be 
found in Coxon (Fragments), who suggests that Parmenides argues against those who “believe 
in an empirical reality" (p. 183); at the same time, Coxon argues that the Doxa proposes a 
dualistic account of the sensible world that avoids the errors exposed in the Alétheia. It is not an 
account of truth and reality but is rather "an analysis of human experience in terms of elements 
which are themselves given in experience" (p. 221). On Coxon's view, Parmenides agrees with 
Xenophanes (see 21B1 and B34) that while human beings cannot know the truth, right belief 
about such things is possible. A similar account is adopted by Nehamas (“On Parmenides' Three 
Ways"): "[Parmenides'] refutation consisted in arguing that cosmology only touches appearance 
and not the world of reality.... He writes the Doxa because its falsehood consists not in its being 
a wrong description of appearance but in its being only a description of appearance and in its 
apparent claim to describe reality" (p. 108). A similar account is also suggested by Robinson's 
remarks in “Parmenides and Heraclitus," p. 165. See also Calvo, "Truth and Doxa,” who does 
not present the contrast as between epistemic states but "between two contrasting forms of 
language" (p. 246). Finkelberg argues that the contrast between Alétheia and Doxa illustrates 
the differences between divine and mortal views of the universe (see “Material and Logical 
Monism” and “ ‘Like by Like' "). The difference between this type of account of the Doxa 
(which sees it as an account of the perceived world) and Long's (see note 4) is that this account 
interprets Parmenides as granting a measure of legitimacy to the Doxa, while Long argues that the 
Doxa "demonstrates that the appearances thought by ordinary men to fill reality are totally false" 
(^Principles," p. 98). There is also the ancient view, endorsed by Aristotle and supported by the 
evidence from Aetius, that Parmenides intended the Doxa as a serious cosmology, “following 
the phainomena" (see Metaph. 986b27—28 = A24). On the strength of B16, Aristotle includes 
Parmenides among those who think that the truth about what-is can be found in the sensibles 
(Metaph. 1010a1—3). 

? For a summary of views concerning the Doxa held earlier in the century, see Verdenius, 
Parmenides, pp. 45-49. 
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in the goddess's account of it), nonetheless the Doxa does not in principle 
renounce beliefs about the sensible world. For, although Parmenides argues 
that the sensible world alone cannot be the source of knowledge, he does not 
reject it completely. The problem for mortals is that they suppose that the 
world reported by the senses is the only reality there is and that coming-to-be, 
passing-away, and change are therefore real; but Parmenides' diagnosis of 
this problem does not entail that the world reported by the senses is therefore 
to be rejected entirely. While Parmenides himself does not give a complete 
and trustworthy account of the world reported to us by the senses, the poem 
does not claim that a story about the sensible world that is consistent with 
the metaphysical and epistemological principles of the Alétheia cannot be 
told. Thus, while I agree with those who argue that the particular view of 
the nature of things given in the Doxa is incorrect, I also agree with those 
who see the Doxa as having something positive to say about mortal belief? 
I shall suggest that Parmenides supposes a trustworthy cosmology may be 
possible and that he discloses what such a theory might be like and how it 
could be tested. After considering some of the difficulties faced by a number 
of interpretations of the Doxa, I discuss the problems of deception and mortal 
belief and then turn to a positive account of the Doxa. 


1. Puzzles 


At B8.50—52 the goddess announces that she has completed her account of 
what-is: 


Ev T cot Navw nio tóv Adyov HSE vónua 
duole adnfeing 5ó£ac 8’ and tode Bootelac 
uávðave xóguov EGY Enéwv &natrAÓv &xoúwy' 


8 While this apparently aligas my view with those of Coxon and Nehamas, there are, 
as will be seen, important differences. For instance, I argue that the content of the Doxa, 
. as it appears in the poem, is not offered as an account of what the senses report which is 
correct in all details. Rather, coming to understand what is wrong in the Doxa can help us 
to construct an acceptable theory of the sensible world. Moreover, I do not claim that the 
Doxa is meant merely as an account of appearance; rather, I argue that Parmenides conceives 
the possibility of an explanation of the content of sense perception that is grounded in what- 
is. While there is a difference between appearance and reality, there is the possibility of a 
relation between the two. A possible objection to my account is the announcement in B1.30 
that there is no “true trust" ( pistis alethes) in mortal beliefs. I deal with this issue below, in 
Section 4. 

? agree with de Rijk (in "Did Parmenides Reject the Sensible World?") that there are both 
positive and negative aspects to the story the goddess tells about mortal beliefs. We agree that 
the goddess not only warns against the opinions of mortals but also explains what is wrong 
with the hope that we should come to have correct views about mortal beliefs. But our views 
diverge sharply in the accounts that we give of the nature of the mistake and the positive lessons 
to be learned. 
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Here I make an end for you of my trustworthy speech and thought 
about truth; from here on learn mortal beliefs 
listening to the deceptive order of my words. 


Here is a warning that the goddess is about to say something untrustworthy. 
The deceptive character of the goddess's accounting of the Doxa raises a 
number of problems (some of which share a common difficulty). 

First, if, as many have supposed, the Doxa is wholly deceptive, why 
should Parmenides have included it at all? The answer comes at B8.61: 
there the goddess tells the kouros that the account is related "so that no 
thought of mortals shall ever overtake you" (óc ov uf, note tic oe Dpoxóv 
yvaun rapgAécon). But the varieties of mortal error are, we might suppose, 
limitless. Why should hearing this particular incorrect account allow us to 
evaluate (and reject) all possible erroneous mortal beliefs? How, exactly, 
are we to evaluate other accounts? Does the likely-seeming story told by 
the goddess include an account of the criteria to be used in judging doxai? 
Are they the same criteria that were enumerated in the signs and arguments 
of B8? Those criteria allowed for distinguishing between truth and falsity, 
between what-is and what-is-not. What would be needed here in the Doxa are 
criteria for judging falsehoods with respect to one another. What are these 
criteria? 

Second, in the A/erheia, the goddess repeatedly tells her hearer to judge, to 
ponder, to consider, to test by reflection (B2.1, B6.2, B7.2, B7.5). Why does 
Parmenides instruct us to assess critically the claims of Alétheia while at the 
same time allowing us to accept passively a false account and a "deceptive 
ordering" in the Doxa? But if we are supposed to judge and to ponder the 
Doxa so that we shall not be outrun by the beliefs of mortals, and we know 
the Doxa to be false, we are back at the problem of criteria already raised. 

Third, if the cosmology of the Doxa is false but also “the best possible 
account” of the world of sense experience that can be given, what does 
"best" mean here? How can one false cosmology be better than another 


10 The goddess's words suggest that hearing her account will arm the kouros against all 
varieties of mortal error; against both those theories that have already been proposed and those 
that he will come across in the future. It is difficult to see how the details that she gives (even if 
we consider there are many details of the Doxa that have been lost to us) can do this, unless 
the kouros is simply to learn this account and repeat that any theory that deviates from it must be 
false. But this is not teaching the kouros understanding; it is indoctrinating him and seems at 
odds with the goddess's pedagogical methods in the A/etheia, and especially her injunction to 
"judge by logos." If the error lies in embracing change as real, we have no need of the Doxa, for 
that lesson has been learned in the A/etheia. 

!! See Long, "Principles," p. 96. 

12 Mackenzie questions whether "unequivocally wrong views of the world can be rank- 
ordered" ("Parmenides' Dilemma,” pp. 10-11). One might order theories depending on how 
close to the truth they come and on the nature of their errors, but given the interpretation of 
the Doxa under consideration here, that would not seem to be possible. 
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false cosmology? To suggest that this is possible is to claim that there are 
criteria for comparing false beliefs included in the account. One might, 
for instance, suppose that one cosmology is better than another because it 
gives a more coherent account of our sense experience or because it fits the 
phenomena more closely. But this presupposes that a coherent account or 
a better fit are desirable and known to be desirable, and thus that there are 
well-recognized (or well-argued-for) criteria for ranking cosmologies with 
respect to coherence and correspondence to appearances. What are these 
criteria? On the view that the Doxa is entirely false, the only genuine criteria 
given in the poem are those for what-is, given in the Alétheia; and on this 
interpretation nothing in the Doxa is acceptable by those criteria (and we 
do not need the details of the Doxa to know this). Moreover, we have no 
evidence that Parmenides claimed that earlier theories failed to account for 
appearances (from his standpoint, their downfall lies in not being genuine 
accounts of what-is). 

Fourth, we might wonder if all mortal opinion is to be rejected. B1.30 
announces that there is no true trust or fidelity (pistis alethes) in mortal 
opinions. Does this mean that they are all to be repudiated? B6 and B7 warn 
against a route "on which mortals wander, two-headed, knowing nothing" 
(fjv dh Beotol eibóxec ovdev xA&trovrat, Sixeavot B6.4—5). But does this 
imply that any belief held by a mortal is false? If so, this error can be 
detected easily and there is no apparent need for the elaborate constructions 
that constitute the Doxa. What of the kouros, to whom the goddess narrates 
her story? Does his knowledge, obtained from the goddess (but augmented 
by his own judging and pondering) somehow move him beyond the category 
of “mortal”? Does the goddess perhaps mean something quasi-technical by 
the term mortal, implying a particular sort of belief, perhaps trust in the 
reality of coming-to-be and passing-away, that all “mortal” opinions share? 

Fifth, and finally, where is the deception in the goddess's account? Clearly, 
deception by the goddess is not the issue. If I know that you are about to 
tell me a falsehood, you cannot deceive me simply by telling it.^ The 
goddess may be saying that mortal doxai are not knowledge but merely 
opinions. But what is deceptive about this? There is no deception involved 
in claiming that something is a matter of appearance rather than reality. The 
deception might come from thinking the Doxa to be true when it is not, but 
the goddess who narrates the poem explicitly warns against thinking that. 
So the deception must lie in the "likely-seeming" story told by the goddess. 
There is apparently something in that story to which we should pay particular 
attention, something that may deceive us into accepting falsehoods as true if 
we are not careful. But it cannot simply be that this is a story about sense 
experience. Is there then something deceitful in the content of the particular 
story that is told? This would be consistent with the goddess's assertion that 


13 See Clark, "Parmenides and Sense Perception," and Mourelatos, Route, pp. 225-28. 
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the arrangement or ordering (kosmos) of the account she gives in the Doxa is 
deceptive. 

This suggests that those who claim that the Doxa contains an unacceptable 
account of the world as experienced by the senses are correct. But if there is 
no truth in the Doxa, we are left with the perennial question: Why should 
Parmenides have included it in the first place?’ If the particular story that 
the goddess tells is false, must it follow that any such story is inadmissible? 
I shall argue that the goddess's account in the Doxa is deceptive, but that 
this does not entail that all aspects of the Doxa or all accounts of human 
beliefs and explanations of sense experience are to be rejected. In other 
words, the story that is told is wrong in part, but it is not wrong to tell such a 
story. Discovering the mistake in the view of things held by Parmenides' 
mortals will help in determining what the correct account should be.’ That 
determination must be made by reflecting on the story, testing it by applying 
the criteria of trustworthiness from Aletheia, and reaching a decision about 
the very possibility of coherent mortal belief. Thus, a hearer's response 
to the Doxa must be the same as the response to the claims of Aletheia: there 
we are exhorted to judge by logos what we are told. 

The Aletheia presents a contrast between mortals and the kouros to whom 
the goddess tells her story. Mortals appear as passive creatures who wander 
along a vague, backward-turning route, with empty eyes and echoing tongues 
and ears, while the kouros learns to judge, ponder, and consider." The end of 
B7 contains a warning that the kouros must avoid allowing habit to force 


'4 According to Barnes (PP, vol. I, p. 156), Parmenides “says unequivocally that the Way 
of Opinion is a path of falsehood and deceit"; yet Barnes adds that it is not "unusual for a 
philosopher to describe, at length, views with which he vehemently disagrees." But there is 
usually a purpose in such descriptions: pointing out errors, suggesting amendments to a theory, 
and so on. Barnes makes no such suggestions about Parmenides' purposes in the Doxa, although 
he adds (without explanation) that the purpose of the Doxa is to help Parmenides avoid error 
(see note 3, above). 

15 It follows from this that although Parmenides does not give a completely correct cosmolog- 
ical account, he does not say that no such account can be given. Indeed, he partially demonstrates 
what such an account might be like. This is consistent with the practice in Aletheia: there Par- 
menides gives and argues for the criteria for an acceptable account of what-is, but he himself 
does not give that account. 

16 Such a view may be implicit in the comments of Heidel (“Certain Fragments”). For Heidel, 
the notion of pistis aléthés is to be compared to the demonstration of forensic evidence, “and 
riot; &ÀnOf is just this demonstration of proof." Parmenides’ objection to the beliefs of 
mortals is that "they do not carry the force of logical or dialectical evidence, or that such 
evidence is against them" (p. 719). Heidel does not explore the issue of whether all mortal belief 
is necessarily untrustworthy, or if some such belief might "carry the force of evidence" and 
hence pass the test. 

1? Lesher ("Parmenides' Critique," p. 25) has pointed out that the chariot ride of B1 pictures 
a submissive passenger; but once the goddess begins her account, "the situation changes, as 
[the kouros] is issued a steady stream of commands: come, attend (or carry away) my word, 
reflect on these things, keep away your thoughts, judge, keep in mind, etc." 
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him along the mortal route; rather he must judge and consider with care 
the arguments he is given and embrace them, not because he is given them 
by a goddess, but because he himself has judged them, using the tests that 
appear in B8. The elenchos (testing) is poluderis (rich in strife) because it 
must repeatedly fight against habit and experience; it is a battle to be won 
over and over. Those tests themselves, as we have seen, are grounded in the 
fundamental krisis "is or is not" and so can be seen to be the appropriate 
method of testing a claim about the nature of something. It would be strange 
were the goddess to allow the kouros to become passive just at the point 
when he will learn the truth about mortal beliefs, a truth that will, apparently, 
prevent his ever falling into or being taken in by mortal error (B8.61). This 
suggests that the story of the Doxa must itself be put to the test. Hearing 
the Doxa is only the beginning; an evaluation of it must follow.!? 


2. Doxa: Opposite Forms 


So far, I have suggested that there is a problem in determining what is 
deceptive in the goddess's account of the Doxa, and that Parmenides warns 
that the story told there should be regarded critically. I now turn to the Doxa 
itself.” The basic principles of the Doxa are given in B8; at line 50 the 
goddess announces that she is ceasing her trustworthy account. 


EV xà cot NAUW ntatóv AGYov FASE vónua 

duels xÀAnOetnc: $ó&ac 8 and xoO8e Bootelac 
udvOave xóouov eudy Enéwv anatnrov axovwv" 
uoppàs yàp xatébevto B00 yvmuatc”? dvoudtery, 

t&v ulav où xpedv eotiw—ev à netAavyyevot ciciv— 
&vxla?! 8 éxpivavto Béuac xal ofuat’ Éevxo 

yoplc an’ 3ÀAfAov, xfj u£v QAoyóc aiBéptov nop, 


'8 Those who argue that the Doxa is inherently unacceptable because it is an explanation 
of human sense experience will argue that the Doxa must fail any test from the Alétheia that 
it undergoes. But this is to prejudge the issue (see n. 26, below). 

1? In what follows I shall be more concerned with the originating principles that generate the 
cosmology of the Doxa and rather less with the particular details of that cosmology. For recent 
accounts of the content of the Doxa, see Finkelberg, “Cosmology”; Laks, “ ‘The More’ and 
‘the Full’ "; and Bollack, “La Cosmologie.” For an attempt to link the accounts of the A/etheia 
and the Doxa, see Tarrant, "Conclusion." 

20 For yvópag rather than yvóuaoc, see Furley, "Notes," pp. 30-33. Furley is followed by 
Gallop (Parmenides); but see also Woodbury, "Parmenides on Naming." Woodbury suggests 
that "the proposed reading is not congenial in archaic verse" (p. 2) but also says that if it were 
to be accepted its sense would be “they established in their purposes two forms for naming,” 
drawing on a parallel in Pindar N. X 89. I take the line to mean that mortals decided to name two 
forms; on this interpretation, Woodbury's comments do not undermine Furley's reading. 

?! See Long ("Principles," pp. 93-94) on antia. 
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mov Öv, Éy’ &£Aagpóv, &outQ návtooE TWÙTÓV, 

xi 8' £xépo UÙ TWÒTÓV: ATAP xdxeivo XAT’ adtd 

tavila voxt’ adah, ruxiwóv Séuac éuppiBéc te. 

tov cot yÒ Siaxoouoy corxoTa návta patil, 

OS oÙ uf, noté tle oe Dpoxóv yyoun rapeA&con. (B8.50-61) 


Here I make an end for you of my trustworthy speech and thought 

about truth; from here on learn mortal beliefs 

listening to the deceptive order of my words; 

for they laid down in their minds two forms for naming, 

22 . "in which they have gone astray— 
and they distinguished opposites in body and established signs 


of which it is not right to name one 


separate from each other, here the ethereal flame of fire, 
being mild and greatly light, in every way the same as itself 
and not the same as the other; and then too, that one by itself 
in contrast, dark night, a dense and heavy body. 

This whole likely-seeming ordering I declare to you 

so that no opinion of mortals shall ever run past you. 


The goddess reports that mortals begin with two principles, Light and Night, 
which are the archai of a cosmology. At the same time, she points out that 
there is a fundamental error in the naming or positing of these two forms.” 
At B8.57-8 the apparent independence of Light from Night is stressed; both 
appear as complete and self-sufficient, which would, one might think, allow 
them to qualify as genuine entities according to the criteria of the Aletheia. 
But the passage makes explicit (at B8.55 and again at 59) that Light and 
Night are opposites. The Doxa is not simply a pluralism that happens to 
include two independent elements but is rather a dualism of a special sort. 
The pervasive dualism of the whole poem has often been pointed out.?^ Yet 
the account of the routes in Alétheia makes it clear that only one alternative 
is a genuine path of inquiry. The truth of the correct route rules out the 
legitimacy of any other. Additionally, the proofs of B8 show that whatever 
there is must be one. The signs and arguments stress the internal predicational 
unity of any real entity (that is, of anything that constitutes the nature 
of a thing); but they do not rule out the possibility of a plurality of such 
entities. The dualism of the Doxa, if it is interpreted simply as a plurality of 


22 The proper translation and interpretation of this line is one of the most disputed issues 
in Parmenides studies. How I take this line and the one preceding will become clear in the 
discussion that follows. 

? Long ("Principles") argues that the two opposites, Light and Night, are not to be identified 
with the two forms, which he takes to be Being and Not-Being. Thus, for Long, naming forms 
and distinguishing opposites are two different operations, the latter made possible by the former. 

24 See, for instance, Mansfeld, Offenbarung, and Mourelatos, Route, on the issue of the 
dualistic nature of the poem. Nehamas argues that “the overall structure of the poem is dualistic 
with a vengeance" (“Parmenides’ Three Ways," p. 102). 
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theoretically fundamental entities, is thus not in principle incompatible with 
the arguments of Aletheia. But Light and Night do not just form a pair; they 
are a dualism of opposites. Parmenides' analysis of the problem with mortal 
thought lies, I suggest, in this dualism that is at the center of the cosmology. 
This is not an entirely new suggestion.? But I wish first to stress the nature 
of Parmenides' conception of the dualism of the Doxa and the unacceptable 
consequences of such a dualism, and then to argue that a truly pluralistic 
(i.e., non-dualistic) cosmology could perhaps win support from Parmenides. 
Mortal thought or cosmology as such is not ruled out a priori by Parmenides; 
the foundations of mortal opinion must be examined and tested, and some 
cosmological theories might well pass the test. The deception in the Doxa 
lies not in its being the thought of mortals (any mortals), but rather in its 
particular content, and especially in the ontological assumptions necessitated 
by the nature of the two principles that serve as its archai. The problem is not 
plurality in general, but dualism of a special kind.” 

In the lines of B8 in which Light and Night are introduced, the goddess says 
that mortals “set up signs separate from one another” (ofuat’ EBevto ywols 
an’ hwv B8.55—56). The reference to signs (semata) is reminiscent of 
those other signs at the beginning of B8: those on the way to what-is. The 
description of Light at B8.57-8 as "in every way the same as itself and not 
the same as the other" (£outQ návtoos twUtdv, xà 8’ EtEEw uù TWUTdV) 
appears thoroughly positive and suggests that Light meets the test for what-is 
given at B8.29—31. There, in the proof for immobility, what-is is described 
as "remaining the same and in the same" (tavtdv 1’ v taùt te uévov); 
moreover, "it lies by itself (xa0' Exuté te xeixat) and remains there steadfast: 
for mighty necessity holds it in the limits of a bond, which holds it in all 
around." But the characterization of Light and Night as opposites indicates 
that they are not as separate as they might seem nor as separate as they must 
be if they are truly or genuinely to be. First, Light is described in 8.58 as 
"in every way the same as itself and not the same as the other." As just 
noted, this appears positive: Light is set apart as uniform and in isolation 
from all else, so there are apparently no internal negations or divisions to be 
found in it. But "the other" is clearly Night, and "in every way not the same 
as the other" suggests that whatever characteristic we attribute to Light we 


25 [t is the basis of Mourelatos's account of the deceptive nature of the Doxa (in chap. 9 
of Route) and of Coxon's reading of its constructive character (Fragments, pp. 13-17 and 
commentary on fragments B8.50-B19). See also Mourelatos, "Alternatives." My account of 
the nature of the dualism and the lesson to be learned from mortal error differs from these. 

26 It is possible that no plurality will pass. Parmenides is not, I think, writing with the idea 
of justifying a particular cosmological theory. Any cosmology or mortal theory must be put 
to the test. I am arguing that Parmenides is not offering a sweeping denunciation of any and 
all cosmological theories (nor is he restricting his attack to philosophers). The target is those 
who offer explanations but either do not know or do not care that there are criteria and tests 
for the acceptability of their accounts. 
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must deny to Night and vice versa.” B8.56 describes the first form, “ethereal 
flame of fire, being mild and greatly light" (pħoyòs alðéprov nie, mov öv, 
wey’ &Aaropóv). At line 59 Night is given the opposite qualities, and these 
are expressly described as opposites or in contrast (tantia): Night is "dark 
(obscure), a dense and heavy body" (vóxv' à8afj, ruxiwóv ðéuaç euBerbéc 
te). To be Light is to be airy, mild, and very light; to be Night is to be 
dense-bodied, obscure, and heavy. For each aspect of the character of Light 
there is a corresponding and opposite aspect of the character for Night.”® 
Itis helpful to think of Parmenides' conception of these opposites in terms 
of the present-day notion of enantiomorphism or incongruent counterparts. 
Enantiomorphs are objects that are mirror images of one another; and so 
they cannot be made congruent.? Such enantiomorphic objects as right 
and left hands cannot fit exactly into the same region of space. We can 
borrow this notion and say that enantiomorphic opposites exclude one another 
from the same conceptual or ontological space, because each of a pair of 
enantiomorphic opposites is defined in terms of what the other is not.” 
Right and left hands are enantiomorphic objects or incongruent counterparts; 
right-handedness and left-handedness are enantiomorphic opposites. Any 
complete account of the one includes, necessarily, a reference to and account 
of the other; and the account of the other will be in negative terms, no matter 
how positive such terms may seem at first glance. Thus any account of 
the being of left- or right-handedness will include irreducible references 
to the ways the other is not. In speaking of enantiomorphic opposites, 
we are not concerned with left and right as attributes of some underlying 
thing, but with left-handedness and right-handedness themselves. This 
phenomenon appears in the opposites up and down or light and dark: to 


27 Finkelberg claims (in “Between Material and Logical Monism") that lines B8.57-58 are 
meant to refer to Light only and do not include Night at all. But that leaves no reference for 
“the other” in 58, nor does it take account of the parallel descriptions of Light and Night in 
B8.56—-57 and 58-59, with the phrase Ewur@ n&vtoce twùtóv, xà 8 Exépw ur) twtdv between 
and linking the two descriptions. Moreover, in the introduction of the two forms (at B8.55—56), 
they are said to be separate or apart from each other (y«pic ar’ 30 jov), which can be taken as 
indicating that each "is not the same as the other." (This would be true whether or not the forms 
are identical with the opposites.) 

28 See the discussion of the contrasting characteristics of Light and Night in Mourelatos, 
Route, chap. 9, especially Table 5A on p. 245. 

29 See Frederick, "Introduction to the Argument of 1768." "Enantiomorphs" are the same 
as "incongruent counterparts"; see Bennett, "Difference." 

30 We might think of the large and the small in the Phd. (101b3-103a2). In a sensible 
particular, the small withdraws at the approach of the large because the large and small cannot 
both occupy the same "space" in a particular (the same thing cannot be both large and small in 
the same way with respect to the same thing). But because the Forms Largeness and Smallness 
each have their own independent character, Socrates is able to explain the puzzles. Simmias 
can have both largeness and smallness in him, but not with respect to the same thing. 

?! Left and right as attributes (like up and down or hot and cold) may simply be relative. 
As Plato points out in the Phd., the same thing may have contradictory attributes: Simmias 
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be up just is to be not-down, and vice versa; to be light is to be not- 
dark, and vice versa. The same is true of the Doxa's two forms, Light and 
Night. Parmenides' argument is that despite their apparent separation and 
independence, and the insistence that they are opposite forms, the account 
of them in B8 makes it clear that the natures of the two are intertwined 
in exactly the way that enantiomorphic opposites are related.” There is an 
especially subversive aspect to these particular enantiomorphic opposites in 
the role they play in the cosmology of the Doxa, for lines B9.3—4 assert 
that all is full of Light and Night. There is no part of the kosmos that is 
neither light nor night and thus not infected with enantiomorphic opposition. 
Thus, Parmenides' complaint is that because the ultimate principles of 
mortal cosmology have enantiomorphic natures, they are an illegitimate 
mix of what-is and what-is-not.? If to be Light is to be not-Night and 
to be Night is to be not-Light, then this is a conception of the kosmos 
that accords precisely with Parmenides' characterization of mortals in B6 
as "two-headed ... by whom to be and not to be have been thought to 
be the same and not the same” (dixpavot ... oic; tÒ xÉAetww ve xal oOx 
eivat taUTOV vevduLoTaL xoU TavtOV). This suggests that Parmenides well 
understands the implications of the Heraclitean unity and identity of the 
opposites. For Heraclitus, opposites must both be and not be the same. 
Knowledge of one opposite must include knowledge of how it both is and 
is not the other. This is part of what allows Heraclitus to speak of the 
unity of opposites and to use the road up and the road down as an example 
of this unity. 

It might be objected that this account of the problem with enantiomorphic 
opposites will succeed only so long as we are restricted to the linguistic 
description or definition of such an opposite. We might be able to show 


may be taller than Socrates but shorter than Phaedo; he may be to the right of Socrates and to the 
left of Phaedo, and so on. Parmenides' concern here is not with such relative attributes but with 
the ontological status of opposites (or basic entities whose nature is given in terms of opposites). 
See also Plato's Parmenides 129a2-—c2, where Socrates remarks to Zeno that there is nothing 
amazing in his having opposite characteristics (through participation in the appropriate form), 
but it would indeed be a portent if the Forms themselves were characterized by their opposites. 
Socrates' claim depends on the Platonic distinction between being and having a character. 

32 Light and Night are not, after all, linguistic or logical opposites, as day/night and light/dark 
are. 

33 See Austin, Being, pp. 109-10 for a similar view: Fire and Night “mimic being and are not 
depicted as having come to be ... [they] are yet opposed to each other in terms of contraries 
which are true one at a time (one per entity) and all the way through in the sense that the other 
contrary is not represented anywhere except in the other" (italics omitted). 

34 Heraclitus B60; see also B8 and B51. For a discussion of the traditional notion of opposites 
and its development in Presocratic thought, see Kahn, Anaximander, Essay II: "Elements and 
Opposites: The Members of the World" (pp. 119-65, esp. pp. 130-33). See also Lloyd, Polarity. 
Lloyd's account of polar opposites supposes an opposition weaker than that which I see in 
enantiomorphic opposites. I discuss the role of the opposites in the thought of Parmenides’ 
predecessors in Section 4, below. 
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or demonstrate the nature of such an opposite by pointing to it.? But this 
objection overlooks the issue of the nature of a thing—what it is in itself— 
that we are concerned with here. The problem is whether Light and Night are 
legitimate entities, and thus capable of being pointed to in the relevant sense 
at all. If they are things that involve the intermingling of what-is and what-is- 
not to the extent that I have suggested, then Parmenides would argue that they 
are pseudo-entities and cannot be pointed at. The problem with attributing a 
negative or mixed nature to a thing is shown in B2.7-8: “for you could neither 
know what-is-not (for it is not to be accomplished) nor could you single it out 
(ote yàp dv vvolnc tó ye uù &óv [où yàp àvuoxóv| OTE qpácatc). 5 The 
arguments about what-is in the Alétheia show that the intertwined natures of 
Light and Night disqualify them as genuine cosmological principles. Because 
the dualism Light-Night is one that claims that to be and not to be are the 
same and not the same, it is, of necessity, a backward turning (palintropos) 
and forever incomplete account. 

While the story of the two forms may look plausible or likely (B8.60), 
the seeming independence of Light and Night is the core of the deception 
of which the goddess has warned, for Light and Night, with their intertwined 
natures, are not independent entities; rather, they are enantiomorphic and 
so the nature of each is to not be the other. Thus, the goddess's diagnosis 
of mortal error in B8.53—54 turns out to be instructive on two levels; and 
consideration of both levels is necessary for understanding the goddess's 
message. On the first level, the mistake is not the laying down of two forms, 
but the positing of enantiomorphic opposites. So, at first, it looks as though 
only one of the two should be named, because the other, as an opposite of the 
first, is not a legitimate form at all. On this level, it seems not to matter which 
of the two is jettisoned. But this is only the first tier of an analysis of the error. 
Because Light and Night are enantiomorphs, refusing to name one while 
naming the other would be just as serious an error. Even if the other opposite 
goes unnamed, it will, as it were, be left lurking in logical space. So, at the 
second level, B8.53—54 says that neither of the two, described as they are, 
should be named at all. The proper translation of B8.54 (xv ulav ov xypeov 
gotty [óvouáčew]) has long been a crux of Parmenidean scholarship. This 
analysis of the strategy of this part of the poem suggests that two of the several 
translations and interpretations suggested may both be partially correct, since 
each concentrates on a different layer of analysis. Suppose we read line 54 as 
"one of which it is not right to name."?? This gives the first level of analysis: 


35 See, for instance, M. Curd, "Showing and Telling." 

36 On this interpretation, see Mourelatos, ”Phradzo.“ 

37 Consider how one might try to give such a complete account of the natures of left- and 
right-handedness. The loop of inter-relatedness would just go on and on. Such a project is "not 
to be accomplished" (B2.7: ouk anustos). 

38 As in Burnet, Barnes (Early Greek, p. 136), Gallop, (Parmenides, pp. 10-11 and 75), 
Guthrie (HGP, vol. II, p. 50; with a discussion of earlier scholarly opinion), and Mourelatos 
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the two forms are opposites; naming both of them entails negations in the 
natures of the two, so one of the two ought not to be named. But, moving on 
to a second possible translation, because the two are enantiomorphs, they 
cannot be named apart from one another; further, they cannot qualify as 
genuine entities, so neither should be named: “not one of which is it right to 
name.’”? Thus, two of the possible translations and interpretations of the line 
are both in a sense correct, though neither is so completely.“ Having set 
up Light and Night as principles of their cosmology, mortals must attempt 
to give an account of the natures of these opposites. They will go astray 
quite literally if they attempt to do so. As suggested in B6, they take a route 
of inquiry that is vague, incomplete, and backward-turning. If Light and 
Night were indeed truly equal (as B9 claims) and independent, then both 
might be retained, for in neither would there necessarily be internal division 
and negation. But insofar as this theory insists on naming enantiomorphic 
opposites as its very basis, it cannot succeed. Mortals go astray here, at the 
very beginning, laying down two forms, neither of which they ought to name. 

The two opposite forms having been posited, the rest of the cosmology 
unfolds. But the story of that cosmology is misleading, because it rests on a 
theoretically unacceptable foundation. It may be internally consistent, but 
the cosmology fails, because it is based, finally, on an illegitimate mixing of 
what-is and what-is-not, and thus, on what-is-not, for any mixture of what- 
is-not with what-is puts an inquiry on the negative route. The problem and 
deception lie, apparently, not in the attempt to give a cosmological account, 
but in the ontological failings of this cosmology.*' The goddess is entitled to 
say that she has given a likely ordering of things (Btóxocpov £ouxóza ... 
qatičw), but she is also right to warn of the deceptive ordering of her words 
(kosmos apatelos). The warning is heeded by putting the Doxa to the test. 
The failure of the two fundamental forms to pass the tests of the Aletheia 
show that the story of the Doxa is untrustworthy, and that it lays out a route 
of inquiry from which no tidings can come. 


(Route, pp. 80-85). Long (“Principles,” pp. 90-91) also adopts this translation, but it must be 
kept in mind that Long takes the referents of morphai to be what is and what is not, rather 
than Fire and Night. 

39 See, for instance, Furley, "Notes," pp. 30-33. 

40 A third alternative is that B8.54 rejects the possibility that the two can be named together 
as a unity. This alternative can be found in Croissant, Schwabl (“Sein und Doxa”), Tarán 
(Parmenides), and Mansfeld. Tarán translates “a unity of which it is not necessary" (Parmenides, 
p. 86; discussion pp. 217-26). I do not think that this is the correct account: the goddess does not 
suggest that mortals intended the two forms to be a unity. For full discussions of these issues, see 
Mourelatos, Route, pp. 80-85 and Woodbury, "Parmenides on Naming.” Coxon (Fragments) 
translates “of which it is wrong to name only one.” I do not see how the “only” is to be gleaned 
from the text. 

^! Jt is perhaps worth noting again that the ontological failings are not the result of the 
plurality of the supposed fundamental entities of the cosmology. It is not plurality itself but 
opposition that is at the root of the problem. 
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3. The Lessons of Mortal Beliefs 


While the details of the beliefs of mortals are given in the fragments that 
follow B8.53, there are a number of formal characterizations of mortal belief 
in both the proem and the Alétheia. Lines B1.28—32 provide the first contrast 
between the trustworthy account of “the unshaking heart of well-persuasive 
truth" (B1.29) that the kouros will learn from the goddess, and the beliefs 
of mortals “in which there is no true trust" (xaic? obx £v. niotis dne 
B1.30). The contrast between the trustworthiness of the account of what- 
is in Aletheia and the questionable status of mortal beliefs occurs again 
at B8.50—53, the point where the goddess leaves off her proclamation of 
the truth and turns to the details of the Doxa. The Aletheia is worthy of 
trust while the Doxa can inspire no genuine confidence." The dangers of 
mortal belief are further explored in B6 and B7. Those taking that path of 
inquiry know nothing, wandering two-headed (B6.4—5). The wandering of 
the noos of mortals is contrasted with the straight path taken by a traveler 
on the route of what-is. For the latter there is a direct connection between 
thought and what-is; in contrast, mortals are represented as drifters and 
vagrants who meander and circle, getting nowhere (for them “the path of 
all is backward-turning” B6.9). 

What is mortal belief about? Is all mortal belief to be condemned? As 
far as can be told from the surviving fragments, the Doxa, as a recitation 
of mortal belief, is a cosmology, describing and explaining the world as 
experienced by the senses. Does it follow, then, that any cosmology is to be 
classed as having “no true trust” (B1.30) simply because it is an account of 
what is reported by the senses? If that is so, then we are faced with the sort of 
puzzles discussed in Section 1; for how does the goddess’s recitation of the 
particular cosmology that she gives help arm the kouros against all beliefs of 
mortals, as B8.61 promises? Why does she not simply tell the kouros that 
any account of sense experience, regardless of its details, fails to count as 
knowledge and must be relegated to a lesser epistemic state? The particular 
cosmology given may the best account of sense experience possible.^ But 
if this is the goddess's aim, the two main parts of the poem teach in quite 
different ways. The Aletheia, with its account of what-is and its signs and 
criteria for trying candidates for the nature of a thing, is quite formal, giving 
the kouros the outline of a procedure to follow in determining what-is. By 
contrast, the Doxa turns out to be a lesson of cosmological details apparently 
to be learned by rote, and simply repeated when faced with a rival cosmology. 


42 DK, Owen (“Eleatic”), Taran (Parmenides), Mourelatos (Route), and Gallop (Parmenides) 
follow the texts of Sextus, Clement, and Simplicius, which read tais. Coxon (Fragments) prints 
1fic, translating “which comprise no genuine conviction." 

43 For an interesting twist on the notions of trust and persuasion, see Blank, "Faith and 
Persuasion." 

^* As noted in section 1, this view of the Doxa has found considerable favor. See note 6. 
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Is the insistence on judging and testing that is so prevalent in the Aletheia 
lacking here? 

Perhaps judging and testing are present after all. In B1 there is a hint 
that the recitation of mortal beliefs may contain a lesson for the kouros. At 
B1.28 the goddess asserts that the kouros “must learn all things" (xypeà èé oe 
rávra nuðécða): her promise is apparently fulfilled when she has related 
both the details of Aletheia and the account in Doxa that will guarantee that 
the kouros can avoid all mortal error (B8.61). But this guarantee cannot be 
the claim that the content of the Doxa alone will protect the kouros from 
mortal belief. I have suggested that the fault of the Doxa is merely hinted 
at, not explicitly stated. As a result of applying the testing methods of the 
Aletheia, one can know that the enantiomorphic opposites Light and Night are 
illegitimate cosmic principles. But the Doxa might have further lessons, for 
it might illuminate the proper nature and function of cosmological principles 
in a complete and acceptable system. In this sense the particular mortal 
beliefs the kouros hears may indeed be inadmissible. But there may be other 
cosmological principles that he does not hear. If these could pass the tests 
of B8, they will be acceptable. 

Suppose that Light and Night were indeed the whole, complete, and 
independent entities suggested at first glance by lines B8.56—59; as such 
they might indeed form the basis of a cosmology. The details of such a 
revised Doxa might include a number of entities, each of which satisfies the 
criteria for Parmenidean predicational monism and which might mix and 
separate, just as the goddess suggests, so as to account for the phenomena 
related by sense experience. Could such a theory be trustworthy? The 
goddess shows how to evaluate it: put it to the tests of B8. Any cosmological 
theory that survives such testing might be quite different from any account 
then current.^ But habit must not be the guide here (B7.3); rather, cosmology 
must become rational in the sense that it meets the criteria given in B8. 

Images of trust and persuasion fill Parmenides’ poem." The goddess 
promises that the kouros will learn "the steadfast heart of persuasive truth" 
(nuOéabat . . . &ArOglnc £oneBÉoc &teEue top B1.28-29) and describes her 
own account as trustworthy (pistos logos B8.50) while asserting that in the 
beliefs of mortals there is no “true trust (or fidelity)” (pistis alethes B1.30). 
This same pistis aléthés has driven out coming to be and perishing (B8.27— 
28), while mortals have attempted to give to what-is all names “trusting 


45 Such a theory might seem quite similar to that of Empedocles or the Atomists; it would 
also be akin to the account of Anaxagoras. More detailed discussions of this issue appear in 
Chaps. IV and V. 

^6 [ have in mind the Pythagorean and Milesian cosmologies. Our almost complete lack of 
knowledge of pre-Parmenidean Pythagorean theories makes it difficult to suggest what such 
a Pythagorean theory might be. But see English ("Parmenides' Indebtedness") and Coxon 
(Fragments) for a discussion of Pythagorean theories and influences on Parmenides. 

47 See Mourelatos, Route, chap. 6, pp. 136-63, for a discussion of these issues. 
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them to be true" (menov8dte¢ elvat &AnO% B8.39). The notion here is that 
of reliability; relying on the goddess's account, we will not be led astray. 
Those mortals who go wrong believe their own theories and do so because 
they seem to be reliable, although they are not. The apparent trustworthiness 
of the reports of the senses lies in the pervasiveness of the world that the 
senses report, as the goddess points out in B1.31—32. 

In lines B1.28—32 the goddess mentions three things that the kouros will 
learn, while using two different words for that learning: 


... Xpeà 9€ oe návta nuOÉcBa. 

rju£v &ànleins cùneðéos atpeuéc Atop 

75€ Bpotõv 8dEac, taç oùx Evi niotic aAnOye. 

GAN’ Eurns xoi tata UxOhoea, óc tà Soxodvta 

xefjv dSoxluwe, civar, dà navtdg návta nep óvta.. ^5 (B1.28-32) 


... it is right that you learn all things, 

both the unshaking heart of well-persuasive truth 

and the beliefs of mortals, in which there is no true trust. 

But nevertheless you shall learn these things, too, how it were 
right that 

the things that seem be reliably, being indeed the whole of things. 


The goddess begins by saying that it is right that the kouros learn all things, 
including here both the persuasive truth and the beliefs of mortals (the two 
are signaled and linked by emen and ede). Lines 31—32 add something new. 
In addition to an enumeration of those mortal beliefs, the kouros will learn 
"these things" (AAN čëunns xoi xaOta). The referent of tauta may be the 
mortal opinions of line 30, but it seems rather to point to the next clause: 
tc ta 8oxoÜOvta xtA.” In that case the goddess, after telling the kouros that 
he must learn (puthesthai from punthanomai) both truth and opinion, adds 
that in addition he will learn (matheseai from manthano) something new and 
different concerning mortal belief. The use of the two verbs of learning is 
significant: while there may be a large area of overlap between the two (both 
may, after all, be translated as “learn”), there is also a difference between 
them. Punthanomai suggests that one takes in information or learns by 
experience, while manthano suggests learning and understanding acquired 


48 Reading nep óvza rather than nep&vta. See Owen, who notes (“Eleatic,” pp. 5-6) that 
REpGvca appears in only one manuscript of Simplicius, a manuscript that is “particularly given 
to literal and accentual errors and improvements." See also n. 52, below. 

^9 See Stokes, One and Many, p. 302n.27. (Stokes's argument is concerned with B6.3 rather 
than B1.31.) Stokes points out a parallel at Herodotus 1.125. Houtos normally refers backward. 
In the first sentence of $125, there are three occurrences of tauta; the first goes back to $124; the 
other two refer forward to the remainder of 125. See also Kühner-Gerth IT, 646ff. The examples 
in Herodotus 1.125 show that it is not grammatically impossible that the reference be forward. 
Compare the English, “Listen to this!” followed by the referent of “this.” 
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by performing an act of judgment.?? It is clear that the kouros is going to 
learn something about the things that appear, and what he learns is "how the 
things that seem had to be reliable, being indeed the whole of things." Lines 
B1.31-32 thus seem to suggest that the kouros will learn something about 
mortal beliefs in addition to hearing from the goddess what those beliefs are 
(as is promised in line 30)?! 

Lines B1.31—32 suggest why mortals think that what appears to the senses 
(including coming-to-be and passing-away) must have genuine reality: what 
appears to the senses seems to be all that there is.? Mortals take it that 
such appearances constitute the whole of things, and so must be the reliable 
objects of knowledge. They thus miss the fact that what-is, which is available 
to thought but not to perception, is the fundamental level of explanation, at 
which will be found the true or genuine natures of things and thus the proper 
metaphysically basic entities. But if there were a cosmology that was based 
onentities that pass the tests of B8, Parmenides might well be willing to count 
it as acceptable if it both explained sense experience and was grounded in 
what-is. Mortal beliefs might then pass the appropriate tests. If this is so, then 
Parmenides excoriates mortal thinking because it can be corrected. Mortals 
may be habitually two-headed (as in B6 and B7), but this tendency can be 
overcome by taking control of noos and applying the lessons learned from the 
goddess. "Thinking like a mortal" is a bad habit, but one that can be broken. 

Thus, the Doxa contains within itself the means for determining what is 
deceptive in the goddess's account of it.? Furthermore, the cosmological 


50 The etymologies suggest two different lexical routes, the nuances of which may still 
be present in Parmenides’ uses of the two words. See Chantraine, s.v. manthano (p. 664) 
and punthanomai (pp. 954—55); and Hofman, s.v. manthano (p. 189) and punthanomai (with 
peuthomai, p. 266). See also LSJ on manthano and punthanomai. It might be objected that 
Parmenides is simply led by rhyme, metre, and a desire to avoid repetition to use two different 
verbs. This may be the case; but the two verbs are in the text as the result of the choice to 
place each in just the spot where it is. 

5! At B8.51—52 in the midst of the goddess's turning from Aletheia to Doxa, and her warning 
about the deceptive ordering of her words, the word is again manthanó: bó£ac ò’ and tobde 
Bootelacg pávðave xóouov &uóv énéov dnatnAóv axoUwv. The implication seems to be that 
the kouros must both listen and judge what he hears. This is consistent with the notion that 
hearers of the Doxa must test what is heard rather than accepting passively the story told by 
the goddess. 

52 Owen argues persuasively that dokimós einai is to be genuine or reliable, and Mourelatos 
bolsters his arguments. See Owen, “Eleatic Questions," pp. 6-8, and Mourelatos, Route, p. 211— 
12. The notion of genuineness connects with the idea of trustworthiness. The reading 9tà ravtóc 
návta nep Svta in B1.32 is adopted on the basis of Owen's arguments in “Eleatic Questions," 
but the reading nep@vta adopted by Tarán (Parmenides) and Coxon (Fragments) will give the 
same sense. Mortals believe that the things that appear have to be genuine because they “pervade 
all things" (Tarán's translation); that is, the appearances are all that there is. 

53 In the context of the Doxa, "deceptive" and "deceitful" may not mean "false." (See 
Simplicius in Ph. 39.10—12). Rather, the Doxa is unreliable, untrustworthy. The reliance on 
enantiomorphic opposites in the scheme of the Doxa is the source of its untrustworthiness. 
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structure suggested in the Doxa might be acceptable, if genuine entities 
formed the basis of the cosmology. I now turn to a discussion of this second 
proposal, particularly in consideration of the Doxa’s apparent commitment to 
the reality of coming-to-be, passing away, and mixing. Can these processes 
be part of a cosmology that is based on Parmenidean unities? 

At B8.38-41 there is a specific caution against linking what-is with what 
changes. At B8.34—38 the goddess stresses the connection between thought 
and what-is; she claims that "nothing else either is or will be besides what-is, 
since Fate shackled just this to be whole and unchanging” (o08ev yàp (1j) 
£O1tv J) Catal Aho nóápe& x00 edvtoc, Enel tó ye Moig! énéBnoev ovAov 
&xivnxóv T’ Euevat). She then adds: 


... 7 n&vt(a) óvóuaata 
L 


6c6a Bpotol xaxéBevzo nenoifótec civar anf, 
YiYveaOaL te xai óXXucOat, eivai te xai oUyt, 
xal tónov àÀA&coeiw Di& Te yoda Pavey duelBerv. 


... With respect to this have all names been given 

as many as mortals laid down, trusting them to be true, 
to come to be and to pass away, to be and not to be 

to change place and to exchange bright color. 


Mortals try to attribute these characteristics to what-is, and in doing so they 
suppose themselves to be naming what-is. But mortals misuse these names, 
for they fail to attach to what-is and thus fail to name. Because it is shackled 
and held by fate to be immovable, what-is cannot change and so cannot be 
named by names that entail change. But the Doxa describes a world in motion 
and that undergoes change: there is coming-to-be and passing away; there 
is birth and death. How can a cosmology that includes such processes pass 
the tests of B8? 

The cases of change in fragments B9 through B19 are instances of coming- 
to-be, passing away, or growth; these are the processes of change that are 
forbidden to what-is in B8.6—22. But it is worth noting that in none of 
the extant fragments of the Doxa nor in the testimonia about the Doxa 
section of the poem, is there evidence that Night and Light themselves 
are subject to coming-to-be or passing away. Aside from their unstable 
and impossible natures as opposites (known to one who has learned the 
lessons of the A/etheia), they would seem to be permanent aspects of the 
kosmos used, perhaps, by the “goddess who steers all things" (Satuov 7 
rávia xufepvà; B12.3). There is indeed mixing, but it is not identified 
as being the same process as coming-to-be, which B8 had condemned as 


54 For óvóuacox here, see Chap. II, n. 66. 

55 Birth and coming-to-be: B10.3, B11.4, B12.4, B19.1; birth is certainly implied in B18. 
Passing away: B10.2 ("the destructive works"), B19.2 ("they will come to an end"). Growth: 
B10.6, B19.3. 
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involving what-is-not. Plutarch, in the Reply to Colotes (1114B = context 
B10), claims that Parmenides made a cosmic order (diakosmon pepoietai) 
by the “mingling of the light and dark as elements" (xoi ototyeta uty voc 
TÒ Aaunpóv xal oxotetvdv). The language (of elements, for instance) is 
late, but Plutarch's report seems consistent with the extant fragments of the 
Doxa. Although Night and Light are mixed, they do not cease to be and 
presumably retain their character, which allows them to function as the basis 
for the cosmology. If only Light and Night were genuine entities rather than 
interdefined opposites, Parmenides' cosmology would give an account of the 
world as experienced that did not presuppose the reality of coming-to-be and 
passing-away, and that would pass tests based on the fundamental krisis, “is 
or is not." 


4. Objections: Mortal Beliefs and Accounts of Experience 


The interpretation presented here sees the Doxa as having two purposes, 
one positive and one cautionary. The positive aspect of the Doxa lies 
in its providing a model for an adequate explanation of the reports of 
sense experience, using the notion of the genuine nature or character of 
a thing developed in the Alétheia, and rejecting coming-to-be and passing- 
away as real parts of the physical world, relying instead on mixture and 
separation. Parmenides' account of experience serves as an example to 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and the Atomists. In its negative role, the Doxa 
warns against adopting a “mortal” model of explanation, one that begins with 
metaphysically basic entities that are enantiomorphic opposites. One who 
would learn from the Doxa must disentangle the deceptive threads of the 
goddess's story, separating the negative from the positive lessons. 

There are two objections that could be lodged against such an interpre- 
tation. First, it might be argued that no predecessor of Parmenides actually 
adopted a cosmology that depends on enantiomorphic opposites.” The lack 
of a genuine target for the goddess's criticism, as it has been presented here, 
vitiates the interpretation that has been offered. Second, the account I have 
proposed suggests that Parmenides might be willing to treat an account of 
sense experience as metaphysically well-grounded. But, it may be objected, 
the whole point of the arguments in Aletheia is to deny that the reports of 


56 See, for instance, Long, "Principles," p. 90, who claims that it is "a little difficult to 
understand the fundamental error of mortals as the naming of two specific opposites, Fire and 
Night. No system known to us held just this view. And since Parmenides is making a general 
statement (B8.53—54), even though the cosmogony is his own, we should expect something less 
cryptic." Long makes the comment in the context of arguing that the fundamental error mortals 
make is not the naming of Fire and Night but rather the naming of Being and Not-Being. These, 
according to Long, are the two morphai referred to in B8.53. I think his remark is relevant to the 
interpretation I am presenting here. The objection, in the form I have presented it, was made 
to me by David Furley. 
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sense-experience can ever be so grounded. The Doxa is simply an account of 
sense experience and as such it can have no claim to truth or to “true trust.” 
The deception in the goddess’s story lies in the fact that it is a story about 
sense experience. It may explain the content of sense experience but it can 
never be trustworthy.”’ I shall consider each of these objections in turn. 

We know of no Presocratic cosmogony that begins with Light and Night; 
but we should not let that blind us to the fundamental role of opposites in 
the theories of Parmenides’ predecessors.” As I shall show, opposites and 
opposition are crucial parts of the theories of Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Alcmaeon, and Heraclitus. Were Parmenides to choose a pair of opposites 
that had figured prominently in the theory of a predecessor, he might appear 
to be limiting his criticism to that theory rather than to beliefs of mortals 
in general. By choosing a pair of opposites that have not figured in any 
particular earlier theory, Parmenides can focus philosophical attention on 
the idea of opposition itself; and this is just what he does in the lines of B8 
that introduce and characterize Light and Night (B8.53—59). Thus, although 
it is true that there is no one target of his objections that made the specific 
error noted in the Doxa, the type of error was widespread among Parmenides’ 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

Although Anaximander and Anaximenes are often classified as “Milesian 
Monists” because they begin with a single stuff (apeiron in the case of 
Anaximander and aer in Anaximenes), the extant fragments and testimonia 
show the importance of opposites in their theories. Pseudo-Plutarch reports 
(Strom. 2 = 12A10) that “something productive of hot and cold” separated 
off from the apeiron at the formation of this kosmos: 


qnoi 86 T”? éx tod dibtou yévipov™ Bepuod te xal puypoð xat& thy yéveow 
tose toŬ xóoyou anoxpiOfvar xal tiva x xoUxou proydc aqaipav nepupur|vat 
X nepi thy vfjv dp. wo tH ðévðpw qAotóv. fjouvoc &moppayelonc xal ets 
tiwag dnoxretoGelang xóxAouc Unootivat tov fluv xal thy oeAfjvrv xal totic 
Xo1épac. 


57 This criticism is implicit in the interpretations discussed in n. 6 above, which argue that the 
Doxa is acceptable as an account of the reports of sense-experience and fails to be trustworthy, 
not because it gives an unacceptable account of experience but simply insofar as it is an account 
of experience. 

58 Tt might be thought that Parmenides’ target here is Hesiod. Frankel, for instance suggests 
that “with his choice of ‘fire’ and ‘night’ as basic constituents Parmenides put himself in line 
with tradition" (Early Greek, p. 360) and mentions Hesiod's use of night as a "principle of 
negativity" in a note to this claim. But I do not think that Hesiod develops a cosmology along 
Presocratic lines; he may have been a target of Parmenides' arguments, but he is not, I think, 
to be singled out from the others considered in this section as a special victim. 

59 For x rather than tó here, see Hólscher, “Anaximander,” p. 290; Kahn, Anaximander, 
p. 57n. b. 

$9 Kahn suggests that the word gonimon “may have been used by Theophrastus, but probably 
not by Anaximander” (Anaximander, p. 57). 
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He says that something productive of hot and cold was separated off from the 
eternal during the genesis of this world and from this a sphere of flame grew 
around the air around the earth like the bark around a tree. When this was 
broken off and closed up in some circles the sun and the moon and the stars 
came to be. 


Despite some difficulties in interpretation,®' Pseudo-Plutarch’s report says 
that what first separates from the apeiron (here identified as “the eternal") 
is something that produces hot and cold. Hot and cold then seem to be 
responsible for the formation of the heavens and “this world."9? The role of 
hot and cold in the production of the ouranos is supported by a report in Aetius 
(II 11 5 [Diels, DG, p. 340]; 12A17a). Under the heading Ilepl oveavod tis ñ 
toUtou ovola, Aetius reports that for Anaximander it is the mixture of hot 
and cold that is responsible for the existence of the heavens (Avaé(uavdpoc¢ 
èx Ocpuo0 xoi puxpod utypaxoc). So the action of the opposites is a crucial 
part of Anaximander's cosmogony. The opposites figure prominently in the 
Anaximander fragment (12B1) as well. The things that "give justice and 
pay recompense to one another for their injustice according to the order of 
time" (8ibóvot yao avt& ğixny xol thaw aAAAAOLS xfj; ddixlag xatà xxv 
tod yedvou xá&w) are surely the opposites, for it is they who have the power 
of encroaching on one another in the manner supposed by the fragment. In 
addition, the Anaximander fragment and testimonia suggest that the action of 
the opposites may have been responsible for coming-to-be and passing-away, 
the reality of which Anaximander accepted as well. 

In Anaximenes we find a similar reliance on opposites. Condensation and 
rarefaction operate on the basic entity air to determine the form it takes— 
rarefied air is fire, fully condensed air is stone; see 13A7, e.g.—but there 
is a fundamental connection between condensation and rarefaction on the 
one hand, and cold and heat on the other. Plutarch gives the example of 
people using their breath to both cool and heat things: condensed breath 
is cool; more rarefied air is warm (13B1). What is not entirely clear is 
Anaximenes' view of the relation between the processes of condensation 
and rarefaction and the opposites cold and hot. Does the change in density 
cause the change in temperature? Or does the action of heat and cold produce 


6! See Hólscher, “Anaximander,” pp. 290-294; Kahn, Anaximander, pp. 57-58, 86-88. 

62 Kahn argues that 12A17a provides evidence that the discussion of the roles of hot and 
cold in the formation of this kosmos goes back to Theophrastus (Anaximander, p. 57). Hólscher 
seems unwilling to attribute to Anaximander a theory of opposites. But see Kahn, Anaximander, 
pp. 119—65 for a discussion of the relation between so-called elements and opposites in early 
Greek thought. 

63 See Kahn, Anaximander, pp. 166-96 for a full discussion of the fragment, especially 
the issue of the extent of Anaximander's own words. See also Hólscher, “Anaximander,” 
pp. 295-301. As noted above, Hólscher is unwilling to countenance a theory of opposites in 
Anaximander. For a full discussion of the fundamental role of the opposites in Anaximander, 
see Freudenthal, "Theory of the Opposites." 
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rarefaction and condensation? Plutarch, in the report in 13B1, seems to 
opt for the former view. He says that breath is cooled by the compression 
of air through the lips; but “when the mouth is slackened it escapes and 
becomes warm because of its looseness.” So here, it is compression and 
looseness that cause hot and cold. But Plutarch notes that hot and cold 
seem to be important for Anaximenes; he says that for Anaximenes hot and 
cold “supervene upon changes" (éntytyvoueva tats uetaBodatc). Hippolytus 
(13A7) opts for the latter view: having run through the progression from 
the most rare to the most dense (fire to stone), he then asserts that the 
opposites hot and cold are the most important things in coming-to-be (xà 
XUpu atat xi; YEVEGEWS Evavtia elvat, 0cpuóv te xal Puyedy). It is only in 
Hippolytus that we find the clear statement that hot and cold are fundamental 
sources of coming-to-be and passing-away, but Hippolytus's description of 
the various stages of condensation and rarefaction, the particular examples 
he gives, and their order, is the same as that which appears in Simplicius's 
quotation from Theophrastus on Anaximenes (13A5; Simplicius in Ph. 24.26 
= Theophrastus, Phys. opin. fr. 2; Diels 476-77). So Hippolytus may have had 
access to Theophrastus's account and it may have been from there that he took 
the notion of the importance of hot and cold. But even if hot and cold are not 
the sources of rarefaction and condensation, there are still opposites at work 
in Anaximenes' system; for the dense and the rare are themselves opposites. 
According to Pseudo-Plutarch (13A6), it is the action of the dense and the 
rare that turns air into the earth, from which are generated the sun, the moon, 
and all the other heavenly bodies, perhaps through the rarefaction or heating 
of moist exhalations that rise from the earth as it is condensed or cooled (this 
is Hippolytus's account in 13A7). So here again a predecessor of Parmenides 
espouses a theory that accepts the basic reality of coming-to-be and passing- 
away and depends fundamentally on the naming of opposite forms. 

The evidence for pre-Parmenidean Pythagoreanism is sketchy. We do not 
know the origin of the table of opposites given by Aristotle (Metaph. 1.5 
986a22ff.), but as Aristotle distinguishes the table from other Pythagorean 
material that he discusses, it seems that the table was not found in Philolaus.™ 
It may be that it goes back to Pythagoras himself or to his early followers, and 
given the persistent identity of the opposites with Pythagoreanism, and the 
reliance on opposites in Philolaus, it is reasonable to suppose that an early 
version of it, or the basic idea of opposition that later gave rise to the table, 
was a part of the earliest versions of Pythagorean theory But, despite 
this possibility, the evidence for Pythagoras himself does not deal with 


64 For the view that most of Aristotle’s views about Pythagorean philosophy can be traced 
back to Philolaus, see Huffman, Philolaus, pp. 28-32. 

65 See, for instance, Kahn, "Pythagoras," pp. 180-85. Kahn is cautious here but admits that 
there is no hard evidence to support his surmise that “there is some reason to believe" that “the 
generation of the numbers and cosmos from a primitive opposition of Limit (or Limiting) and 
Unlimited, and from a One that 'breathes in' the void" and the reliance on harmonia "were 
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opposites. Moreover, Burkert has suggested that the table has connections 
with the Academy, although he also recognizes the possibility (suggested 
by Aristotle at Metaph. 986222) that it may go back at least to Alcmaeon.9é 
Philolaus makes the existence of the whole kosmos depend on limiters and 
unlimiteds (44B1), and limited and unlimited stood at the head of the table 
as reported by Aristotle. But Philolaus may have introduced limited and 
unlimited as a response to Parmenides himself.®’ So despite the tantalizing 
possibility that Parmenides himself received Pythagorean training and thus 
would have been familiar with the theories of his philosophical neighbors, 
caution demands that we ought not to rely on any claims about opposites 
in early Pythagoreanism that may be a target of Parmenides' arguments. 
There is very little evidence for Alcmaeon of Croton, and none at all that 
could be called cosmogonical or cosmological.® Yet the evidence we have 
indicates the importance of opposites to his theories. Aristotle compares 
Alcmaeon with the Pythagoreans, noting that both rely on opposites or con- 
trarieties, contrasting Alcmaeon's "chance" opposites with the Pythagorean 
table of ten opposites (Metaph. 986a22ff. = 24A3). According to Aristotle, 
Alcmaeon claimed that “most human things are paired" (rol yàp civar 
$00 tà nrOoAÀA& tõv a&vOownivwv). Aristotle mentions pale and dark, sweet 
and bitter, good and bad, large and small. Further examples occur in 24B4, 
which indicates that Alcmaeon believed health to be preserved by maintain- 
ing equilibrium among the powers (icovoula tHv Suvéuewy); he names wet, 
dry, cold, hot, bitter, and sweet." Whatever the exact details of the theory 
(which are lost to us), it is clear that the opposites are of fundamental im- 
portance in maintaining the proper state of the body. It is reasonable to think, 
then, that these same opposites are at work in making up the physical world 
of which the body is a part. Both Diogenes Laertius (24A1) and Aristotle 


(or ... easily might have been) formulated in the time of Pythagoras" (p. 183). In contrast, 
Huffman claims that these doctrines are probably post-Parmenidean, having originated with 
Philolaus. 

66 Burkert, Lore, pp. 51-52. 

7 This is Huffman's suggestion (see Philolaus, Part II, section 1). I am grateful to Professor 
Huffman for discussing with me the problem of opposites and early Pythagoreanism. 

68 The chronology here is difficult; I think that Alemaeon’s work preceded Parmenides’, 
although Huffman suggests that it is later. 

59 Aristotle further speculates about the possibility of influence (Metaph. 986a27-29): Did 
Alcmaeon get his view from the Pythagoreans or did they get theirs from him? 

70 Alcmaeon's use of the opposites to account for health is reminiscent of the use of the 
opposites in the medical tradition. It is difficult to date the early Hippocratic material, but the 
discussion of opposites in On the Sacred Disease is similar to Alcmaeon’s and the reliance on 
the opposites (as well as on what might be called elements) is criticized in On Ancient Medicine. 
For a discussion see Lloyd, “Ancient Medicine.” See also Coxon, Fragments, p. 39, for the 
scanty (but tantalizing) evidence at ancient Elea for the tradition that Parmenides was himself 
a medical man: a statue purporting to be Parmenides and an inscription. Photographs of the 
headless statue with its inscription may be seen on pp. 306-7 of the Illustrated London News for 
August 31, 1963. 
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(A12) attribute to Alcmaeon the view that the soul is immortal; Aristotle 
attributed to Alcmaeon the notion that "men die because they are not able to 
fasten the beginning to the end." Aristotle admits to being puzzled about this 
enigmatic claim, but here again we have opposites coming into play. 
Finally, there are the opposites in Heraclitus. Heraclitus's universe is a 
world of ordered change: 22B30 asserts that "the kosmos, the same for all, 
neither god nor man made, but it was always and is and will be fire ever living, 
kindling in measures and being extinguished in measures.'""! The turnings 
of fire in 22B31a and B31b illustrate the role of opposites in Heraclitus's 
cosmology.” Moreover, it is the opposites that make possible the changes 
that characterize the Heraclitean universe. 22B80 asserts that “one must 
know that war is common and that strife is justice and that all things come to 
be and are ordained (?) by strife.” This universal strife that leads to the 
claim that war is king of all (22B53) is probably best understood as change 
between opposites, change that is governed by the universal logos (22B1, 
B2). From Parmenides' point of view, there are two aspects of Heraclitus's 
theory of opposites that are most important. The first is the claim that there is 
a unity of opposites; the second is the role of the opposites in accounting 
for coming-to-be and other sorts of changes. These two aspects are related, 
because it is the unity of the opposites that allows for ordered change." 
The opposites are inherently unstable. Their natural tendency would be to 
shift back and forth into each other; this is the source of change, birth, 
and death.” The unity of opposites appears in Heraclitus's denigration of 
Hesiod (and those who set him up as a learned man) in fragment 57: “The 
teacher of most is Hesiod; they know he knows most things; he who did 
not know day and night; for they are one.” Hesiod fails to recognize the unity 
between the opposites and so fails to grasp the true nature of day/night. It 
follows that he cannot give a proper account of them, nor account correctly 
for the changes between day and night.’ This unity in opposites is also 
found in B8, where Aristotle paraphrases a Heraclitean claim, “what opposes 


7! Kahn (Art and Thought, p. 44) argues for the omission of tonde, which comes, he claims, 
"from an inferior variant found in Simplicius and Plutarch." 

7? The turnings of fire in 22B31a and 31b seem to depend on temperature changes, as fire 
goes through various stages; these stages are at least part of what is referred to in the way up and 
the way down in 22B60 and in the changes of B36 and B76. (For a discussion of the variations 
on B76 and the textual issues, see Kahn, Art and Thought, pp. 153—55.) 

73 I follow Kahn in accepting the manuscript reading ypemueva here, also recognizing 
with Kahn that the translation "are ordained" is rather tenuous. For other suggestions, see 
Marcovich, pp. 132 and 138-40. See also Kirk, pp. 239-41 for a defense of Diels's suggested 
Xpeov. 

74 [ have discussed these issues in "Knowledge and Unity.” 

75 See, for instance, 22B 10, B36, B62, B76 (even if B76 is not authentic, it seems to express a 
genuinely Heraclitean sentiment), and B88. 

76 Fora discussion of 22B57 (which differs from that offered here), see Mackenzie, “Heracli- 
tus," pp. 18-20. 
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unites.”” The ceaseless change that characterizes the Heraclitean kosmos (as 
illustrated in the river fragments? 22B12, 49a, and 91) is not capricious, but 
ordered according to the principle Heraclitus calls the Jogos. According to 
B126, “Cold heats up, warm cools off, moist dries out, dry is wetted.” Here 
change is cyclical and regular. The same principles of orderly change and 
unity of opposites are at work in B88: “the same ...” living and dead, and 
the waking and the sleeping and the young and the old; for these changed are 
those and those changed again are these.” What keeps these changes regular 
and within bounds is that they occur between pairs of opposites. Moreover, 
these opposites seem to be conceived of as enantiomorphic: each end of a 
pair of opposites is exactly what the other is not, yet because change runs 
between the members of a pair, Heraclitus says that the two are unified. An 
example is 22B60, “the road up and down is one and the same.” While it 
is true that the way up and down is the same, it is not the case that anything 
on the way is going both directions at once: something is either on the way 
up or the way down (an example would be the turnings of fire in B31a and 
b). So both Heraclitus's cosmology and his theories of change require a 
metaphysical connection between opposites. What is particularly significant 
from the Parmenidean standpoint is the connection between opposites and 
change, a connection that is stressed in the extant Heraclitean fragments on 
opposites. 

This brief survey shows that none of Parmenides' predecessors con- 
structed a cosmology dependent on Light and Night, and to that extent 
the criticism with which this section began is correct. But what has become 
clear is the near universality of opposites in early Presocratic theories. A 
reason for that ubiquity appears in Heraclitus, where an intimate connection 
between the opposites and change is made quite clear. It seems likely that 
this connection is part of the reason for the widespread role of opposites 
in pre-Parmenidean thought. But not only are the opposites present in many 
theories; in Heraclitus, the metaphysical standing of opposites receives atten- 
tion. Parmenides expands that metaphysical analysis, but unlike Heraclitus 
he is not complacent about the place of opposites in a physical theory. Even 
though hot and cold or limited and unlimited may appear to be separate 
entities, Heraclitus had shown that there is a crucial connection between 
them, a connection that allows for the possibility of change but which, Par- 
menides argues, depends on an opposite's both being and not being just 
what it is. The Alétheia has already rejected the inclusion of what-is-not 
in the nature of a thing. The account of the natures of the opposite forms 


77 B8 is almost certainly an Aristotelian paraphrase of a Heraclitean thought. See Kahn, Art 
and Thought, p. 193 for a discussion of the textual issues this fragment raises. 

78 Mackenzie (“Heraclitus,” pp. 1—4) argues that all three river fragments should be accepted. 
Her discussion provides accounts of the texts of all three. 

79 I follow Kahn in omitting t’ ëvı here. For other suggestions, see Marcovich, pp. 216-17 
and 218; Kirk, pp. 136—38. 
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Parmenides gives in lines B8.55—59 show that, despite the appearance of two 
separate entities, each of which has its own positive and complete nature, 
a system of enantiomorphic opposites actually imports what-is-not into the 
very heart of a cosmological system. Despite thinking that they are on the 
positive route of inquiry, all theorists who depend on opposites and who 
insist that coming-to-be and passing-away are real (and this includes most of 
Parmenides' predecessors) are actually on the negative route, a route that 
leads nowhere, from which no tidings ever come. 

The account of the Doxa offered here allows the possibility that Par- 
menides might accept an explanation of the world reported to us by the 
senses as rational and metaphysically well-grounded. On the view I have 
defended, the arguments of the Alétheia explore what constitutes the na- 
ture of a thing, and one or more metaphysically basic entities that meet the 
requirements of the Alétheia might well function as the foundation of a cos- 
mology. But it might be objected (and this is the second criticism mentioned 
at the beginning of this section), this view blurs the distinction between the 
Aletheia and Doxa sections of the poem, disregarding Parmenides' claim that 
the Doxa is deceptive, and the pronouncement that there is "no true trust" 
in the beliefs of mortals. The Doxa is an account of sense experience, and, 
as such, no matter its details, it cannot be rationally well-grounded or meet 
the criteria for what-is formulated in the Aletheia and especially in B8. We 
may be able to rank accounts of sense-experience, and Parmenides may have 
intended that the cosmogony of the Doxa is the best explanation that can be 
given, but no such account can be true or trustworthy, sure or certain.9? This is 
a serious objection, for the distinction between the Alétheia, which describes 
a realm of what-is that is available only to rational thought, and the Doxa, 
which deals exclusively with a world reported by our senses, seems clear; 
moreover, there is strong textual support for this traditional interpretation 
of the relation between the two main parts of the poem." 

While the objection is serious, it does not undermine the interpretation 
offered here. I begin with the textual evidence. Throughout the poem, the 
goddess condemns what she calls beliefs of mortals, or the route taken 
by mortals. These condemnations of, and warnings against, both the route 
followed by mortals and actual mortal beliefs occur at B1.30—32, B6.4—9, 
B8.38-41, B8.51—52. Additionally, B7 contains a warning to the kouros 
against letting habit force him along a route that is to be identified with 


80 I have raised questions about the possibility of ranking deceptive accounts of sense 
experience above, in Section 1. The objection will be even stronger if one claims that the 
Doxa is entirely deceptive and that there is no positive lesson to be learned from it. 

3! The main evidence is B8.50—52, where the goddess explicitly claims that she is ceasing 
her trustworthy account: èv tà cot nao motdv Adyov FE vónua duois dANBelng 865ac 8’ 
and tose Bpotelacg udvOave xócuov tuv &néov anatHAdv axoUwyv. These lines echo B1.30, 
which asserts that there is no “true trust” in the beliefs of mortals. The inadequacy of mortal 
belief is reiterated in B6 and B7 and in B8.39—41. 
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the route of inquiry taken by those who hold mortal beliefs. If is worth 
asking just what Parmenides means by a mortal belief. It cannot be that 
any belief held by a mortal human being is to be disqualified. Such a 
criterion for the truth or falsity of a belief makes truth depend on the 
holder, rather than on the content, of the belief. Within the context of 
Parmenides’ own poem, the kouros is both mortal and in possession of 
the sure and certain truth. His new beliefs about what-is are surely not 
to be ruled out just because he, the bearer of them, is mortal.? Thus, it 
seems likely that "beliefs of mortals" is a shorthand way for Parmenides 
to refer to some particular set of beliefs or philosophical views.? In the 
poem, it is striking that two themes appear and reappear when details of 
mortal beliefs are given. They are, first, that mortals believe that what-is- 
not can be, and second, that change, coming-to-be, and passing-away are 
real. The belief in the reality of what-is-not appears in the castigation of 
two-headed mortals in B6, in the route that the goddess warns against in 
B7, and in the list of things that mortals believe to be real and named by 
"what-is" at B8.38-41, which includes cival te xoi ovyi. But the belief 
that what-is-not is real is connected with the belief in the reality of change, 
for the arguments against change in B8 turn on the impossibility that what- 
is-not is. So the reality of change presupposes the reality of what-is-not, 
and it is the reality of change (and especially the reality of coming-to- 
be, passing-away, and other sorts of change) that particularly characterizes 
the beliefs of mortals. At B8.38ff. the goddess catalogues what mortals 
accept as real: 
. xà návx(a) óvóuaaat 

606a Beotol xaéOevto nenowWdtes elvat dr, 

ylyveoGal te xal GAXuoOot, elvat te xal ovyl, 

xal tónov &AA&ocoetv Bid te yoda qavóv auelBet. 

(B8.38-41) 


... With respect to this have all names been given 

as many as mortals laid down, trusting them to be true, 
to come to be and to pass away, to be and not to be, 

to change place, and to exchange bright color. 


8? Nor, even more strongly, should we think that Parmenides' own philosophical views are to 
be ruled out a priori simply because he is mortal. Within the context of the poem, it might 
be argued that the imparting of these views to the kouros by the goddess gives them divine 
sanction. But it must be remembered that the goddess insists that the kouros must not accept 
these views passively; he must test them himself. 

83 [n Chap. I (n. 66) I suggested that “mortals” could refer both to the ordinary run of 
persons and to philosophers, for Parmenides' philosophical predecessors seemed to be trying 
to formulate theories that would account for the world as experienced by ordinary persons. 
(This holds even of Heraclitus, with his contempt for the usual run of persons, for his argument 
seems to be that they misinterpret the information available to them about the world as it is 
experienced. See fragments 22B1 and B2.) 
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These are names that mortals have attempted to attach to what-is, and it is 
significant that Parmenides describes mortals as “trusting them to be true,” 
thus, both echoing the reference to “no true trust” in B1.30’s reference to the 
beliefs of mortals, and showing how these mortal beliefs mimic the character 
of that genuine route of inquiry which is “the path of Persuasion, for it attends 
upon truth” (IIet800c got xéAeu80c [dAn ein yàp onydet] B2.4). Of the four 
names that are canvassed, three refer to various sorts of change: change of 
place, exchange of color, and coming-to-be and passing-away; the fourth 
refers to the purported reality of what-is-not that is the basis for claims about 
the possibility of change. It is such change that characterizes our experience 
of the perceived world and that the physikoi who preceded Parmenides had 
attempted to explain. The fundamental entities of these theories were capable 
of undergoing such changes as those mentioned in B8.40-41, and indeed 
the cosmological theories of the Milesians, Xenophanes, and Heraclitus 
required such changes. Moreover, theories based on change could find in 
the opposites an easy way to explain both the regularity and measured order 
of such changes. So I suggest that we understand by "mortal belief" the 
assertion (or tacit assumption) of the reality of change and the ability of 
fundamental entities to undergo change. Certainly this provides the proper 
contrast with the arguments of the goddess in the Aletheia, where what-is 
is whole, complete, perfected, and unchanging. 

If mortal beliefs are those that assert the reality of change and what-is-not, 
then not all cosmology as such is condemned by Parmenides' arguments. An 
account of the world as perceived by the senses that denies the reality of 
change and ensures that its fundamental principles do not allow for what-is- 
not could be allowed. Moreover, such a theory would not be the subject of the 
goddess's attacks in the Proem and the Aletheia, for such a theory would not 
count as “mortal.’”** Such a theory would have to account for the appearance 
of change but could do so through the mixing of its fundamental entities, 
without committing itself to the reality of any sort of change. The objection 
under consideration here denies the possibility of a cosmology acceptable 
to Parmenides, a rational cosmology, as I have called it. But the separation 
of so-called mortal beliefs from other possible explanations of the world 
reported by the senses allows for just this possibility. There is no true trust 
in mortal beliefs, because no theory that asserts the reality of what-is-not and 
of change can be trustworthy or reliable, for it would fail the tests of the 
arguments of the Alétheia. Indeed, there are no criteria by which it could 
be regarded as acceptable. On any version of the Doxa that claims that no 


84 Might it be that Parmenides chooses to call beliefs in the reality of coming-to-be and 
passing-away "mortal" because it is their susceptibility to destruction and what-is-not that 
distinguishes mortals from gods? See the discussion of brotos in Chantraine, vol. I, pp. 197-98. 

85 It might be argued that such a theory can be judged by how well it accounts for our 
experience. But as I noted in Section | of this chapter, there are difficulties in maintaining this 
view coherently. 
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cosmological story could be true (no matter whether different stories may 
be better or worse than one another), the account offered there by the goddess 
simply exists in isolation, with no way to check or correct it, and no way 
to connect it with the story told in Alétheia. Such a cosmology cannot be 
justified and could never be called rational. It is difficult to see how the 
kouros's commitment to such a theory could guarantee that he will never 
be overtaken by mortal belief. 

But if the Alétheia and the Doxa work together, with the Alétheia providing 
criteria for what counts as the genuine nature of an entity that plays a 
fundamental] role in a cosmology, and the Doxa offering a model of a 
cosmology (though a deceptive one that must be studied carefully), the poem 
becomes a coherent whole, with a consistent story to be told throughout. 
The argument of Chapter I was that Parmenides is concerned to argue for 
the criteria for a genuine nature of a thing; the Doxa provides one reason 
why he is so concerned to do this. Ontologically sound, theoretically basic 
entities in a cosmology will be those that pass the tests of the Alétheia. Such 
entities then will mix and separate as do Light and Night (which are not 
ontologically sound) in the deceptive Doxa so as to account for the world 
reported to us by our senses. Such a theory would have its origin in the 
deceptive ordering of the goddess’s story but would be an improvement 
based on what has been learned from that story. It could explain and account 
for what is reported by the senses (“mortal belief") but it would pass the 
tests of the poludéris elenchos. It would, finally, be a rational cosmology. 
It could serve as a model for later cosmological theories (such as those of 
Empedocles and the Atomists), which stress the unreality of coming-to-be 
and passing away while insisting on the reality of the fundamental entities of 
the theories. If this is the case, those who followed Parmenides learned as 
much from the Doxa as they did from the Alétheia. 


IV 


Pluralism after Parmenides 


THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS have argued that although Parmenides is not a 
typical physiologos, his views are firmly in the tradition of Presocratic 
physical thought. Rather than constructing his own account of what there 
is, both at the fundamental metaphysical level and at the level of cosmology, 
he criticizes earlier theories of the nature of things and offers criteria for 
the genuine constitution of a thing by concentrating on the character of 
what-is (Chap. I). The criteria for what-is that are explored in B8 indicate 
that Parmenides is a monist of a particular sort. He argues that what-is 
cannot be subject to coming to be or passing away, and is whole of a single 
kind, unshaking and complete.' The key notion here is that of being a 
whole of a single kind, for this secures the unchanging nature of what-is, 
as is indicated in lines B8.5—6: *nor was it once nor will it be, since it is 
now altogether one, continuous" (o98é not’ Hy o08' “otat, énel vOv otw 
ouo0 næv Ev, ouveyéc). The single-natured character of what-is prevents 
any change, whether qualitative change, coming-to-be, or passing-away. 
Parmenides' arguments do not indicate that there must exist only one thing; 
rather, he argues that whatever is a genuine entity must be one in kind, 
or, as I have called it, predicationally one (Chap. II). The importance of 
predicational unity in an entity that functions as the nature of something 
appears in Parmenides' account of mortal error, the Doxa. The goddess 
warns that the story she will tell in the Doxa is deceptive (B8.51—52: 86€ac¢ 
Ò’ and totde Booteiacg uávOave xóouov £u&v &xécv àrxatrAÓv &xoUWy), and 
I have argued (Chap. III) that the deception lies in the account of Light and 
Night, which treats them as genuine entities underlying a cosmology, even 
though, as enantiomorphic opposites, neither can be a predicational unity (a 
whole of a single kind) of the sort that the A/étheia has shown a genuine entity 
must be. Nevertheless, the Doxa has a positive story to tell in addition to its 
deceptive account of Light and Night. Parmenides constructs a cosmology 
based on entities that do not shift or change in themselves (or at least would 
not if they were genuine entities rather than enantiomorphic opposites), but 
that can mix and separate to form the phenomena reported to us by our senses. 
In this chapter I turn from Parmenides to two of his successors, examining 


! These "signs" on the route "that it is" set out the character of what-is that later lines of 
B8 will argue for: óc ayévntov &óv xal àvoAeOpóv otv, obÀov pouvoyevég te xal àtpeuéc 
òè xéAevov (B8.3-4). 
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the Pluralist theories of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, in order to explore the 
influence of Parmenides on these later thinkers. I argue that this influence 
appears in two fundamental aspects of their theories: in their conceptions of 
the fundamental entities that are the genuine beings of their cosmologies, and 
in the form (mixture and separation of the basic entities) these cosmologies 
take. I begin with a short discussion of the question of Pluralism itself and 
then turn first to Anaxagoras and then to Empedocles? 


1. The Question of Pluralism 


After Parmenides, any theory that attempts to provide a rational, metaphys- 
ically well founded cosmology must satisfy two conditions. First, it must 
be based on entities that meet Parmenides’ criteria for what-is. Second, 
it must find a way for those entities to account for and explain the world 
that is reported to us by our senses without violating Parmenides’ strictures 
against coming-to-be and passing-away. I shall argue that both Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles set out to meet those conditions. But what evidence is there 
that Anaxagoras and Empedocles were at all concerned with Parmenidean 
criteria in their theories? Perhaps either or both of them simply ignored 
his arguments and continued in the pre-Parmenidean tradition of cosmology 
without pausing to worry about Parmenides' metaphysical and epistemolog- 
ical critique of earlier theories.) The evidence of the surviving fragments 
shows that it is unlikely that Anaxagoras and Empedocles were not aware of 


? [ am here assuming that Anaxagoras wrote earlier than Empedocles and that Melissus was 
perhaps rather later than both. For a discussion of the issues of chronology, see Introduction, 
Section 2. 

3 Schofield suggests that Anaxagoras “does not feel obliged to refute [Parmenides'] monism 
or his argument against the possibility of change" (Essay, p. 82), although Schofield acknowl- 
edges that Anaxagoras is influenced in some ways by Parmenides. Barnes rejects the notion 
of Eleatic influence on Anaxagoras's claim that "all things come from all things" (PP, vol. II, 
pp. 30-31). O'Brien discusses the Parmenidean influence on Empedocles in Cosmic Cycle, 
pp. 239-49, concentrating on issues of rest and motion. O'Brien sees in the alternations of rest 
(at the triumph of Love) and motion in the cosmic cycle an attempt to reconcile what he sees 
as Parmenides’ two worlds, that of being (which is at rest) and of sense perception (which is 
in motion). Millerd claims that “Eleatic criticism made necessary the abandonment of the single 
element of the early Ionians" (p. 33), but she sees no difficulty in opting for Pluralism in the 
face of these arguments. [Inwood claims that Parmenides’ “lack of a clear argument against 
plurality” shows that "Empedocles need not argue for plurality” but is justified in asserting it in 
the face of the numerical monism that Inwood attributes to Parmenides (Empedocles, pp. 23-24). 
Wright says that Empedocles accepted Parmenides’ rejection of what-is-not and the subsequent 
denial of coming-to-be and passing-away but from there "began to reason independently" in 
positing that “what exists ... comprises four 'things.' " She argues that the claim that each 
root has its own character and prerogative is a "new application" of the “Eleatic argument for 
self-consistency” (Wright, Empedocles pp. 29-30). Osborne claims that Empedocles accepts 
from Parmenides the notion that the One must be undifferentiated, and then goes on to explain 
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and influenced by Parmenides. There are, in those fragments, both verbal 
echoes of Parmenides' poem and doctrinal claims that can be traced back 
to Parmenides. For instance, in fragment 3 Anaxagoras claims that there 
is no least (but always a lesser) and offers as his reason tò yàp &Óv ox 
£o [tò] wh oox ctvou* (for it is not possible that what-is not be), a claim 
that is reminiscent of Parmenides B6.1—2. In Empedocles we find similar 
verbal echoes: B17.26 urges Pausanias to "hear the undeceptive ordering 
of [my] account" (xove Aóyou otóňov oùx &matrAóv), which is both a 
reminder of the goddess's instruction to the kouros in Parmenides B8.51—52 
to "learn the beliefs of mortals, hearing the deceptive order of my words" 
(S6&£ac ... Bpoxetac udvOave xóouov &uóv &nécov anatyndrAdSv axoUwy) and 
a warrant that Empedocles' own account of the world reported by the senses 
is reliable. Empedocles again mentions deception at B23.9; in a fragment 
that explains that the roots mix to account for the coming-to-be of “mortal 
things" just as painters create by mixing colors, he warns against letting “de- 
ception (apate) overcome your mind" about the source of mortal things. Both 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles explicitly deny the reality of coming-to-be and 
passing-away, while acknowledging that such changes are apparent to the 
senses. In 59B17 Anaxagoras claims that talk of coming-to-be and perishing 
is misleading: 


TÒ 8& y(vecOat xal andrdAAvcGat obx OopBóc vouiTovaw oi “EXAnvec: obdev yàp 
Xe yivetat obðè ànóAAutxat, AAN and £Óvtov yonuctwv ouuutioyetal te xal 
dtaxetvetar. xal oŬtws dv ópBGc xadolev tó te yivecBat cuuuloveo0at xal tò 
andddvoGbat d:axpivecOat. (B17) 


The Greeks incorrectly recognize coming-to-be and perishing; for no thing comes 
to be or perishes, but rather it is mixed together and separated from the things 
that are. And so they would rightly call coming-to-be being mixed together and 
perishing being separated. 


Similarly, Empedocles rejects coming-to-be and passing away as unreal in 
31B8 (which rejects growth—physis—and death), B12, and B11: 


the apparent differences in the world reported by sense perception by the action of Strife in 
breaking up the sphere; the cause is "sin" ("Recycled," p. 50). 

^ For the text, see Schofield, Essay, p. 80 and n. 15 (pp. 156-57). See also Lanza, pp. 198- 
99, and Jóhrens, pp. 18-21. Zeller suggested tou oùx etvat, and this is accepted by Sider and 
Teodorsson, among others (see Sider, Fragments, pp. 56-57 for a discussion of the proposal). 
Raven, in KR/KRS, accepts the manuscript reading in the printing of the fragment but finds 
Zeller's suggestion "attractive" (KRS p. 362). The suggestion depends, I think, on reading B3 as 
a specific answer to Zeno (although Sider connects it with Parmenides B4). The evidence about 
the relation of Anaxagoras and Zeno is too uncertain a hook on which to hang the proposal, 
especially when a coherent interpretation can be found without it. Sider also connects the reading 
with Anaxagoras's own B8, but the uses of cutting are quite different in the two fragments: B8 is 
concerned with the impossibility of a pure, unmixed instance of a thing, B3 with the possibility 
of unlimited smallness. 
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výnot 00 Yáp oqtv S0ALydgpoves ciot yéptuvat, 
ot 8 ylyveoBat nápoc ovx òv &AnlCouoty, 
H tt xatabvioxer te xal é&óAXuo0at andvty. (B11) 


Fools—for their meditations are not far-reaching, 
those who expect that was not before comes to be 
or that something dies and is in every way destroyed. 


Like Anaxagoras, Empedocles notes the conventional uses of coming-to-be 
and passing-away (in both B8 and B9). Although he claims that this mode of 
speech is wrong (où éus f) xadEovet (following Wilamowitz) B9.5), unlike 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles assents to the convention and follows it (B9).? So 
it is clear that there are Parmenidean echoes and influences in the views of 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles about coming-to-be and change. 

Monism is the major issue over which Anaxagoras and Empedocles are 
traditionally seen as differing with Parmenides. Often, they are described as 
postulating an original plurality of entities, thus contradicting Parmenides' 
numerical monism, while at the same time accepting his strictures against 
the reality of change or coming-to-be. Their failure to accept numerical 
monism is usually treated as unimportant; the reason most often given is that 
because Parmenides either fails to argue for monism or argues badly for it, 
the Pluralists are justified in ignoring that part of his theory.ó I have argued 
that although Parmenides is indeed a monist, he does not adopt numerical 
monism. Rather he argues for what I have called predicational monism. It 
does not matter how many real entities there are; what matters is the nature 
of those entities. Each must be an internal unity (what Parmenides calls 
“a whole of a single kind"), not subject to coming-to-be, passing-away, or 
any other sort of change. Such internal unity ensures the completeness or 
perfection of the thing and guarantees that what-is cannot become what-is-not 
and that what-is-not cannot be. On this view, there is nothing to be explained 
away in the Pluralists' response to Parmenides: as long as each of the basic 
entities in the theories (Anaxagoras's chremata or Empedocles' roots and 
Love and Strife) is itself a Parmenidean unity (an issue to be explored in 
this chapter), not subject to what-is-not, the theory can legitimately be said 
to be working within a Parmenidean framework. That the Pluralists clearly 
accept and work within Parmenidean strictures on what there is, yet adopted 
Pluralism without explanation or apology indicates that they did not take 
pluralism itself to be inconsistent with or a deviation from Parmenides' 
own views. Those who attempt to explain away the lack of argument have 
missed the point: the Pluralists’ silence on the issue of the number of their 


5 Having marked the conventional use and stressed that coming-to-be and passing-away are 
not real events but only the result of mixture and separation, Empedocles uses the notions of 
generation, growth, and destruction quite often in the fragments. 

6 See note 3, above. 
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theoretically basic entities is not a problem to be explained, but a confirmation 
that numerical pluralism is not the target and numerical monism is not the 
point of Parmenides’ arguments. 

Indeed, there is some reason to think that numerical monism could not 
work as a response to Parmenides, if that monism were combined with an 
attempt to explain the world reported to us by our senses. The only post- 
Parmenidean Presocratic monist is Diogenes of Apollonia. Diogenes takes 
great care to argue that a plurality of entities, each with its own nature, cannot 
provide an account of the sensible world. In fragment 64B2, he argues that 
if each thing is entirely different from every other, "being different in its own 
peculiar nature" (Etepov Ov t ioi qot), then things "could in no way mix 
with each other, or benefit or harm come from one to another, nor plants 
grow from the earth, nor animals or anything else come to be.” But in order 
that these phenomena, which are obvious to the senses, should arise from 
a single entity (air, in the case of Diogenes of Apollonia), that entity must 
itself alter and change. Diogenes recognizes this in the same fragment: in 
the opening of B2 he claims that "all the things that are are alterations of 
the same thing" (x&vtxa xà 6vta and Tob avtod EtepototcGat).® Later in the 
same fragment Diogenes repeats that if there were not a single thing that 
"is changed in many ways and altered" (tò aùtò ¿òv uEeteminte TOAAAY c 
xal ntepototito) impossible consequences would follow. But to alter so as 
to become other things is to change in a way that Parmenides would disallow 
(see B8.26—31, for instance). It was, as we have seen, just such change in the 
air of Anaximenes or the apeiron of Anaximander that seems to have been 
Parmenides’ target in his poem. So Diogenes of Apollonia, in returning to a 
pre-Parmenidean monism that requires change and alteration in the one entity, 
constructs a theory subject to the same objections Parmenides had already 
lodged against his predecessors. Anaxagoras and Empedocles, in contrast, 
in adopting numerical pluralism, are not open to the same sorts of objections, 
as long as they can guarantee the unchanging nature of the original entities 
themselves. This, I shall argue, is just what their theories indeed ensure. 


2. Anaxagoras 


2.1. Anaxagoras and the Indefinitely Many Things 


According to Simplicius and Diogenes Laertius, Anaxagoras's book opened 
with these words:? 


7 For the text of Diogenes of Apollonia, I follow Laks, Diogène. 

* The alterations of air are explored in B5. 

? Simplicius claims that Bl was the opening of Anaxagoras's book at in Ph. 155.26, 164.15, 
460.26, and at 608.21 of in de Caelo. Diogenes Laertius discusses the opening of Anaxagoras's 
work at I.4. For further discussion see Sider, Fragments, pp. 42-43. 
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6u0d ypńuata n&vta fjv, dnetpa xol mAfBoc xal ourxpdtnta xal yàp 
TO oyuxpóv dnetpov fjv. xal návtov Oud gdvtwv ovdéev Evdndov Hy ond 
outxpdtytos nóvrx yàp dfio te xai albie xatetyev aupdtepa &netoa £Óóvtoc 
tadta yàp péyiota Éveattv ev tois aÓunact xol rfe: xol yeyéðer."! 

(59B1) 


All things were together, unlimited both in multitude and in smallness, for the 
small, too, was unlimited. And all things being together, none of them was 
manifest because of smallness; for air and aether covered all things, both being 
unlimited. For these are the greatest among the whole of things both in multitude 
and in size. 


This description apparently represents the state of things in some unspecified 
beginning, before the mass is set in motion by Nous (Anaxagoras adopts the 
Attic spelling of noos). "Beginning" is somewhat of a misnomer: because 
nothing comes to be or passes away, there could be no genuine beginning 
of the whole, although there can be various cosmogonical stages within 
it. It is the beginning of the cosmic whirl to which Anaxagoras refers here. 
Anaxagoras insists that all things (chremata panta) were together. This raises 
the question of what Anaxagoras means by "things" and the range of “all 
things." Does he mean to include all natural objects as well as artifacts, or 
only natural objects; or is chremata perhaps a technical term that is restricted 
to a particular range of items? 

Anaxagoras uses the term "thing" (chrema) throughout the fragments. 
There is no indication that he restricts it to a technical use, and in B17 it 
seems to be used both of objects available to sense experience (some of 
which are the result of the mixture or separation of other things) and of the 
fundamental entities that are not subject to coming-to-be and passing-away. 
Whatever the range of the things (chremata), it is clear that they are the basic 
entities of Anaxagoras's system. They are not subject to coming-to-be or 
passing away and are unchanging in themselves, though they may separate 
out from the original mixture and combine with other things (as claimed in 


10 Following the word order in Sider, Fragments. For the argument in support, see Rósler. 

!! Text as in Sider, Fragments, but I follow most editors in including the last clause of 
B1 (from tadta yàp uéyuwa) as part of the quotation. Sider has argued that the last clause 
is not part of the fragment but belongs to Simplicius's commentary (Fragments, pp. 49—51). 
His argument is threefold: (1) that the gar clause explains the kateichen clause, and that it is 
Simplicius who "felt the need" for further explication; (2) that the plural sumpasi is "suspicious" 
(Sider claims that Anaxagoras elsewhere prefers the singular); and (3) that Anaxagoras prefers 
the accusative rather than the dative of respect and that such datives "are characteristic of later 
Greek." (Sider is followed by Wright, in Presocratics.) In a review of Sider, Schofield rejects 
Sider's suggestion; “[Sider] has not seen that A. here supplies just that reason for making dye 
and ai8 fio dominate the original mixture which he himself offers as a guess" p. 189). Verdenius, 
in another review, responds to Sider's philological arguments, suggesting that sumpasi "forms 
the natural sequel to the plural x&vxa" and argues (with examples) that “the dative of respect 
is very common in early Greek" (p. 404). 
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B17). A further characteristic of the chrémata is that none of them actually 
occurs in a pure or unmixed state. Not only is it the case that “all things 
were together" at the cosmogonical beginning; so too, now, in some sense, 
“all things are together.” While the separation from the original mix may 
result in a local predominance of one thing or another, the separation is 
never complete. This follows from Anaxagoras’s dictum “in everything a 
share of everything,” which appears in B4a, B6, B11, and B12. In modern 
scholarship, there are three views current about the range of the chrémata. 
First, there is the claim that when Anaxagoras says “all things” he means 
this literally. Whatever is to emerge from the original rotation or from the 
further mixture of things that come out of that rotation is already present in 
the original mixture. There is disagreement over the status of artifacts: some 
artifacts are clearly ruled out (computers, e.g.), while others, such as bronze, 
are not.'* Another possibility is that the range of the chrémata is restricted: 
the ultimate “things” of which everything is constructed through mixture and 
separation are the opposites." Finally, there is a third view, proposed by C. 
Strang, which takes a wide view of the range of the chremata, but according 
to which there is a distinction to be drawn between the common occurrences 
of a thing in our experience, and the elemental occurrences of those things 
that are their ingredients." According to Strang, the elemental things are 
(in principle) unmixed, although they never actually exist in isolation. 
Before we decide among these interpretations, it will be helpful to list 
the fragments in which things that are or might be chremata are mentioned: 


B1: when all things were together "aer and aether pervaded all things" 
(m&vta ... &ńe te xai aiO?]p xoxetyev) because both were unlimited. 


B2: aer and aether separate out of the surrounding multitude (xol yàp ó 
die te xal ó alfjo dnoxpivovtat àxÓ tod x0AXo0 tod nepiéyovtoc?). 

B4a: “many and varied things are present in all the things being mixed” 
(NOAA& te xal Mavtoia £v não. tots ouYxptwouévorc); there is a men- 
tion of seeds “of all things" (onépuaxa návtov yenudtwv). 


B4b: "the mixture of all things prevented [discrimination of characteristics 
or whatever], of the moist and the dry and the hot and the cold and 
the bright and the dark, there being much earth and seeds unlimited 
in amount" (anexwmAve yàp ý aUUULELC &xávtov'? yonudtwv, toO 


!? See, for instance, Furley ("Anaxagoras in Response"), Furth ("Philosophical Hero"), 
Kerferd, ("Anaxagoras"), Raven (in both “Basis” and KR/KRS), and Stokes (“Anaxagoras”). 
Barnes (PP, vol. II, pp. 18-20) rejects typewriters and benches (though he accepts cheese) as 
genuine chrémata; he does not mention alloys such as bronze. 

13 This is the view adopted by, for instance, Tannery, Cornford (“Theory of Matter"), Vlastos 
("Physical Theory"), Schofield (Essay), and Inwood ("Infinite Divisibility"). 

14 See Strang, "Physical Theory," esp. pp. 361-65. 

15 Text as in DK, but see Sider, Fragments. 

16 Ibid. 
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te Step00 xal tod Enood xoi tod Peou0 xal toO puypoŭ xal roO 
Aaumpod xal tod Copepod, xol vic NOAA Eveovons xal onepuátov 
anelowy rAfoc). 


B8: “The things in the one kosmos have not been separated from each 
other, nor have they been cut off with an axe, neither the hot from the 
cold nor the cold from the hot” (où xeyaprotat &AAfAwy Tà Ev TH Evi 
xócuo Odd &roxéxontat nehéxet oUTE TO Ücpuóv and tod Puxpot 
ote TÒ tyuypóv aNd to Ocpuoó0). 


B10: “for how could hair come from not-hair, and how could flesh come 
from not-flesh?" (óc yàp ðv Ex Uh TELyd¢ Yévotrxo 0pl£ xal ates èx 
ur) capxóc;)."" l 

B12: the stars, sun, moon, air, and aether are produced by separation 
because of the rotation of the original mixture; there is also mention 
of the separation from each other of rare and dense, cold and warm, 
dark and bright, and moist and dry. 


B15: “The dense and the moist and the cold and the dark came together 
here where the earth is now; the rare and the warm and the dry (and the 
bright) moved out into the far reaches of the aither.” (tò uèy nuxvóv 
xal (td) dtepdv xal tò duypóv xal tò Copepov EvOdde GuvEXwWENGEY 
EvOa vOv (A) Y, tÒ dé doatdv xal tò Bepuòv xal tò Erpóv (xai tò 
Aaunpóv) eexyaoncev eic 16 npóoc roO aifépoc.) 


B16: a discussion of the progress from clouds to water to earth to stones. . 
Stones are said to be compacted from earth by cold. 


No one supposes that the sun, moon, and stars are in the original mixture. 
They are formed by further separation and mixture from items that separate 
from the original mix (Anaxagoras says that the heavenly bodies are stones 
that are ignited and thrown upward by the whirl, in A42, A71). So, leaving 
the astronomical objects aside, the items mentioned in the extant fragments 
are air, aether, earth, seeds, flesh and hair (if B10 is genuine), clouds, stones, 
and the opposites moist and dry, hot and cold, bright and dark, dense and 


17 Schofield, “Doxographica,” questions the authenticity of B10, arguing that it is heavily 
influenced by Aristotle’s interpretation of Anaxagoras and concluding that Eudemus is the 
author of the scholium that is the source of the fragment. In the later Essay, Schofield says “the 
ultimate author of the scholium may ... preserve Anaxagoras’s own words in his repudiating 
question; even if he does not, his account of Anaxagoras's theory of growth may be based in part 
upon his own consultation of Anaxagoras's book" (p. 140). Schofield rejects the view that he 
thinks the scholium suggests, that the main impetus for Anaxagoras's theory is his observation 
of nutrition and growth. 

'8 DK print (5, yi); a large literature has appeared debating the merits of the supposed 
emendation. This has now become moot since the publication of Sider's discovery that all of the 
manuscripts of Simplicius that he examined read v7, and that the printing in DK was a mistake. 
Sider does not add (4). See Sider, "Confirmation" and Fragments, p. 115. 
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rare. This is a rather parsimonious (and eclectic) list of basic items; any 
view about the range of the chrémata will have to assume that the items 
mentioned in the fragments stand in for others, and will make some additions 
to the list. : 

The first interpretation of the chrémata takes the widest possible view of 
Anaxagoras's claim: whatever is in the world has emerged from the mixture 
and so must have been in the original mixture in the first place.? There 
are two difficulties with this. First, if, as Anaxagoras asserts, "everything 
is in everything," we shall have difficulties identifying anything. At the 
close of fragment 12, Anaxagoras asserts that “each one thing is and was 
most manifestly those things of which there are the most in it" (3ÀX' Oxo v? 
Treiota Evi, tata £vürAóxaxa £v Exaotdv oti xal Av). But if everything 
is in everything, it is difficult to determine just what anything is. For if we 
take a lump of coal, we may say coal predominates. But what is the coal 
that predominates? It itself is a mixture in which coal predominates. And 
what is the predominating thing? Coal, which is a mixture in which coal 
predominates; and so on. It is impossible to explain what coal itself actually 
is.?! So, far from having a theory in which an entity is stable and neither 
comes to be or passes away, Anaxagoras seems to have a theory on which 
there are no genuine entities with stable identities at all.? A second problem 
with the wide interpretation is the question of organisms.? If what emerges 
from the original mixture is, in all cases of natural objects, supposed to have 


I? I shall assume that those holding this view would accept Guthrie's version of it: "every 
natural substance" is in the original mix (Guthrie, HGP, vol. II, p. 281). 

20 Here I follow DK, rather than Sider who, with the manuscripts, reads Ot. 

?! A clear statement of the problem appears in Strang, p. 361: using gold as his example, 
he says, “it is gold because gold predominates in it as an ingredient; and we can ask the same 
question about the ingredient of the ingredient, and so on, ad infinitum. But this will not do, 
for it will be impossible to say what is physically distinctive about gold as opposed to any 
other substance. It will be possible to say only that gold is the substance whose predominant 
ingredient is the substance whose predominant ingredient is the substance whose predominant 
ingredient is ...; and the answer to the same question about any other substance whatever 
will be identical" (ellipsis in original). There is also a version of the regress in Cornford (see 
"Anaxagoras," pp. 309-11). Vlastos ("Anaxagoras") argues that Cornford's account of the 
regress is not vicious (pp. 335-36 with n. 75). He disagrees with Strang about the proper 
interpretation of the last lines of B12 and argues that the regress would be vicious only if the 
explanation of manifest characteristics entailed explanation at every level. Schofield agrees 
with Vlastos that the regress is not vicious (Essay, p. 75, with n. 9, where Schofield quotes 
Vlastos). Schofield ties the regress to the particulate theory of matter, rather than to the problem 
of analyzing manifest characters. But the problem of analysis is Strang's target; one cannot 
explain manifest gold, on Strang's interpretation, until one had reached some level of "pure" 
or as Strang calls it, elemental, gold. This problem would hold whether or not one thinks 
Anaxagorean matter is particulate. 

22 This problem is not peculiar to the wide interpretation of chremata but would seem to 
infect any interpretation of Anaxagoras's views which does not mark a distinction between a 
mixture and an ingredient. ] shall have more to say about this distinction below. 

23 This is Furley's formulation of the problem; see “Anaxagoras in Response,” pp. 50-51. 
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been already in the mixture, what are we to say of a dog? The blood, bone, 
skin, and hair, and so on are easily imagined as included in the mixture, but 
what of the dog itself? There seems to be no provision for it in the mixture.” 
One response is to invoke Anaxagoras’s seeds; if they are interpreted in the 
most natural way, they are the biological beginnings of organisms.” Another 
response would be to claim that organisms, as mixtures that are not eternal, 
were not intended by Anaxagoras to be in the original mix at all but are 
accounted for by the mixing and separating mechanisms of B17. But this 
second response has now narrowed the range of the original chrémata and 
recognizes a difference in status between ingredients and the things composed 
of them that the wide interpretation was supposed to deny. 

A second account of Anaxagorean chrémata is that they are to be iden- 
tified with an unlimited range of opposites; everything else is then the result 
of the mixing of these opposites. According to this view everything in 
the world reported to us by our senses can be accounted for through ref- 
erences to opposites.” A major advantage of the opposites analysis of the 
chrémata is that it allows a distinction, which its proponents find in the 
fragments, between ingredients and manifest objects (Schofield refers to 


24 It is this, I think, that accounts for Aristotle's claim (which has proved troublesome to 
commentators) that Anaxagoras makes the homoeomeries elements (Gen. Corr. 1.1 314a18-20). 
For flesh, blood, bone, and even, I suppose hair, count as homoeomerous on Aristotle’s view. 
Furth claims that for Anaxagoras “the whole world is Blood and the whole world is also Boar. ... 
Anaxagoras is not clear about [the] ... difference between Blood and Boar” (“Philosophical 
Hero," p. 113n.27). See also Graham, "Postulates," pp. 81-83; 101-12. 

?5 This is Furley’s view ("Anaxagoras in Response,” pp. 55-58); see also Barnes, (PP, vol. II, 
p. 21). Mann rejects this account of the seeds; on his account of the biological interpretation of 
seeds, "consistency requires that the seeds of men be homunculi" (p. 236). Mann apparently 
takes this as a reductio of the biological interpretation. Mann himself claims that human beings, 
trees, and organisms in general are not chremata because they are not eternal and fail to meet 
his analysis of homoeomerity. Vlastos suggests that seed is a technical term in Anaxagoras 
(“Physical Theory," pp. 323-29). He suggests that "Anaxagoras was the first cosmologist to 
use this term not in [a] vague and general fashion, but as a precise and technical concept" 
(p. 343n.12). Vlastos suggests a technical use for seed based on his account of Anaxagoras's 
fundamental entities (that they are the opposites only; so each seed contains all the opposites) 
and then argues that Anaxagoras was the first to use the term in this way. Depending as it does 
on the claim that the cremata are to be identified with the opposites, this account is not, I think, 
successful. I shall return to the issue of seeds below, but I think that the ordinary biological 
sense can account for the two occurrences of sperma in the extant fragments (one mention in 4a 
and one in 4b). 

?6 As mentioned above (note 13), several scholars have adopted this view (for summaries and 
discussions of various views about the opposites and the wider interpretation, see Teodorsson, 
pp. 25-43); the most recent and most detailed version is that of Schofield, and it is on his 
interpretation that I shall concentrate. 

27 See Schofield, Essay, pp. 116-17. “The sensible world can be described completely and 
adequately in terms solely of opposites; ... any other ways of describing the world—e.g., by 
using sortals and mass terms—are parasitic on the vocabulary of opposites and are to be treated 
as introducing nothing but epiphenomena, or logical constructions out of opposites" (p. 116). 
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the latter as "substances"? ). Once the original mass has been set in mo- 
tion by Nous, the opposites begin to separate out of the original mixture; 
it is their subsequent mixture and separation that account for the apparent 
coming-to-be and passing-away of sensible objects, just as B17 suggests. 
There is evidence in the texts for this view. Both B2 and B15 suggest that 
Anaxagoras recognized a distinction between ingredients and what those 
ingredients make up. In B2 Anaxagoras claims that air and aether sepa- 
rate out of the surrounding multitude; B15 provides a model of how this 
might occur on the opposites model. There, it is claimed, “the dense and the 
moist and the cold and the dark came together here where the earth is now" 
(tÒ èv ruxvÓv xal (TO) Oiepóv xal tò duypóv xai tò Zo~epdv &v0óbe 
cuvexóproev £v0a. viv (0) yf)? Similarly, B4b, which mentions earth, 
lists primarily opposites and seeds as being in the mixture before separation; 
it could be read as referring to what the opposites make up (earth) rather 
than as a reference to earth as a fundamental entity in the mixture. The 
distinction between ingredients and opposites is further explored in B16. 
Read as meteorological rather than cosmogonical, B16 presents a cyclical 
pattern of change, accounting for it by a rearrangement and redistribution 
of the ingredients (which are opposites) that make up first clouds, then water, 
then earth, and finally stones. An advantage of the opposites account of 
the chrémata is that it gives Anaxagoras a much less complicated system. 
According to Schofield, who rejects the view that Anaxagoras was primarily 
interested in questions of growth and nutrition, Anaxagoras's system, if in- 
terpreted in terms of ingredients and objects, and those ingredients identified 
as opposites, explains both why there is quite diverse change and differ- 
entiation in the world while at the same time there is "but a single order 
of things.""! 

While the opposites account of the chremata is attractive, it does not, I 
think, ultimately succeed. There are three difficulties with the view. First, 


28 | am unwilling to follow Schofield's terminology here, because "substance" seems to 
suggest a real and permanent entity. This is just what the objects made up of the opposites are 
not. 

29 Schofield accepts the inclusion of (7) in B15 (see note 18, above). If Sider’s suggestion of 
omitting f is accepted, the text may provide even stronger support for the view that the chrémata 
are to be identified with the opposites, for then we would have a general “recipe” for earth. 
Of course, if all earth is concentrated on the earth, it does not matter which version of the text is 
accepted. 

30 Stokes argues that B16 is meteorological ("On Anaxagoras," p. 229-44); he is followed in 
this by Schofield. 

31 Schofield, Essay, p. 121. B10 poses an apparent difficulty for the opposites view. If 
it is authentic or even reports a claim that Anaxagoras made (Schofield's later view; see 
note 17, above), it seems to suggest that the coming-to-be problem can only be solved by 
including anything that emerges at any later time in the original mixture. But one could 
avoid this conclusion. In the larger context of the fragment, the Scholiast is discussing 
seeds. This suggests that hair and flesh are included in seeds, which themselves could be 
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although it can provide consistent interpretations for the extant texts of 
Anaxagoras, and while there is, as we have seen, not a great variety of 
things mentioned in those texts, the interpretations are bought at the price 
of having to explain away or reinterpret certain of Anaxagoras’s claims. 
While many texts discussing the chrémata mention the opposites, there 
are also references to earth, air, and aether. These texts would seem to 
read most naturally as suggesting that earth, air, and aether are on the 
same footing with the opposites, thus implying that they are in the orig- 
inal mixture. Further, it becomes difficult to give an account of seeds. 
If a seed is, as Vlastos suggests, a simple congeries of opposites, then 
either the Scholiast’s repudiating question (in B10) goes unanswered, or 
the repudiating question raises no special difficulty and refers to all cases 
of apparent coming-to-be.? If a seed is a biological unit, containing all 
that is necessary for an organism, there still remains the question of the 
growth of that organism. If it grows by addition of like to like, then flesh 
and hair must be added to it, and they must have been in the original 
mix somehow. Second, if the regress that arose on the wide view of the 
chremata is vicious (as I believe that it is), then the opposites themselves 
are subject to it. For the "portion of everything in everything" principle 
must apply to the opposites as well. So the hot will be that in which 
the predominant ingredient is hot, which is that in which the predomi- 
nant ingredient is ... and so on. Indefinite divisibility and the principle 
of "every thing in every thing" must apply to the opposites as to anything 
else.” Finally, and, I think, most importantly, while the opposites account 
gives Anaxagoras a slimmed-down metaphysics, it fails to account for what 
seems to be Anaxagoras's main motivation: making cosmology consistent 
with Parmenidean principles, and especially dispensing with coming-to-be 
and passing-away. 

The distinction between ingredients and mixed objects is itself unobjec- 
tionable on Parmenidean terms, as long as the fundamental metaphysical 
status of the ingredients is guaranteed by the theory. In the Doxa Parmenides 


composed of opposites, or which each contain the stuff that will produce a certain sort of 
plant or animal life. Vlastos adopts the former view, Schofield the latter. For Schofield's 
arguments against Vlastos's view (arguments which are, I think, successful), see Essay, 
pp. 126-30. 

?? This is the case whether or not we assume Anaxagoras's primary interests to be cos- 
mological and metaphysical or biological. Even if B10 is not authentic (and I suspect that 
it is either authentic or close to something Anaxagoras himself said), the problem raised by 
the question remains. For B17 shows that Anaxagoras denied that there is any real coming- 
to-be or passing away, and so the question of the apparent coming-to-be of hair or flesh is a 
legitimate one. 

33 This is the case even if we identify the opposites as ingredients rather than emergent 
things, unless some move is made to distinguish, on the lines Strang suggests, between common 
opposites and elemental opposites. I do not think that Schofield makes such a distinction or would 
wish to. 
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himself provides a model cosmology that marks just such a distinction. But 
Anaxagoras does not seem to say anything that would show that the opposites, 
as ingredients, have the special status of fundamental entities in his theory, 
or that their metaphysical status is different from that of the objects they 
produce through separation or mixture. Strang suggests that Anaxagoras's 
term for the things that are metaphysically derivative is ta apokrinomena, 
"the things separated off" (as, for instance, in B16);? but this fails to mark 
a distinction between opposites as ingredients and the things composed of 
these ingredients. For B12 shows that opposites (Schofield's ingredients) 
themselves are separated out from the original mixture: "and the dense is 
separated out from the rare and the hot from the cold and the bright from the 
murky and the dry from the moist" (xal anoxpivetat and te tod doatot tÒ 
Tuxvov xai and x00 puyeot tÒ Geoudv xal and tod Copepod tò Aaunpóv 
xal and tot dtep06 tò Enodv). So the opposites themselves may be said 
to be ta apokrinomena. Moreover, in B17, just where one might expect the 
distinction to be marked, there is no mention of ta apokrinomena; rather, 
Anaxagoras twice uses forms of diakrino rather than forms of apokrino. The 
two terms are obviously related, but if ta apokrinomena is supposed to serve 
as a technical term, it is odd that Anaxagoras does not use it here. B17 in- 
deed marks a distinction between ontologically basic entities and ephemeral, 
changing objects. But it does so by remarking on the differences between 
things that apparently come to be or pass away and the "things that are" 
(eonta chremata): 


t 


tO 8& ylvecGat xal dm6AAVGBAL oox opBGc voulTovow ot "EAAnvec: ovdév yàp 
Xefjua ylvetar ovdse andrAdutat, AA’ amd £Óvxov xpgnu&xov cuuutoyexat te xal 
dtaxpivetar. xal ob voc av óp8Gc xadolev tó te yiveoBat cuuUtoyeoBat xal tò 
anddAdvabat Staxpivecbar. (B17) 


The Greeks incorrectly recognize coming-to-be and perishing; for no thing comes 
to be or perishes, but rather it is mixed together and separated from the things 
that are. And so they would rightly call coming-to-be being mixed together and 
perishing being separated. 


The metaphysical work in this passage is done by the verb "to be"; Anaxago- 
ras uses "thing" (chréma) indiscriminately between things at the metaphys- 
ically basic level ("things that are") and things at the level of apparent 
coming-to-be and passing-away (“no thing comes to be or perishes”).*° The 


44 Keeping in mind that the Doxa as presented is deceptive, although the model it uses may 
not be. 

35 Strang, p. 362; see also Schofield, Essay, p. 110. 

36 Jt might be argued that the clause o08év yàp ypfjua yivetat oùðè anddAAUtaL (no thing 
comes to be or perishes) refers to fundamental entities, but the rest of sentence makes clear 
that it does not. Anaxagoras discusses the phenomena of coming-to-be and passing-away and 
his argument is that any "thing" that seems to come to be or pass away is actually a mixture 
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important point about the things that are mixed together and into which things 
separate is that they are entities that deserve the epithet “thing that is.” But 
Anaxagoras does not, at least in the extant fragments, provide a complete list 
of the "things that are." In contrast with Anaxagoras, Empedocles stresses 
the fundamental status of the four roots and Love and Strife: at 31B17.30—35 
he discusses coming-to-be and passing-away, asserting that "just these things 
are, and on account of running through one another they show themselves 
different at different times and yet are always and ever the same." The em- 
phasis on the basic nature of the roots and their accounting for other things 
by their "running through" each other is repeated at B21.13 and at B26.3. 
In all three of these passages, Empedocles claims "that these very things 
are," using the verb "to be" to mark off their metaphysically basic status. 
In B21 (at lines 9-11) Empedocles contrasts the roots with the things that are 
the result of their mixture: "trees, and men and women, beasts and birds and 
*water-nourished' fish, and long-lived gods." Here in Empedocles there is 
a determined marking of the difference between real entities and phenom- 
enal objects. But there is no such marking in Anaxagoras; and aside from 
a problematic remark in Aristotle, there is no evidence of such a distinction 
in the doxography.?' So it looks as though there is nothing in the fragments 
to support the chief pillar of the opposites interpretation, the distinction be- 
tween ingredients and objects. Further, the texts do not seem to support an 
ontological distinction between opposites and other things; all things were 
together in the original mixture: earth, air, aether, opposites, and seeds. 

The third interpretation, that of Strang, distinguishes between what Strang 
calls “common” and “elemental” instances of a thing.” Insofar as this is a 
version of the "ingredients" view that is also part of the opposites account 
of the chremata, which requires that there be a metaphysical distinction 
between ingredients and the mixtures of such ingredients, I do not think it 
can succeed, because as we have seen, there is no strong textual support 
for such a distinction. But Strang's account of the elemental substances 
is interesting in its own right and suggests what I take to be the proper 
interpretation of the chremata. Strang takes a wide interpretation of "things" 
in Anaxagoras's claims about the original state, and he believes that the 
regress of analysis discussed above is vicious. To halt the regress, he 
suggests a distinction between the common occurrence of something and 


"from the things that are.” In the vocabulary of ingredients and objects, "thing" marks both 
ingredients and mixed objects in this fragment. 

37 Aristotle twice says that earth, air, water, and fire are conglomerations of "the elements," 
which he identifies with the homoeomeries (Gen. Corr. 314a28-b1; de Caelo 302a31—b3). I 
think that this is a mistaken interpretation of Anaxagoras; nevertheless, it offers no comfort 
to those who wish to restrict the chremata to the opposites, for Aristotle is quite clear that he 
takes fire, air, earth, and water to be mixtures of basic things that he takes to be homoeomeries 
(flesh, bone, etc.) and not opposites. 

38 Strang, pp. 361-62. 
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its elemental occurrence. The common occurrence of a thing (a C-substance, 
as he calls it) has many ingredients; indeed, a portion of everything is in 
each thing. But an elemental occurrence (an E-substance) is an instance 
of the pure thing. There is no use asking for its ingredients, for it has 
none.? An important, indeed fundamental, aspect of Strang's theory is 
often overlooked: “an E-substance is one which cannot be isolated, which 
never navténaow &noxolvetat (B12).” Strang notes that there is little 
direct evidence for his account in the fragments of Anaxagoras since the 
theory demands that Anaxagoras's "substance words, both particular and 
generic, are systematically ambiguous. Anaxagoras himself evidently had 
no ready means of marking the distinction." Strang's view is basically a 
theory of metaphysically basic ingredients and metaphysically dependent 
things made up from these ingredients; and it has the virtue of stopping 
the regress of analysis that has proved troublesome. But as we have seen, 
there is little evidence in the fragments to support the view that there are 
two metaphysically distinct levels of entity in Anaxagoras's system (other 
than those things which are the result of mixing natural objects—an example 
would be the mixing of copper and tin to form bronze, or the building of 
houses as in B4a? ). Although Strang's view is unsuccessful insofar as 
it depends on two sorts of occurrence for each thing (an elemental and 
a common instance of each), it does suggest what is needed to provide 
Anaxagoras with a coherent account that is not subject to the regress of 
analysis: what is required is a way to grasp what a chrema really is, in 
and of itself; a way to understand its nature. Such a grasp or understanding 
of a thing would allow for the intellectual analysis of coal, or earth, or 
the hot. There would be no need for ontologically different levels of these 
things, so we would not have to resort to a difference between ingredients 
(however understood) and common or phenomenal instances of things. Each 
instance, at whatever level, would share the same nature. Can the fragments 
of Anaxagoras support such a view? The answer is to be found in one of the 
more enigmatic aspects of Anaxagoras's system: the nature and role of Nous. 


2.2. Anaxagoras: Nous and the Chrémata 


Both Plato and Aristotle denigrated Anaxagoras's account of Mind (Nous), 
arguing that Nous had no serious role to play in the Anaxagorean system. 
Plato, according to the claims he puts into the mouth of Socrates in the 


39 Ibid. 

^9 Ibid. 

^! Ibid. 

42 Baa makes it clear that artifacts do not have the status of chremata: there Anaxagoras 
claims that human beings build cities and make or construct various works. 
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Phaedo, at 97b8ff., seems to have wanted Nous to play a teleological role 
in Anaxagoras and was disappointed by finding no such role in the theory. 
Aristotle, too, finds fault with Anaxagoras’s use of Mind: he claims that 
it appears as a stopgap, whenever Anaxagoras "is in difficulty about the 
cause" of something (Metaph. 985a18-21). Eudemus, quoted by Simplicius 
(in Ph. 327.26), echoed Aristotle's criticism. One problem is that, aside from 
originating the motion that sets off the rotation of the original mixture, it 
is unclear just what Mind's role is. In de Anima Aristotle complains that 
Anaxagoras has not explained how mind can know at all. One response to 
the lack of evidence about thought and Nous is simply to deny that Nous 
has any intellectual role at all in Anaxagoras and to claim that it is simply 
a principle of movement; but, as Laks has shown, this suggestion will not 
do.? The language of 59B12 clearly attributes some sort of understanding 
and intellectual power to Nous: there Anaxagoras insists that Nous “holds 
every judgment about everything and has the greatest strength" (xol yvmuny 
ye neol navt n&ocav toyet xai ioyver uéyiotov).“ B12 further claims that 
“Mind knew all things, both the things being mixed and the things being 
separated and the things being distinguished" (xal ta cuuutoyóuevá te xal 
&noxptvóueva xal dtaxetvdueva návxa Eyvw votic). So what does Nous 
actually know and what does it do? 

Laks has suggested that, as knowing or judging (krinein) is itself a kind 
of distinguishing or separating out, Mind's knowing and its role as the in- 
stigator of motion in Anaxagoras are the same; for, as the rotation goes 
on, more and more things are separated out and thus become more like 
Nous, which is itself the only pure and unmixed entity in Anaxagoras's 
system (B12). Nous sets the cosmic rotation going in order "to identify 
[things] properly."^ But, according to Laks, Nous can never succeed in 
this task, for the things that were originally mixed together never separate 
out completely: "in everything there is a portion of everything" (B6, B11). 
Moreover, according to Laks, the identities that seem to emerge through 
the rotation are only quasi-identities. They appear at the level of sense 
perception, but what sense reports as an identity or nature is only a mix- 
ture in which “quantitative superiority" masquerades as identity. Lesher 
has argued that there are textual and philosophical problems with Laks's 


7 


43 Silvestre, in “Significato” and “Simplicius’ Testimony,” argues that "nous is no more 
than that which gives motion to everything" ("Simplicius' Testimony," p. 373). Laks argues 
decisively against her account in "Mind's Crisis," pp. 26-27. 

44 Lesher translates "gnome" as "decision" ("Mind's Knowledge," p. 139); see pp. 137-40 
for his discussion of the translation. 

^5 Laks, “Mind’s Crisis,” pp. 30-31. 

46 Ibid., pp. 31-33; “In some sense at least, Anaxagoras’s cosmic voUc¢ has worked in vain. 
And so would our vog, if it claimed, as the senses suggest, to know what things are in their 
ultimate identity, pure gold or white snow. For there is no such thing as an ultimate identity” 
(p. 32). 
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view." While I agree with Lesher’s criticisms, there is another problem with 
Laks's account, one that Lesher has not addressed in detail and that begins to 
expose the heart of the issue of Mind's knowledge and its role in Anaxagoras's 
metaphysical and cosmological views. In a note Laks suggests that Mind will 
indeed have to know the basic constituents of the original mixture: “Of course 
vows will have to ‘know’ the primary constituents, namely their properties, in 
order to have them interact in the proper way." I am unsure how to interpret 
the scare quotes on "know" here, but this comment seems to suggest both that 
there is indeed an identity (as Laks puts it) for each thing that Mind is well 
able to grasp even while things are mixed and separating and that, indeed, 
Mind must grasp the true identities of things in order to arrange and control 
things in the kosmos.” But Laks's official view rules this out: something 
can have an identity and Nous could know that identity only if the thing is 
entirely separated out, so there is an inconsistency here. Further, I do not 
see how mind can order all things and have all discerning judgment about 
them if they are unknown to it. Anaxagoras's claims in B12 do not constitute 
a promissory note of what Mind will (perhaps) know; rather, these are claims 
about Mind's power now. I shall return to this issue of Mind's grasping of 
things in the original mixture after considering Lesher's account of Mind's 
knowledge. 

Lesher proposes that the crucial passage in understanding the role of 
Mind in Anaxagoras is in B12: as he translates, Nous “holds every decision 
concerning everything." This captures the notion that Mind is a governing 


47 Lesher has four criticisms of Laks ("Mind's Knowledge," pp. 129-30). First, "Many of the 
elements in Laks’s account of Anaxagoras’s epistemology require us to go beyond anything 
actually said in the fragments or reported in any of the ancient testimonia.” According to Lesher 
there is no evidence that Mind wants to know all things, or that Mind wants to make things like 
itself. Further, there is no evidence for Laks’s claims that things must be separate individuals for 
them to be like Mind and so known by Nous, or that Mind sets the rotation going in order to 
accomplish this goal. Second, Laks himself points out ("Mind's Crisis,” p. 24) that Anaxagoras 
is unlikely to have accepted the view that like is known only by like. So it seems odd to claim 
that Mind must make things like itself in order to know them. Third, B12 provides evidence 
that Mind knows things even when they are not separated out: xai ta cuupuoYóuevá te xal 
anoxpwvoueva xai diaxpwdueva (the things being mixed and the things being separated and the 
things being distinguished); so the motivation for the cosmic separation has disappeared. Finally, 
according to Lesher, “if Mind were to decide to set out on an individuating enterprise that could 
not possibly succeed, it would clearly not be the supremely intelligent being Anaxagoras makes 
it out to be. Since Mind possesses ‘all discerning judgment or understanding ... concerning 
everything’ it would have to know better than to attempt to know things in some impossible 
way.” Finally, although Lesher does not mention this, it is odd that Anaxagoras should make 
epistemological success depend on a cosmological process. 

48 Laks, “Mind’s Crisis,” p. 36n.58. 

^ In a private communication, Laks suggested to me that Mind's knowledge before the 
separation remains "in some sense deficient." But it is still unclear to me why this must be 
so, except on the basis of an interpretation of the “like is known by like" principle that claims 
that unmixed things can be known only by an unmixed thing. This seems to be a dubious version 
of "like by like," and not one to which Laks himself need be committed (see note 47). 
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force in the kosmos; for everything that happens (beginning with the initiation 
of the rotary motion of the original mixture) is a result of Mind's decision- 
making and its power to accomplish those decisions.” Lesher's main concern 
is exploring Mind as a decision maker, and so he says little about the content 
of Mind's knowledge. He suggests that the later assertion in B12, that 
Mind “egno all things, both the things being mixed and the things being 
separated and the things being distinguished" (xai ta cuuutoydueveé te xal 
dnoxptvoueva xol Siaxpwdueva Tavta Eyvw voOc), should be understood 
as “Mind decides or determines?! everything,” taking gignosko in its sense 
of “judging or determining” and interpreting the clause as a statement 
about Mind’s decision about “how the individual portions get distributed.” 
According to Lesher, Anaxagoras’s stress in his account of Nous is on how 
Mind works to order and contro! the cosmos, rather than on Mind’s knowing 
or understanding the kosmos.** So (aside from a brief mention in the last 
paragraph of his paper), Lesher leaves open the issue of what it is that Mind 
actually knows; moreover, his comments suggest that it is not knowledge 
per se that Lesher conceives of Mind as having. Lesher's account of the 
role of Nous has much to recommend it; but I think that the issue of the 
content of Mind's knowledge is more important than either Lesher or Laks 
has indicated. Lesher is right that Nous has an important role in deciding 
the order of the kosmos, but as I indicated above, such decision-making 
cannot be intelligent unless Nous has complete knowledge about each thing 
in the kosmos, for only if it has such knowledge can its decisions about 
"the things being mixed and the things being separated and the things being 
distinguished" be genuine intelligent decision-making rather than the whim 
of the moment or a hopeful decision made on the basis of inadequate or 
incomplete information. 

So, while Lesher is correct that the claims about Mind's gnome should be 
understood as a discussion of Mind's decision-making power and capacity to 
enact those decisions, I think that Anaxagoras’s claim that Nous egnó all 
things should be understood in the stronger sense of "know." The things 
that Mind egno are enumerated in three stages: “the things being mixed 
(summisgomena), the things being separated (apokrinomena), and the things 


50 According to Lesher, "It would be difficult ... to imagine a more appropriate premiss to 
find at the heart of Anaxagoras's account of how a supremely powerful intelligence controls and 
orders the cosmos than the assertion that whatever happens in the cosmos results from Mind's 
decision making powers”; “Mind’s Knowledge," p. 139. 

5! Lesher argues that egnó is a gnomic aorist, and thus a universal generalization. 

52 According to Lesher, "The ‘yvóun concerning all things’ Anaxagoras attributed to his 
cosmic Mind should not, therefore, be understood as a matter of its possessing all yvóotc or 
oUveoic—full knowledge or complete understanding of the cosmic order, but rather as the same 
wise or intelligent decision-making Anaxagoras's predecessors had detected at work throughout 
the cosmos imposing an order on the natural realm and setting limits to its processes of change" 
(“Mind’s Knowledge," p. 140; italics omitted). 
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being distinguished (diakrinomena).” B12 is about the character and activ- 
ities of Nous. It begins by asserting that Nous is unmixed with anything else, 
although all other things have a share of all things; it then explores the issues 
of why Nous must be unmixed. Anaxagoras then returns to an enumeration 
of the characteristics of Mind: it is the finest of all things and the purest, 
it holds every decision about all things, and has the greatest strength. It 
controls all things that have soul, and it “controlled the whole rotation, so 
that it rotated in the beginning.” There is a short description of the rotation, 
and then comes the claim that Nous egno “all things, the things being mixed, 
the things being separated, and the things being distinguished.” Laks and 
Lesher take the passage as referring to processes that are going on now, 
rather than as a claim that Mind knew, or distinguished, or determined all 
things in the beginning.” But as the process of rotation is continual, and as 
the original state was a mixture (summixis, B4b), it must be the case that, 
whatever translation of egno we settle on, Mind egno things in the original 
mix as well as in the present state of mixture and partial separation. This 
suggests to me that we should adopt the stronger translation: Mind knew 
all things, whether they were or still are in the mixture, or whether they 
are in the process of separating out and being distinguished. Without such 
knowledge, Mind cannot be an intelligent decision-maker?^ B12 stresses 
that Mind has powers of control, and suggests that Mind controls well. 
But knowledge of what things are, and thus how they will behave when in 
motion after Mind begins and maintains the rotation that begins the process 
of separation, is prior to such power, and, I suggest, a condition of it. To know 
the things in the mixture, and the things separating out, and so on, would 
be to know what each of them really or genuinely is. It is to know what Laks 
calls their identity, and what I would prefer to call their nature or character. 
Each emergent thing is still a mixture, as Anaxagoras reminds us at the 
opening of B12, and again at the end. Each thing, no matter how manifestly 
separate it seems to be, is but a mixture, whose character is indicated by 
the predominating ingredient: “each one thing is and was most manifestly 


55 Laks, “Mind’s Crisis," p. 36n.58; Lesher, "Mind's Knowledge," pp. 129-30. Lesher 
recognizes (pp. 130, 131) that the passage includes the claim that Nous egno, mind knows, or 
decides, things even before they are separated out of the mixture. 

54 According to Lesher, "any power capable of overseeing the operations of the whole 
cosmos would most naturally be assumed to possess the greatest amount of wisdom" (“Mind’s 
Knowledge," p. 141). But Lesher is not specific about what Nous actually knows. He says 
(p. 142) that it “must have enjoyed some degree of awareness of individual entities as it went 
about its work" and further suggests that intelligence "is capable of grasping the identity of 
the elements in their pure state." But he does not explain further just what it is that Nous grasps, 
and denies that this grasping should be understood as gnósis or sunesis (p. 140n.54); nor does he 
link this grasping with the metaphysics of Anaxagoras's system (a topic outside of the main 
focus of his article). So it is unclear to me just what the capacity for the "grasping of an identity 
of an element in its pure state" is supposed to be on Lesher's view. I shall argue that Nous 
actually knows the natures of the chremata. 
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those things of which there are the most in it" (QAX Gtwv nAetota Evi, Tato 
evdnddtata Ev Exaotdv oti xal Av). But unless there is something that 
each ingredient actually is, and that can be known to be such, Anaxagoras’s 
claim here makes no sense. Unless there is a nature of gold or coal that can be 
known, we cannot justifiably claim that it is the predominance of gold or coal 
in a particular emergent mixture that warrants giving that mixture the name 
that it has. Anaxagoras’s insistence on an original mixture in which nothing 
is manifest can blind us to the fact that the original mixture is a mixture 
of things, of entities that maintain their nature throughout. If they did not, 
then coming-to-be and passing-away would be real or genuine, something 
that Anaxagoras is at pains to deny, and which he thinks would violate the 
Parmenidean strictures against the not-being of what-is.*° Plato and Aristotle 
complained that Nous plays only a mechanical role in Anaxagoras’s kosmos. 
But, if the account suggested here is correct, they were wrong. Nous has 
an important role to play in the metaphysical foundations of Anaxagoras’s 
system. The regress of analysis that was explored earlier (in Section 2.1) 
is stopped if we see that there are natures of each of the chrémata and that 
Nous has knowledge of the nature of each thing. Mind knows the nature of 
gold or coal. That is, Nous understands what it is to be gold, or what it is 
to be coal, even though gold or coal never have been or never can be in a 
pure, unmixed state. Although there are no physically unmixed chrémata, 
their natures can be known by Nous through a process of intellection.? There 
is no need to claim, as Strang does, that Anaxagoras distinguishes between 
elemental and common occurrences of these natural materials (although 
Strang takes care to point out that E-substances can never be isolated), 
or otherwise to mark a metaphysical distinction between ingredients (as 
opposites, perhaps) and substances; for Anaxagoras does not make such a 
distinction." But he does allow for the knowability of his chrémata: the 


55 This claim is supported by B17 and B3. One consequence of B3 (of the small there is no 
smallest but only a smaller) is that we can never reach a physically unmixed state. The principle 
of no smallest is clearly said to follow from the principle that what-is cannot not be. The link 
between Parmenides and Anaxagoras's conception of the chrémata is rightly stressed by Furth 
(“Philosophical Hero"). See his n. 27, p. 113: “... the khrema must be thought of as a single 
nature spread throughout the entirety of the cosmos; the various ‘large’ and ‘small’ ‘portions’ of 
it... are merely local protuberances or recessions, where it is prominent or hidden." 

56 | briefly discussed this issue in an earlier version of this chapter, presented at a confer- 
ence on the Presocratics at Princeton University in December 1992. At the same conference 
David Furley made a similar point about Mind's knowledge of individual entities in his paper 
"Anaxagoras and the Naming of Parts." The same point is suggested in his "From Anaxagoras." 
See now both Lesher, "Mind's Knowledge," and Graham, “Postulates,” p. 87n.26: Graham 
claims that Anaxagoras's "primitive substances," which he calls "elements," are "conceptually 
distinguishable (though not, apparently, physically separable) as the basic stuffs of which all 
phenomenal objects are composed." Graham does not discuss the role of Nous here. 

57 This should not be taken to suggest that the chrémata never occur as ingredients. It is 
obvious that they do, especially in artifacts and in organisms (whose status is not quite clear 
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nature of each thing is available to cosmic Nous, although nous in us may be 
unable to work out those natures.?? B21 indicates that the senses are “feeble”; 
because of this we are not able to determine the truth: On’ apaupdtytoc 
autay ov duvatol éouev xpivew tanec. Pure cosmic Nous, which is not 
hampered by sense perception, would have no difficulty, since its grasping 
of the chrémata would be an act of pure intellection. Nevertheless, there is 
for nous in us some access to the real nature of things: B21a asserts that 
phenomena are a glimpse of the unseen (pic x&v Awy xà qotvóueva). 
Nous in us allows us to have some understanding of how things are, though 
we may never have the complete understanding that Mind has. It makes 
no difference whether Nous considers a chrema in its present mixed state 
or in the original mixture; in both cases Mind could and would know its 
essential nature. 


2.3. Anaxagoras and the Problem of Large and Small 


The natures of the chremata must be permanent, unchanging features of 
the kosmos, as there is no coming-to-be or passing-away. There may be 
temporary mixtures (an artifact, or an organism such as a human being, 
say) that are subject to separation, as B17 suggests. But these temporary 
mixtures are made up of the chremata that remain just what they are, no 
matter how emergent, or thoroughly mixed, or large, or small, they are. 
The issue of largeness and smallness is a vexed one in Anaxagoras, and 
numerous interpretations have been suggested. Smallness is evidently a 
crucial notion (as important as the principle that “all things were together"), 
for it is mentioned right at the beginning of the book, in B1.9 Anaxagoras 
says more about smallness in fragment 3: 


ote yàp tot ouixpod got 16 ye &A&ytoxov, GAA’ EAacooy Gel (tò yàp &Óv 
oOx Zot [tò] wh oox elvau)*! - GAG xol tod ueyáAou del got uelčov: xai 


in Anaxagoras, given the problem of interpreting seeds). So the view I offer here has some 
points in common with Strang’s. But I would claim that the chréma as ingredient in the mix 
is exactly the same as the chrema in its common occurrence, as both share a common nature. 
The nature that Nous grasps will, on Strang's view, be an elemental occurrence, but I see no 
need to draw a distinction between the elemental and common levels, as Strang does; moreover, 
I would deny any metaphysical difference between the status of the chremata as ingredients 
and as occurring in mixtures. 

58 Fordiscussion of some of the differences between cosmic and individual Nous, see Graham, 
"Postulates," pp. 114-15. 

59 Both Mann and Konstan rightly stress that largeness and smallness are cognate terms in 
Anaxagoras; both must be analyzed together, and whatever account is given for the one must, 
mutatis mutandis, apply to the other. For a brief discussion of various recent interpretations 
of large and small in Anaxagoras, see Graham, “Postulates,” n. 58, pp. 107-8. 

$0 Quoted on p. 132. 

9! On the text, see n. 4. 
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4 er 2 


lcov otl t ou nàñðoç. npóc éautò ðè Exactdv ċott xal uéya xal 
outxpóv. 


For of the small there is indeed no smallest, but always a smaller (for it is not 
possible that what-is not be); but also of the large there is always a larger; and 
it is equal to the small in number. In relation to itself each thing is both large 
and small. 


Anaxagoras here makes two claims, both of which are crucial to his theory: 
there is no smallest part or portion (however small a part or portion of 
something there is, a smaller part or portion is always available); similarly, 
there is no largest (however large a part or portion of something one takes, 
there is always possible a larger part or portion). The importance of the 
principle ofunlimited smallness becomes clear with B6, in which Anaxagoras 
argues from unlimited smallness and the equality in multitude of small and 
large, to the claim that everything is in everything. Together, the “everything 
in everything” principle and the principle of unlimited smallness guarantee 
that there is no genuine coming-to-be or passing away; for if everything is 
in everything, coming-to-be will be a matter of separating out and mixture 
(just as B17 claims), and unlimited smallness will ensure that nothing ever 
genuinely ceases to be: no matter how small a thing is, it will always remain 
just what it is. 

B1 and B3 have suggested to many commentators a particulate read- 
ing of Anaxagoras, and an interpretation of unlimited smallness as infinite 
divisibility.®? Everything is an aggregate of particles of everything, and there 
is no particle of anything so small that it cannot be divided into even smaller 
particles. But each of these particles must contain further particles of ev- 
erything else, and so on. Commentators have found difficulties with the 
particulate view.9 One problem with any interpretation of the combination 
and division of Anaxagoras's chremata, whether they are understood as parti- 
cles, portions, or droplets, is that the extant fragments are quite vague on this 
issue; it is just not obvious from the text how we are to think of the chremata 
when they are mixing and separating, nor is there anything in the text that 
would force the particulate account. Another difficulty lies in seeing how to 


62 Barnes notes the connection between the particulate view of matter and the principle of 
infinite divisibility; see PP, vol. II, pp. 22-23. 

63 The problems of the particulate view have been widely discussed; see, for instance, Barnes, 
PP, vol. II, pp. 21-23; Schofield, Essay, pp. 68-80; Mann, pp. 243-47; Inwood, "Infinite 
Divisibility." Furth ("Philosophical Hero") and Inwood have argued that "larger" means "more 
emergent" and "smaller" means "less emergent." One recent view that reinterprets but does 
not reject the particulate view is that of Graham; see "Postulates," pp. 102-5. Graham considers 
Barnes's objections, noting that they are not very strong, buthe does not discuss other objections, 
notably Schofield's. 

64 Schofield stresses the lack of textual support for the particulate view (Essay, pp. 73- 
74). He points out that one might interpret "seed" in Anaxagoras as "small particle" and 
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make sense of the manifest character of anything if there are infinitely many 
particles of every kind in everything. According to the end of B12, “Each 
one thing is and was most manifestly those things of which there are the most 
( pleista) in it.” But what sense can be made of this if there are infinitely many 
particles (even very small particles) of everything in everything? For every 
particle of gold in a given particle of gold, there will be a particle of coal, 
and of air, and of aether, and so on. Suppose we were able to break down 
this particle of gold into its composite particles and then further divide those 
composite particles, putting the gold particles we extract in one bowl, the 
coal particles in another bowl, and so on.® We continue with this process and 
then at some point begin drawing particles out of the bowls. If gold was the 
"most" in the original particle, the heap of particles in the bowl containing 
the gold should be larger than the others. Yet when we draw particles out, 
given the particulate view and infinite divisibility, each particle of gold will 
be matched by a particle from each of the other bowls; and because the 
small is unlimited (interpreted by the particulate view as there is always a 
smaller and smaller particle possible), the process of matching gold and 
coal particles will be unlimited: for every particle of gold drawn from 
the larger bowl, there will be a particle of coal drawn from the smaller. 
There will not be a “most” in anything, if “most” means “most particles of 
that type." 99 So, on the particulate interpretation, it seems impossible that 
any character can be manifest by being "most." But this is clearly what 


indeed many commentators do so (see for instance Graham, “Postulates,” pp. 105—6, and Furth, 
"Philosophical Hero"). But if a “seed” isa small particle, why is it, too, not indefinitely divisible? 
What role does a seed now play in the theory? These worries suggest that Peck, Furley, Barnes, 
and Schofield are right in thinking of the seeds as normal biological seeds that account for 
the structures of organisms. They can then contain everything and still retain their role in the 
system. See Schofield, Essay, pp. 121-32. For a summary of scholarly views on the seeds, 
and his own view, see Teodorsson, pp. 45—64, 80, and 89—91. See also Mourelatos, "Quality," 
pp. 155-57. 

$5 For purposes of illustration, I am assuming that we can recognize the particles that a 
particular particle of gold will break into. 

66 A similar worry is raised by Furth, "Philosophical Hero," p. 120 with n. 49. Cornford 
discusses the problem in "Theory of Matter," pp. 297-99; 309-11; he attempts to avoid the 
difficulty by relying on seeds and opposites. Guthrie also briefly considers the issue in HGP, 
vol. II, pp. 290—91. It is not clear to me that reinterpreting particles as droplets, as Graham does, 
avoids this difficulty. He challenges Barnes's argument against the particulate view, rightly 
noting that it depends on a homoeomerous interpretation. But the objection I raise here is not 
grounded in thinking of particles of something as homoeomerous; rather it arises from noting 
that the "everything in everything" and the "infinite divisibility" interpretation of "indefinite 
smallness” together seem to have this unwanted conclusion. Graham rejects Barnes's claim 
that "every piece of S is a piece of S;" regarding it as a commitment to homoeomereity. But 
Anaxagoras's claim that “of the small there is no smallest, only a smaller" (B3) seems to 
guarantee that every piece of S (gold, say) must be S (gold). The problem is that any piece of 
S (gold) will itself be a mixture, apparently of the same sort as S itself. If this is the case, I 
do not see that Graham has successfully refuted Barnes's argument. It might be that “most” 
must mean something like “largest particles." But it is unclear that there is any support for 
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Anaxagoras claims; I conclude that the particulate interpretation was not 
what Anaxagoras had in mind. 

It is, I think, more helpful to think of Anaxagoras’s chrémata as masses 
of varying concentration or density, thoroughly mixed together so that no 
mass is pure but always contains some percentage of everything else. Thus, 
for instance, no mass of gold is pure gold, for it will always contain what 
might be referred to as impurities by someone interested in making gold 
coins or jewelry. These impurities are not particulate bits of flesh or coal 
(which can be further subdivided into ever smaller bits, as on the particulate 
view), but varying concentrations of flesh or coal distributed continuously, 
evenly blended into the gold, as salt is distributed continuously in sea-water, 
or resin in wine. To the extent that the impurities in the gold have a much 
lower density (amount of stuff per unit volume) than the gold, the lump will 
give the manifest appearance of being gold. The concentration of gold can be 
increased by refinement, but the impurities can never be entirely eliminated. 
Just as there is no upper limit to the density of gold, so there is no lower 
limit to the concentration of all those other things in the gold that are called 
impurities. “In everything there is a portion of everything” does not imply 
that every portion of gold contains equal concentrations of everything: that 
is why it is gold; it may contain coal, or flesh, or salt (and each of these 
will themselves contain everything else), but the density of each of these 
impurities is smaller than the density of gold. In some wine, there will be 
some of everything, but of certain of the chrémata there will be greater 
densities: of grape essence, of water, of the dark as opposed to the pale, of 
the hot as opposed to the cold, and of the sweet as opposed to the bitter: thus, 
according to the principle stated at the end of B12, there will be warm sweet 
red wine—a warming posset, perhaps. The varying degrees of density are 
referred to as portions; but there is nothing here that forces us to adopt the 
particulate interpretation.” The largeness or smallness of a thing refers to its 
density—there is no limit to how large or small a density is possible; and 
the higher densities (in comparison with other things in the local area) will 
be those that are manifest or apparent to sense perception. But no matter 


interpreting pleista in terms of size; pleista, particularly as the plural form, seems to have 
to do with quantity, not mass. We might suppose that “most” in B12 refers to weight: the 
different-sized particles might have different weights. But if we determine that something is 
a particle of gold by comparing the overall weights of the various chremata in it, we have moved 
rather far away from the particulate interpretation. 

67 I assume that what I am referring to here as "concentrations" or “densities” are what 
Schofield refers to as "proportions" (see Essay, pp. 75-79) and Barnes calls "portions." Schofield 
links his account of proportions with Barnes's view (see PP, vol. II, pp. 22-24) but rightly notes 
the difficulty of interpreting unlimited smallness in Bl on Barnes's account, which reads “large” 
and "small" as referring to the total amount of each chréma in the original mix. 

68 Thus, I think that the suggestions of Inwood ("Infinite Divisibility") and Furth (“A 
Philosophical Hero") that "large" and "small" in Anaxagoras refer to manifestness and latency 
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how small or great the density, each instance of a particular chréma will have 
the same unchanging nature as any other instance, and this nature is known 
by Nous, as argued above in Section 2.2. 


2.4. Anaxagoras and the Opposites 


Mind’s knowledge of the nature of each thing is also helpful in understanding 
Anaxagoras’s treatment of the opposites in his theory. The fragments make it 
clear that the opposites are chremata, with the same metaphysical status as 
all the other basic entities of Anaxagoras's theory. Fragment 4b provides a 
brief account of the original mixture: 


nplv òè àmoxpiffivat tata n&vtov óuoŬ &óvtov o08€ ypo Evdyhog Fv oó8euta- 
&nexoAue yàp 7, ovuuLtlc andviwy ypnu&tov, tod te Šiepoð xal tod Enood xal 
toO Oeppuio0 xal tob puxpob xai xoO AaumnpoO xal xoO Zopepod, xal vfi; noAAfic 
Eveovong xal anepu&tov anelowy nABoc oo8£v &ovxótov XXXfAotc. o05€ yàp 
t&v XXXov ovdév Zolxe 16 Exepov TH Etépw. ToUTwv B6 obits £yóvxov v TH 
aúunavt. xe? Soxeiv evetvar novia yońuata. (B4b) 


Before these things were separated out, all things being together, not even any 
color was manifest; for the mixture of all things prevented it, of the damp and 
the dry and of the hot and the cold and of the bright and the murky, and much 
earth being present also and seeds unlimited in number, in no way resembling 
each other. For of the others none is like another. These things being so, it is right 
to think that all things were in the whole. 


Here, three pairs of opposites are on the same footing with other things (earth 
and seeds) that are mentioned as being present in the original mixture. That 
the opposites have the same metaphysical standing as the other chrémata is 
made clear by the opening claim that “all things” (panta) were together in the 
original mix, and by Anaxagoras’s summation at the end of the fragment, 
which repeats that one must think that "all things" (panta chremata) were 
in the original mix. The middle lines illustrate the principle enumerated 
at the beginning and the end, and the three pairs of opposites, earth, and 
seeds seem to serve as stand-ins for all things, which are too many to be 
enumerated separately. So the opposites are clearly basic entities, part of the 


(Furth's terms) or to being separated out and so distinguishable or mixed and indistinguishable 
(Inwood's account) have merit. On the view suggested here, a larger density in a given area will 
be more separated out and thus more manifest than other things, a smaller density (in relation to 
the surroundings) will be more mixed and less manifest. A small (sized) lump of gold will have a 
lower density than the surrounding air, but in relation to other chremata (such as coal, flesh, 
etc.) in the immediate vicinity, it will have a larger density or concentration of gold and thus will 
be more manifest (more separated out) than the (very small) density of coal that is undoubtedly 
mixed in the gold (along with unlimited other chremata). 
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original mix, and among the "things that are" (eonta chremata) from which 
the things that appear to come to be and pass away are mixed and into which 
they are separated (B17). 

Given the equivocal status of opposites within the Parmenidean system, 
it might seem odd that Anaxagoras counts them as genuine entities. In 
Parmenides' Doxa, each of the opposites, Light and Night, was described as 
“the same as itself and not the same as the other" (B8.57—58), indicating that 
there is no character shared by the two. Such a conception of opposites treats 
them as enantiomorphic, completely excluding and repelling one another. 
The problem with Parmenides' opposites, Night and Light, is that although 
they seem to be independent entities they actually fall short of being so, 
because they fail to meet the criteria for what-is argued for in B8. Their 
intertwined, Heraclitean characters guarantee that they cannot be genuine 
entities, although mortals err in believing them to be such. It is impossible to 
conceive of Light and Night independently, for each is what the other is not. 
That Anaxagoras conceives of opposites rather differently is indicated in B8: 


ob X&y Opi vati XÀA Av xX év TH Evl xóouo o086 droxéxontat neAéxet OŬTE TÒ 
cpuóv and tod d'uypoo oŬte Td dquypóv and tod Ocpuo0. 9? (B8) 


The things in the one kosmos have not been separated from each other, nor have 
they been cut off with an axe, neither the hot from the cold nor the cold from 
the hot. 


The original state was one of universal mixture, and that original state 
continues to a certain extent even now, because even now “all things are 
together" (B4a, B12). But, as we have seen, that mixture is not incompatible 
with there being a genuine nature that each thing (chrema) has and that can 
be known by Nous. B8 provides an illustration of the fundamental claim that 
nothing can be genuinely separated so as to be "itself by itself" (except Nous), 
and it is suggestive of his view of them that Anaxagoras should choose the 
opposites to illustrate his point. Each of the chremata in Anaxagoras's system 
has its own nature, yet each is thoroughly mixed with, and inextricable from, 
all others. Thus, each can be conceived as a separate, independent entity, 
though none in actuality is like this. And Anaxagoras's treatment of the 
opposites indicates that in this respect they are no different from any of 
the other chremata. Anaxagoras seems then to reject both Heraclitus' claim 
that the opposites are "one" and Parmenides' conception of opposites as 


69 Sider suggests (Fragments, p. 86) that the words that immediately follow the passage in 
Simplicius, at in Ph. 175.14, might be part of the quotation: où yàp (Zorttw) elvat xt elduxpiwic 
xaQ’ aóxó (for it is not possible for anything to be pure by itself). The line does not appear 
in Simplicius's second quotation of B8, at 176.29 (nor are hot and cold mentioned in the second 
instance). Whether or not the line is actually part of the fragment, it certainly contains an 
Anaxagorean sentiment (as long as it is kept in mind that Nous is excluded, for it certainly 
can exist "pure by itself"). 
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enantiomorphic.?? Rather, it is crucial for Anaxagoras that hot and cold (and 
all the other opposites) have positive and independent natures; each is thus 
an entity in its own right. Were this not the case, the mixtures apparent to 
sense perception could not be as they are.”! 

It has been suggested that a special problem for Anaxagoras is the ex- 
planation of intermediate states between the opposites: the lukewarm, the 
slightly damp, and so on." On a quite strict interpretation of the “everything 
in everything" principle, Anaxagoras would have to claim that the lukewarm 
(in all possible degrees) must already be in the original mix and must emerge 
through separation. This view can garner support from B4a: “It is right to 
think that there are many things and of all sorts in all the things that are 
put together, and seeds of all things having forms and colors and tastes of 
all sorts (xp?) Soxeiv veivat MoAAG te xai navtota èv nãot toic OuYxpt- 
vou£votc xal onépuata návtov yenudtwv xal ibéxc mavtoiacg Exovta xal 
xpos xoi ASovdc).” Further, one might extend B10 in support: "How," 
one might ask, “can what is lukewarm come from what is not lukewarm?” 
On this account the hot and the cold would be the extremes of a continuum 
of genuine entities. In response, it may be said that there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that Anaxagoras would require that the lukewarm (in all 
its various manifestations) be a genuine entity on the same footing with 
earth, air, or hot and cold. B17 makes it clear that there are some things 
that are the result of mixing and compounding of the things that are real, 
and there is no reason to suppose that this is not the case here. Experience 
suggests that the lukewarm just is the result of the temporary mixing of the 
hot and the cold, each of which is a genuine, permanent entity. Hot and 
cold water are mixed to reach the appropriate temperature for bathing; the 
hot (as fire) is applied to a pot of cold soup in order to reach the proper 
temperature for eating. The lukewarm is itself a phenomenal entity (rather 


70 See for instance Descartes, Meditations on First Philosophy, Meditation III. Descartes 
there contrasts the idea of an infinite substance as a real thing with the ideas of rest and 
darkness. According to Descartes "my conceptions of rest and darkness are arrived at by 
negating movement and light" (translation by Cottingham, Stoothoff, and Murdoch II.31 = 
Adam and Tannery VII.45); he makes the same assertion about the idea of cold. In the Fourth 
Objections, Antoine Arnauld disputed this characterization of the idea of cold: “What is the idea 
of cold? It is coldness insofar as it exists objectively in the intellect. But if cold is an absence, 
it cannot exist objectively in the intellect by means of an idea whose objective existence is a 
positive entity. Therefore, if cold is merely an absence, there cannot ever be a positive idea of it" 
(translation CSM, CSM II, 145 = AT VII.206). Descartes takes a “semi-Parmenidean” view (for 
he thinks that movement, light, and heat are real), while Arnauld adopts an "Anaxagorean" 
account of the opposites. 

7! Anaxagoras thus adopts a view that has affinities with Plato’s account of the compresence 
of opposites in sensible things. See Furley, "Naming of Parts." 

7? See Mourelatos, “Quality,” pp. 146-52. 

75 This is the answer to Furth’s objection against B17, made on pp. 124-25 of “Philosophical 
Hero,” that the view of things being mixed and separated in B17 is at best confusing and at 
worst incompatible with the rest of Anaxagoras's system. 
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like an artifact), a temporary emergence as the result of the mixing of the 
hot and the cold, both of which are basic, genuine entities. Unless hot 
and cold were each independent, metaphysically basic entities, each with 
its own nature or character, they could not function in this way. Here again 
is a case where perception suggests the proper account, where phenomena 
are a sight of the unseen (B21a). It is because of what it is (its nature) that 
the hot can warm other things, and because of what it is (its nature) that 
the cold can cool things. If their natures were intertwined in the manner of 
Parmenides' enantiomorphic conception of opposites, so that neither had a 
complete nature of its own, hot and cold would be unable to play this role 
within Anaxagoras's system. 

The influence of Parmenides on Anaxagoras is multifaceted. The most 
obvious influence is Anaxagoras's rejection of the reality of coming-to- 
be and passing-away, but there is further influence from both Parmenides' 
Aletheia and Doxa to be seen in the metaphysics of the Anaxagorean sys- 
tem. The chremata themselves, stable and permanent features of the kosmos, 
are entities that meet Parmenidean criteria, each with a fixed and unchang- 
ing nature that can be grasped by Nous. These chremata form the basis 
of Anaxagoras's account of the sensible world, emerging from the origi- 
nal mixture through the whirling motion that Nous initiates. The details of 
Anaxagoras's world may appear to be different from that of Parmenides' 
Doxa, where there is mixture and separation of two basic entities, Light 
and Night. But there are important similarities. The separating out of 
things from the original mix is a first step, for they then also combine— 
not just hot and cold to form lukewarm, but also in the processes of nu- 
trition and growth. Various parts of an organism separate from the food 
taken in and then combine in the process of growth, so hair is added to 
hair and flesh to flesh. Likewise, separation occurs in natural processes of 
decay in artifacts and organisms." Similarly, the reciprocal changes cat- 
alogued in B16 further involve separation and combination. So, although 
the number of basic entities is vastly larger, the model of Parmenides' 
Doxa is maintained, while the Parmenidean requirements about the uni- 
fied, whole, unchanging, complete nature of the fundamental things are 
also satisfied. 


7^ See Inwood "Infinite Divisibility" p. 25n.29. Inwood applies this analysis to "all macro- 
scopic phenomenal entities," holding that only the opposites are genuine basic entities. I have 
already indicated that I think the range of the chremata to be wider than simply the opposites. 
Mourelatos considers this account of the lukewarm (“Quality,” p. 149; it is his option [d]), 
and he objects to the account because he thinks it commits Anaxagoras to the coming-to-be 
of the lukewarm. But, as we have seen, temporary mixtures that satisfy the requirements of 
B17 are not genuine cases of coming-to-be. 

75 Even if Schofield is correct (as I believe he is) that the consideration of biological 
phenomena was not the basis of Anaxagoras's system, the explanation of those phenomena 
is a fundamental part of the theory. 
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3. Empedocles 
3.1. Empedocles and the Roots of All Things 


There can be little doubt of the Parmenidean influence on Empedocles; the 
verbal and doctrinal echoes of Parmenides in the extant fragments have often 
been noted.” Like Anaxagoras, Empedocles accepts and repeats Parmenides’ 
banishment of coming-to-be and passing-away: 


HAO 8€ tot £péox «otc ovdSEvds gotty dnd&vtwv 

Ovnt@v, OvdSE ttc obÀouévou Bavátoro xEAeutf, 

GAG uóvov ul&u te SdAAAELs te utyévtov 

Eatl, puaic 8’ Ent xoic dvoudCetat avOparotary. (B8) 


And I shall tell you another thing; there is growth of none of all 
mortal things, nor is there any end in baneful death, 

but there is only mixing and interchanging of what is mixed. 
and growth is the name given these by human beings. 


èx yàp x00 uÀ e6vtoc”” duhyavóv got yevéabat, 
xal t’ £óv £&anoAéo0at dvývuotov xal Xnuctov 
aiel yàp th Y ora”? önn xé tig ai£v épetbn. (B12) 


For it is impossible that there should be coming to be from what is not, 
and that what is should be destroyed is not to be fulfilled and is unheard of; 
for wherever one may ever set it, there in truth it will always be. 


Also like Anaxagoras, Empedocles recognizes that if there is to be a 
rational account of the things that appear to the senses that is consistent with 
the injunction against coming-to-be and passing-away, then there must be a 
fundamental entity or a set of fundamental entities that form the basis of that 
explanation. These have fixed and settled natures that are not in themselves 
subject to change; no matter what combinations and permutations of them 
occur, these entities remain the same. As Empedocles says, “wherever one 
may ever set it, there in truth it will always be."? Empedocles posits six basic 
entities: the roots Earth, Water, Air, and Fire, and the motive forces Love 


76 See n. 3, above. 

77 Here I follow the text of Wright and Inwood; see Wright, Empedocles, p. 173. Bollack 
prints £x tod yàp ut £óvxoc; DK: &x te yàp oùðáu’ edvtoc. 

78 This is the text of DK, followed by Inwood and by Wright in her translation. Bollack prints 
Onoeirat. 

79 See also B16: "For they are as they were and shall be, and never, I think, shall endless 
time be empty of these two” (E{ot). yàp óc nápoc Ay te xal &coexot, obSE TOT’ olo xoUtov 
&piQoxépov xeveooe xat &onexoc aiv; following the text of Wright who accepts a proposal by 
Lloyd-Jones; Inwood follows Wright; Bollack: iv yàp xai). While the context of the fragment 
in Hippolytus (Haer. VII.29.9-10) makes it clear that the subjects here are Love and Strife, 
there is no doubt that Empedocles would be committed to the same claim for the four roots. As 
fundamental entities, Love and Strife and the four roots are on the same metaphysical footing. 
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and Strife. Under the forces of Love and Strife, the four roots combine and 
separate to make up the kosmos as we know it." In the reliance on mixture 
and separation as the mechanisms operating within the kosmos, and in the use 
of Love as a principle of combination, Empedocles is following the model 
that had appeared in Parmenides’ Doxa.?' 

Preceded by a guarantee, a description of the roots, Love, and Strife 
occurs at B17.27—29. As if to stress both the Parmenidean character of 
these entities and the trustworthiness of his account, Empedocles inverts 
Parmenides B8.51—52. There the goddess had warned her listener about the 
Doxa: "from here on learn mortal beliefs, listening to the deceptive order 
of my words" (8ó£ac 8’ &xd tobdse Booxelac UdvOave xóouov čuðv &n£ov 
ATATHAGY &xoUWv). But at B17.26 Empedocles reassuringly bids Pausanias, 
“but you listen to the undeceptive progress? of my account” (ob ò’ &xoue 
Aóvou o1ÓAov oOx ànratnàóv). B17 is a long discussion of Empedocles’ 
“double tale"; during its course he introduces the roots and Love and Strife, 
stressing their independent natures and their equality to each other, while 
asserting that these six alone are genuine entities. 


Ós yàp xal nplv Zeina nupaioxov neloata uóOov, 
Bind’ épéco* toté uèv yàp Ev nor) uóvov elvai 
&x mcdvwv, toté 8’ av Oiégu mr€ov’ &E Evdc elvat, 
noe xai Üðwp xal yata xal répoc &nAetov Bios: 
veixóc te ooAóuevov Slya x&v, Gr&Aavrov &mávrr, 
xal prdrng Ev tolo, ton ufjxóc te nÀ&xoOG XE 
THY ot vow Sépxeu, Nd’ Guyaot foo tenros 
fic xal 8vrxoiot vouiTetar Euputog dpGporc, 

tH ve Gira ppovéovo: xal keOuLa Zoya tehoa, 
[nfootvny xaXéovtec Enwvuuov 75’ Agpoditny: 
THY OU xc METH tolow EXLaGOLEVHY dedanxe 
Ovyntdc dvie: ob 8’ dxoue Adyou otdAov oOx anatyrdv. 
taŬta yàp lod te n&ávta xal Aixa Yévvav aot, 


80 The claims that I am making about the metaphysical status of the roots and Love and 
Strife, and the role of Parmenidean influence on Empedocles will hold regardless of the exact 
details of Empedocles’ cosmic cycle. For details of the traditional interpretation of the cycle, see 
O'Brien, Empedocles’ Cycle; Wright, Empedocles; and Graham, “Symmetry.” For revisionist 
views of the cycle, see Bollack, Hélscher (“Welt Zeiten”), and Solmsen (“Love and Strife”; 
“Eternal and Temporary”), along with Long, “Empedocles’ Cycle.” O’Brien reaffirms his 
account of Empedocles in "Revisited." I am inclined to think that the traditional view is 
correct. 

81 The goddess who rules over birth and mixture in Parmenides B12 and who is identified 
with Love in B13 is probably a forerunner of Empedocles' Love, although Love in Parmenides 
has been "devised" and is thus to be contrasted with Love in Empedocles, which has no birth or 
death. 

82 “Progress” is Wright's translation of stolos; it connects Empedocles’ views with the journey 
motifs that pervade Parmenides' poem. 
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tins Ò aAAns GAO ué8et, nápa 8’ Bog Exkotw, 

év 5€ uépet xpatéouct neputÀouévoto ypóvoto. 

xal npóc roig 008’ do ti Enrylyvetat odd’ &roX vec 

cette yàp éqOclpovro Btauimepéc, ooxév' àv Tjoav. 

tobto 8’ énau&fioete 10 năv ti xe, xal nóOev &X06v; 

nh SÉ xe xri&anóAotxo, Enel tõvð’ o00£v &pfjuov; 

GAN’ at’ Éowv tata, dt’ drAAtdwv òè O£ovta 

ylyveto. Akote GAAa xai rvexe¢ atev bpota. 9? (B17.15-35) 


For as I said before, making manifest the limits of my story, 

I will tell a double tale; for at one time they grew to be one alone 

from many, and at another again they grew apart to be many from one, 

fire and water and earth and boundless height of air; 

and destructive strife apart from them, equal in every way, 

and love among them, equal in length and breadth; 

you look at her with your mind, and do not sit with amazed eyes; 

and she is thought by mortals to be inborn in their joints, 

and by her they think loving things and accomplish friendly deeds, 

calling her by the names of Joy and Aphrodite; 

no one of mortal men has seen her whirling among them. 

but you listen to the undeceptive progress of my account. 

For all these are equal and of like age in their origin, 

but each has a different prerogative and each its own character, 

and they hold sway in turn as time goes around. 

And in addition to these nothing comes to be or passes away; 

for if they continuously passed away, they would no longer be. 

And what would increase this whole, and from where would it come? 

And how could it be destroyed, as nothing is bereft of them? 

But there are just these things, and on account of running through one 
another 

they become different at different times and yet are ever and always 
the same. 


There are a number of things to note in this important passage. First, there is 
an imitation of Parmenides' language in the introduction of the roots and Love 
and Strife as genuine entities. Empedocles asserts, in lines 30—35, that there 
is nothing in addition to these, and, in the manner of Parmenides B8.6—10, 
stresses this through the use of repudiating questions. “What would increase 
the whole? From where would it come? How could the totality of what there 
is be destroyed?" Next, although Empedocles occasionally uses different 
personifications and terms for the roots, here he is quite straightforward: they 


83 I follow the text printed by both Wright and Inwood, following DK. In line 33 Bollack 
prints xe xrjp' andAorto. 
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are fire and water and earth and air.** Importantly, Empedocles emphasizes 
that each of the four has its own nature: “each has a different prerogative and 
each its own character" (xuufic ò GAAS &AXo UEdEL, Mapa 8 Aos &xéoco). 
He here says nothing about these characters, but they must account for the 
different qualities present in mixtures of the roots in different proportions. 
Rather more is revealed about Strife and especially about Love. Love and 
Strife are the equals of the four roots: they, too, are genuine and basic entities, 
not subject to coming-to-be or passing-away. Strife, as we might imagine, 
is "destructive." Love is constructive and is the agent of unifying works 
and friendly thoughts. While maintaining their own characters, the four 
roots *run through" each other so as to become different at different times 
(lines 34—35). This is the mixture and separation that results in the changes 
that are, according to B8, called growth and death. Yet the roots remain 
always the same. In the closing lines of the fragment, Empedocles contrasts 
the "becoming" of the roots as they mix with their permanent characters. No 
matter how different they may “become” through mixing with each other, they 
always remain the same, thus preserving their prerogatives and characters 
throughout the processes of mixture and separation. 

The extant fragments do not say much about the particular "prerogatives 
and character" of the four roots. In B6 they are given the names of gods 
and goddesses: "shining Zeus" (fire; also called Hephaistos in B96 and B98), 
"life-bringing Hera" (air), Aidoneus (earth), and "Nestis who dampens with 
tears mortal springs" (water). Although Empedocles uses these names, the 
elasticity of his references and the paucity of evidence make it difficult to 
discern particular marks of character (other than the obvious connection of 
"shining" with fire and tears with water) in the choice of names. B21 contains 
some discussion of the characters of the various roots, although it needs to be 
kept in mind that the "witnesses" are phenomenal earth, air, fire, and water, 
which are partially mixed versions of the pure roots: 


QAN aye, 16v8' óópov npoxépov £niuéprupa S£pxeu, 
£t xt xal £v npoxépotot AtmdguAov EnAeto LOEHT, 
RédLov uèv Aaumnpóv óp&v xal Ocpuóv &n&vcn,?" 


84 For a chart detailing the different names and terminology used of the roots, see Wright, 
Empedocles, p. 23 (see also note 86). 

85 Thus the force of Love separates things that cling to their own kind and brings together 
things that are unlike, while Strife pulls apart such mixtures and brings together likes. 

86 These are the attributions that have now become standard, although there was disagreement 
about them even in the ancient commentators. There is a discussion of the divine names of the 
roots in Guthrie, HGP, vol. II, pp. 144—46. Kingsley discusses the various terms for the roots in 
Ancient Philosophy and in "Interpreters." But on the latter, see Mansfeld's response in "Critical 
Note." 

87 [n this line I follow the text printed by Inwood; at in Ph. 33.8 and 159.15, Simplicius 
(followed by Bollack} has 8:puóv ópàv xal Aaunpóv; Aristotle (who is followed by DK and 
Wright) has Aeuxóv. 
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&upoxa 8’ Goo’ cider te xal apyéxt Sevetar duy), 
OuBeov 8 èv não Svopdevta te Styadéov xe 
ex 8° atc noopgouat OcAeu vá? te xal otepewná. 
(B21.1-6) 


But come, look on this witness to my earlier discourse, 
if anything in my earlier (words) was defective in form: 
the sun, brilliant to look on and hot in every way, 

the immortals, drenched in heat and in shining light, 
rain, in all things dark and chilling; 

and from earth flow out things rooted and solid. 


Unfortunately, there are several difficulties in the text at this point, and 
Empedocles has further complicated matters by using several words in the 
description of his roots that appear nowhere else in the extant Greek corpus. 
Simplicius quotes B21 twice in his commentary on the Physics (at 33.8— 
11 and at 159.13-18), both times saying that the passage is Empedocles' 
characterization of the roots. What seems clear from Simplicius's silence on 
any passages other than B21 that discuss the particular characters of the roots 
is that this is as specific as Empedocles was on this issue. Although there 
is some ancient evidence (from Stobaeus) that the roots were made up of the 
opposites (A33), I think that this is unlikely. In the Laws (at 889b1-c6) the 
Athenian discusses a theory that is probably Empedocles' and connects the 
mixing of the four with the "blending of opposites" (889c1), while Stobaeus 
suggests that the "elements" (as he calls them) are compounded from the 
opposites (A33). But there is no mention of this in Aristotle, who would 
probably have mentioned a forerunner of his own view that each of the 
simple bodies is made up of a characteristic pair of opposites (Gen. Corr. 
330b1-7). It is possible that the connection of the roots and opposites was 
made in order to explain their mixture, though influence from Aristotle's 
own views on the connection of the elements and the opposites may also be 
at work here. In the recipes for mixture that survive, there is no evidence 
that Empedocles thought of the combining of the roots as just the mixing 
of opposites, for he is precise in his mention not of opposites, but of the roots 
as Earth, Water, Air, and Fire or of specific substantial forms of them such 
as rain, sun or aither (see B71, 73, and especially B96 and 98). He does 
not seem to think of them as capable of being broken down into the more 
basic opposites. Indeed, such compounded natures of the roots would be 
inconsistent with his characterization of them as real or genuine entities. He 
stresses that each of them is; I take it that he thought that each of them 
is an instance of what-is in the full sense explained in Parmenides B8. 
Thus each will be permanent and unchanging, but each will also have a 


38 Here I follow Wright, but see O’Brien (Cosmic Cycle, pp. 266-67) on the possibility of 
§é\uuva and an overview of editorial decisions. 
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monogenous character that cannot be separated or divided into constituent 
parts. Fire is hot and bright, but these are consequences of its character as frre, 
rather than separate constituents of brightness and hotness that mix together 
to become fire. 

Because the roots are not fundamentally composed of, nor characterized 
by, the opposites as such, they are not naturally antagonistic to one another.” 
Rather, it is through the influence of Love and Strife that they mix and 
separate as they do.” In the fragments and testimonia that contain recipes for 
the mixing of the roots, there is no evidence that any of the roots refuses 
to combine with any other, or that there is any special difficulty in getting 
the roots to blend, although there are problems in the combinations of certain 
compounded things; B91 suggests that water is more easily mixed with 
wine than with oil. But, as the B98 recipe for blood (and other forms 
of flesh) shows, the four roots seem to combine easily with one another: 
blood is composed of the four roots mixed in “more or less” equal parts. 
It might be that B26.1 suggests an antagonistic nature for the roots, in 
saying that “they hold sway in turn as the cycle goes around" (èv òè uépet 
XPATEOVGL TeEpLMAOUEVOLO xóxAoto), but this is a reference to the point in 
the cycle when the roots are completely separated and constitute a many, 
that is, at the moment when Strife is in full ascendancy; the line does not 
claim that “each holds sway in turn,” but that they, the four together, do 
so. In B17 the same line follows the claim that the four are all equal, 
though each has a different character, and in B26 the line is followed by 
a description of their mixture and separation. There is no reason to think 
that Empedocles does not mean what he says in claiming that the roots are 
genuine entities and that it is they who are responsible for the “mortal things" 
whose coming-to-be and passing-away are simply the mixture and separation 
of these roots. There is no hidden commitment to opposites as the basis of 
what there is. 

There is an apparent difficulty with the attribution of a permanent character 
to each of the roots. What happens to them as they are completely mixed into 


89 Guthrie suggests that the roots are by nature mutually hostile in his comment (HGP, 
vol. II, p. 171) that "under the unchallenged influence of Love ... all their [the roots'] 
otherwise antagonistic characteristics have become subdued and indeed annihilated in an 
ineffable harmony." 

9?0 Aristotle indicates at Ph. 196a21—24 and Gen. Corr. 33421—7 that there is no natural place 
associated with each of the roots, but that they seem to be governed by chance, although in 
the latter passage he indicates (quoting B54) that fire may naturally move upward and aether 
downward. There is not enough evidence to settle the issue conclusively. 

?! Another text that might seem to suggest that the roots are naturally antagonistic is B22.6-9. 
But I think that Wright is correct in saying that the "reference here is to thnéta in general”; she 
links B22 with B20, which seems to offer illustrations of the phenomena discussed in B22; the 
examples are all of mixed things rather than the roots themselves. See Wright, Empedocles, 
p. 193. 
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the single sphere when Love has achieved complete ascendancy? B26.7 says 
that when they grow together into the whole they are subdued (£v ouuquvta 
TÒ n&v OünévegOe vévnxat). This is the state opposite to their “holding sway” 
when Strife is ascendant; here in the sphere they are completely mixed 
together by love. But if they are so thoroughly combined, can they still retain 
their individual characters, or have they ceased to be just what they are? 
Philoponus seems to have thought that the latter is the case: 


npóc HEV yàp TH qQotvóueva Evavtla AEyEL avalediv thv dÀAolootv £vapryr, 
ovoay, npóc Eautov òè dóti AÉyei uèv auETaBANTA tà ototyeta, xal adT& 
U£v ur yiveoOat E GAAHAwy ta dé GAA Ex xoDtov, náv bE qnot tHe iias 
xpatoúong 1X ná&vtax Ev vivea0at xal tov Lepaipov dnotedetv drotov Undpyovra, 
WS UNXETL UATE THY 100 tupóc UTE TOY XAXov xivÓc aaTeabat Ev AUTH idtH Ta, 
&noB&AXovtoc £xóozou t&v aotyelov tò oixelov Eidos. 

(in GC 19.3-9 = A41) 


He speaks contrary to the phenomena, doing away with qualitative change which is 
obvious; and contrary to himself because he says that the elements are unchanging 
and that they do not come to be from each other but that other things come to be 
from them; but again he says that during the rule of Love all things come to be one 
and make the Sphere, which is qualityless, since neither the particular [quality] of 
fire nor of any of the others is any longer preserved in it, each of the elements 
throwing off its own form. 


Philoponus is here commenting on and echoing Aristotle's complaint in 
On Generation and Corruption 1.1 (315a3—19) that Empedocles contradicts 
himself, because, while claiming that the elements (as Aristotle calls the 
roots) do not come to be out of each other, they do come to be out of the One 
(the Sphere). Aristotle argues that the differentiae (diaphorai) of the roots 
are taken away as they go into the Sphere (for, he says, “it is possible that 
they be taken away, since they came to be" elol yàp dpatoetal yevoueval 
ye 315212); thus just as they can be said to be generated from the One, so 
they can be generated from one another. Aristotle's argument is actually 
not very good. First, it depends on the existence of differentiae of the roots 
that operate just as Aristotelian differentiae do (a questionable assumption). 
Second, he suggests that these differentiae are taken away, and the reason he 
gives is that they are added when the roots came to be. But the generation and 
destruction of the roots is exactly what is at issue. If the roots do not lose their 
character when they enter the Sphere, then there is no difficulty about their 
re-emergence, for they simply come out of a mixture, rather than coming 
to be from the Sphere. So the crucial issue here is Aristotle's claim that while 
they are merged into the Sphere the roots simply disappear, having no special 
character of their own while in the one Sphere (ov yàp 8% rüp ye xai y xal 
USwe Ovta Ev fjv tò nàv 315a18-19). Philoponus's comment stresses that 
the Sphere is supposed to be devoid of qualities. For, on his view, unless the 
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Sphere has no qualities that could be attributed to the presence of the roots, 
Aristotle's claim that they come to be out of it, rather than simply emerging 
from being thoroughly mixed or subdued in it, would be groundless.?? Are 
Aristotle and Philoponus correct? Do the roots “disappear” into the Sphere 
by "throwing off" their own forms and hence ceasing to be when they are 
in the Sphere? 

It is unlikely that this is Empedocles' considered view. After all, B8, 9, 
11, and 12 all record his rejection of the claim that anything actually comes 
to be or passes away, and it is a cornerstone of his theory that the roots are 
themselves unborn, while being the source of all “mortal things” through their 
mixture and separation.” An alternative view is that Empedocles conceived 
of the Sphere as a very fine mixture of all the roots such that although nothing 
is manifest the roots still retain their character (as in the original mixture of 
Anaxagoras). If the roots are blended uniformly throughout the Sphere, none 
would be visible (not even to “the eye of Lynceus,” cf. Gen. Corr. 328a15). 
The resulting mixture would be analogous to the mixtures that produce mortal 
things: in many of them the individual roots are not discernible, yet there is no 
question of their having lost their characters.” Moreover, in such a complete 
mixture of the roots, the Sphere itself would have a uniform character, so that 
nothing could be distinguished in it.” Love, after all, is responsible for the 
mixture of unlike with unlike. What could better exemplify the utter triumph 


92 Both Wright and Longrigg discuss the arguments of Aristotle and Philoponus. Wright 
(Empedocles, pp. 35-36) agrees with Aristotle and Philoponus, relying on B27.1 for evidence 
(a text I shall examine presently). She suggests that "Empedocles wanted to say both that the 
roots are individual and immortal and that in the sphere under Love there is a mingling of minute 
particles of the component roots such that no one root could in any part be picked out as distinct 
from another” (p. 36) and claims that these assertions are incompatible: “later it was recognized 
that one of these two assumptions would have to be sacrificed." Longrigg (“Roots”) denies that 
there is a contradiction: Empedocles' conception of the roots as occurring in very small particles 
mixed in the Sphere means that they can maintain their character. He takes B27.1 to refer to 
the sun itself and not to the root, fire. Certainly, as Wright phrases it, a "mingling of minute 
particles" does not entail that the Sphere is literally qualityless; there is no incompatibility in the 
two assertions she attributes to Empedocles. 

93 See for instance B7, a report of Hesychius, s.v. &Yévvnxa: ototyela nap’ "Euncbo- 
whet (text as in Wright and Inwood). Even if B7 is not an actual quote from Empedocles, 
there is evidence in the fragments themselves that he certainly conceived of the roots as 
“unborn.” 

94 This is not true of all mortal mixtures: earth, air, fire, and water as we perceive them seem 
to be mixtures rather than pure instances of the roots, yet retain much of the character of the pure 
root (as in the use of visible earth, water, air, and fire as “witnesses” to the truth of Empedocles’ 
claims about the roots in B21). See also B22, although it is not clear what stage of the cycle 
is being discussed here; see Wright, Empedocles, pp. 192-93. 

?5 Millerd (p. 61) argues that we simply cannot tell from the existing fragments whether or not 
the Sphere was "homogeneous in the strict sense of that term because Empedocles had evidently 
not faced the problems involved in it." Millerd asserts that Empedocles either “evaded” or did 
not recognize the problems involved. Her claim rests on her further assertion that Empedocles 
did not appreciate the problems of unity and plurality explored by Parmenides: "The searching 
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of Love than a mixture of the four roots so complete than none is discernible? 
But the roots’ being indiscernible in a mixture is not the same as their losing 
their distinctive characters altogether. B27.1 has been treated as support for 
the claim that the roots lose their character in the Sphere; but it is not clear that 
the fragment actually makes this strong claim. Two versions of the line occur, 
one in Plutarch de Facie in orbe lunae 926D, the other in Simplicius in Ph. 
1183.28ff.?6 Simplicius quotes the line as an example of how things are under 
the predominance of Love in the Sphere; Plutarch quotes it as exemplifying 
the state of things while Strife (and thus complete separation) is in control. 
Certainly in the latter case there is no question of the roots failing to have 
their individual characters, and so the reference must be to the sun itself 
rather than to sun as a synonym for fire. Given Empedocles’ predilection for 
repeating himself verbatim or with small changes, as in this case, a repetition 
that mirrors the cycles of change, it is not surprising that the same line should 
appear in descriptions of both the Sphere under the control of Love and the 
State of things during the absolute rule of Strife. Just as under the complete 
control of Strife, under Love no sun is discernible in the homogenous mixture 
of the roots that comprises the Sphere. If we insist on reading B27.1 as a 
reference to fire, the same claim would hold: no fire is visible under the 
complete sway of Love (although the parallel would be broken). There is 
some evidence that Empedocles conceived of the roots as occurring in very 
small particles (see A43 and A43a),” and in the Sphere the particles of all the 
roots would be so small and the blending so complete that nothing separate 
is discernible in the mix. The state of things under Love would then resemble 
the original state in Anaxagoras when “all things were together” and nothing 


Eleatic criticism of the problem of the ‘one and the many’ was really passed by without 
being comprehended.” I think that Millerd rather underestimates Empedocles' appreciation of 
Parmenides' arguments. Osborne (in "Empedocles Recycled") argues that Aristotle's criticisms 
are reasonable and must have been based on evidence in Empedocles that "things [the roots] 
come into being out of something without any of these differentiae" (p. 44). But she does not say 
why this must be the case. (Aristotle is certainly capable of attributing the view to Empedocles 
without evidence.) She says that unless the roots lose their characters in the sphere it "would 
then be simply a huge ‘mortal’ " (p. 44n.84). She adds that such a view fails to appreciate 
Empedocles' distinction between one and many and the sphere's status as divine. Its use in B17 
suggests that the term morta! seems in Empedocles to be restricted to those phenomenal objects 
that come to be and pass away in the mixed periods between the times of the total ascendancy of 
Love or Strife. There is no question that Empedocles would not have thought of the Sphere 
as mortal (even though it is broken up by Strife and so comes to an end). But on any view, 
the homogenous sphere is “made of” the roots (that is, it comes into being as the roots are mixed 
into it by the force of Love), so I do not think that Osborne's objection holds. See also note 
99, below. 

% Diels (in DK) thought the two were different versions of the same fragment; Bollack, 
Wright, and Inwood all treat the versions as separate fragments. Simplicius's version: "There 
the fleet limbs of the sun are not distinguished" (£v89" oUt’ elor StelSetat Oxéa yuta); in 
Plutarch the line reads "There the shining form of the sun...” (agalaon eidos). 

?? | shall return to the issue of the particulate structure of the roots below. 
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was manifest because of the smallness of the chrémata and the completeness 
of the mixture. Empedocles nowhere claims that the roots are “lost” in the 
mixture, but that “it [the Sphere] is fixed in the dense covering of harmony” 
(&puovins xuxtà xpuqoà eotyelxtat B27). B28 and 29 describe the Sphere 
in language that is similar to Parmenides (B8.43—44) but whereas Parmenides 
used the sphere ("nicely circular from every side" pantothen eukuklou) as a 
simile for the perfection, completeness, and perspectival neutrality of what- 
is, Empedocles envisions an actual sphere. But the Parmenidean influence 
is there, for Empedocles says that the Sphere is "equal from every side" 
(pantothen isos B28? ). The equality referred to is no doubt the result of 
the equal radii of a sphere, but as in Parmenides' use of the image, there 
is also the implication of uniformity of the contents of the sphere, caused 
by the completeness of the mixture. I conclude that Aristotle's criticism of 
Empedocles and his claim that the roots are characterized by differentiae that 
they lose in the Sphere are unwarranted; there is no genuine coming to be of 
the roots from the Sphere, but simply their re-emergence from the complete, 
rather Anaxagorean mixture that constitutes the state of things under Love.” 


3.2. Empedocles: Particles and Pores 


A crucial issue remains. Are the roots meant to be particulate in structure? 
The "small particles" interpretation of the roots provides an answer to the 
Aristotelian criticism but may raise problems of its own in considering the 
"running through" one another of the roots as they mix and separate in the 


98 On the problem of the texts of B28 and B29, see Wright, Empedocles, pp. 189-90. 

99 Why does Aristotle make this criticism of Empedocles? Cherniss claims that Aristotle 
is simply reading his own views back into Empedocles (p. 121-22), and there may be something 
to this criticism. It is an important part of Aristotle's own theory that the four elements can 
be produced from each other (Gen. Corr. II.4), and it is fundamental to this that the elements be 
characterized by hot, cold, wet, and dry as differentiae. That which is hot and dry (fire) can 
change into that which is hot and wet (air) by having the hot serve as matter for the change while 
wet changes to dry, with each element exchanging one of its two characterizing differentiae in the 
process (this preserves the model of change adumbrated in PA. I). But it is not at all clear that this 
Aristotelian picture of an underlying substance with various differentiae represents Empedocles’ 
conception of his roots. It is important that they not be capable of being broken down into 
constituent elements, and that they retain their characters throughout the cosmic cycles. I think 
that Aristotle may have failed to appreciate the Parmenidean character of the roots, as he so often 
fails to appreciate the role Parmenides played in influencing the later Presocratic thinkers. The 
issues of change and internal unity that so exercised those thinkers and Plato no longer seemed 
to be troublesome. I do not think that Aristotle willfully misunderstood Empedocles; rather he 
simply does not address the particular problems (generated by the Parmenidean arguments) that 
Empedocles faced and with which he was dealing. Moreover, Aristotle's concern in this passage 
from 1.1 of the Gen. Corr. is whether Empedocles begins with one principle or many. The Sphere 
. seems to be a one, but unless the roots disappear altogether in the Sphere, it is not, according 
to Aristotle, a genuine unity. But this need not have been Empedocles' view. 
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production of “mortal things"—those phenomena whose so-called “coming- 
to-be” and “destruction” (see B9) are explained by the action of the roots. 
Empedocles asserts three times that the four roots “run through” each other 
while at the same time stressing that they are genuine entities. At B17.34—35 
the claim is that “there are just these things, and on account of running through 
one another they become different at different times and yet are ever and 
always the same” (GAX’ at’ Zot tadta, ÒV dAAHAwy 8€ O£ovta yiyve tae 
AARTE &AXa xal rvexéc ai£v Ouoia); B21.13-14 explains the “becoming 
different at different times” in terms of changes of shape through mixture: 
“these things are, and running through each other they become different 
shapes, for the mixing changes them" (aUt& yàp Eotiv tabta, Òt dhAHrAwy 8€ 
O£ovta iy vexou dAdowwnd xà yàp Bux xpfjotc aueteu 9? ). Finally, B26.3-4 
spells out the change of shape; as the roots mix, they become humans and 
animals: “for these things are, and running through each other, they become 
humans and the other kinds of animals" (avt& yàp Eotw xao, 8.’ dAAHAwV 
òè GEovta ylyvovt’ &vOponol te xal Awy COvex Onodyv). “Running through 
each other” is clearly Empedocles’ term for the mixture of the roots, and the 
changes that result from this are the so-called mortal growth and destruction 
that B8 refers to: 


&AAo SE tot Epew PUatc avdevds otv &mávtov 

Ovrxóv, ovSE tig OVAOUEVOU Gavétolo TEAEUT, 

HAAG uóvov lets te SiddAaEic te utyévtov 

Earl, púa ò’ énl tols dvoudcTZetat avPewnoroty. (B8) 


And I shall tell you another thing; there is growth of none of all 
mortal things, nor is there any end in baneful death, 

but there is only mixing and interchanging of what is mixed. 
and growth is the name given these by human beings. 


But “running through” may be more than a metaphor for the mixing of small 
particles of the roots. Some ancient authorities suggest that the mixture 
of the roots with one another was effected by pores. Both Aristotle and 
Theophrastus assume that there are pores, and that the mixture is controlled 
by the size and smoothness or roughness of the passages in the things being 
mixed. At de Generatione et Corruptione 324b34—35 (= A 87) Aristotle 
reports that “he says that only those things whose pores are commensurate 
with one another can mix” (uetyvucGal qnotv oov ot nópot GUUUETEOL 
npÓóc &AAfAouc &iotv). Similarly, Theophrastus says that "in general he 
makes mixture through a commensurability of pores. On account of this, 
oil and water do not mix, but other liquids do, as indeed do many others 
whose particular mixings he lists" (wç yàp notet thy ulv th cuuuexpla 


100 Here I follow the text as in Wright and Inwood. "xà yàp 8ux xpfjotz" is Wright’s conjecture. 
DK, followed by Bollack, print xóaov 81a xpfiotc. 
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tàv nÓpov: S$iónep EÉAatov u£v xal dwp oU uetyvuoat, xà È Xo ovo 
xal reel dawv dF xaxapiBuetxat tàs ilas xokaetc Sens. 12 = Diels 502.28— 
503.2 = A86.12).'°' Theophrastus's reference to oil and water is no doubt 
to B91; other fragments also give accounts of fitting together, although in 
the fragments themselves there is no mention of pores in discussions of the 
mixing of the roots.’ B71 includes a general claim that “from the mixing of 
water, earth, and aether and sun came to be the colors and forms of mortals, 
which have now come to be, fitted together by Aphrodite"; while B107 
asserts that "all things have been fitted together and formed" from the four 
roots. B96 gives a formula for bone, made from the fitting together of two 
parts water and four parts fire in the “well-built”? channels of two parts 
of earth, while the B98 recipe for blood “and other kinds of flesh" calls for 
equal parts (more or less) of the four roots mixed "in the perfect harbors 
of Kypris." Love and Strife are the motive forces, but the character of the 
roots would account for the particular structures and qualities in the emergent 
mortal mixtures.'“ 

Are the roots themselves characterized by pores? The testimonia certainly 
suggest that compound bodies have pores, but it is less clear that the roots 
do. It may be that the further mixture of the compounds is a reflection of the 
mixture of the roots themselves. B91 contrasts the easy mix of water and wine 
with the more difficult mixture of oil and water, and Theophrastus refers to 
the fragment in his discussion of the commensurability of pores. It is unclear 
whether the water mentioned here is elemental water (the root) or a mixture 
that contains a high proportion of the root, nor is it clear that all compounded 
bodies have pores; the contrast seems to be between oil and wine, rather than 
oil and water. According to Philoponus, “As Aristotle said in On Generation 
and Corruption, Empedocles said that there are pores and solid parts (nasta) 
mixed together in all the sublunary bodies, such as water, oil, and the others, 
the pores he called ‘hollow’ and the solid bits ‘dense’ " (in GA 123.13-16 
= A 87). The reference to "sublunary bodies” is intriguing, for it suggests 
that the heavenly bodies, which are equally constructed by the mixture of 
the roots, do not have pores. In any case there are certain metaphysical 
difficulties in attributing pores to the roots. First, suppose there are pores 


101 See also Sens. 7. On pores in Empedocles see also Long, "Thinking"; Mourelatos, 
"Quality"; and Longrigg, "Philosophy and Medicine." 

102 Poros occurs three times in the extant fragments: at B3.7, at B35.1, and at B100.17; none 
of these mentions of the word is in a context relevant to the mixing of roots. 

103 Reading eoxóxxotc with Inwood and Sider, "Empedocles B96.” DK, Bollack, and Wright 
read cba xépvoic. 

104 Mourelatos argues that “the theory of poroi makes it possible for Empedocles to determine 
and to explain by a sort of mechanical calculus salient facts concerning events of mixture: the 
ease or the difficulty of mixing; the character of the outcome; the stability of the outcome" 
("Quality," p. 172). 

105 As indicated above (note 102), poros does not appear in this context in the extant fragments 
themselves, but only in the testimonia. This, by itself, decides nothing, of course, as those 
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in the roots. What is in them? Are they empty when the roots are unmixed? If 
so, is Empedocles committed to the existence of void? Second, the doctrine 
of pores suggests internal divisions and differences within the structure of 
the root.'® But if, as Empedocles seems to insist, the roots are supposed 
to satisfy the Parmenidean criteria for what-is, they cannot be subject to such 
internal divisions.'?? 

Philoponus says at least twice that there is no void in the pores. First, he 
claims that “the pores differ from void, because those introducing pores did 
not say that there is void" (Sto«qépouot 8& tot xevob ot nópot, Gi'óxt ol Tob 
nOpous ela&yovtes xevóv civa oùx EXevovin GC 154.5-6 = A87). The issue 
here is whether Philoponus means to claim that Empedocles denied that there 
was void; simple silence from Empedocles on the issue is not enough here. At 
178.2—5 in the same commentary, Philoponus claims that the empty spaces 
are "filled with some very fine-particled body such as air. For they differed in 
this way from those positing void" (mexAnowuevous Aenvopepeotépou xtvóc 
cópaoc oiov àépoc. tatty yao Sepepov x&v tO xevóv OnotiÜEuévov. = 
A87). This latter account will not, of course, answer the question of what 
is in the pores of the roots in their unmixed state, for there could not be "some 
fine body such as air" in the pores of unmixed water or earth. 

Several testimonia give an alternate account of the mixing, an account 
that does not rely on pores at all but rather characterizes Empedocles' roots 
as particulate in structure, with the construction of mortal things from the 
roots being rather like the construction of a stone wall. 


&x£(voi; te yàp toic A€youaw oc "EuneboxAfic tis Eotat vpónoc; avaeyxnn yao 
oúvĝeo elvat xoDáneo Ex nÀ(vOcv xal AiBov totyog: xal tò uetyua 58 toUto èx 
coCouévov uv EOTAL THY axotyelov, xav uoxpi SE Map’ Ahna auYxeuuévov 
oUtw 97] axpE xal Tv Awy Exactov. 

(Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 334a26—30 = A43) 


For what will be the manner of it [the production of things from the elements] 
for those who argue as Empedocles does? It is necessary that it be combination, 


fragments that discuss pores may have been lost. But it remains true that not one of the 
commentators who discuss pores supplies an illustrative quotation. Philoponus merely reports 
that Empedocles used the terms hollow and dense. There is a mention of pores at B100.17, 
in the discussion of the mechanism of breathing and the comparison with the clepsydra. But 
this will not help decide the issue of pores in the roots. Long, in "Thinking," suggests that the 
roots do not have pores, for he says, “the nópo. are channels which interpenetrate all compound 
bodies" (p. 260). But I am not certain that he means to deny that there are pores in the unmixed 
roots, given his discussion of perception (which is the main focus of the article). 

106 The point is made by Inwood, Empedocles, p. 24 with n. 54 

107 They may be divisible—that is, there could be several instances of earth separated from 
each other, as long as each instance is itself all, only, and completely earth. The problem lies in 
thinking that some of earth may be not-earth, or that there are two structures for earth: pore-earth 
and dense-earth. This would mean that there are two ways to be earth, rather than one. 
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just as a wall [comes to be] out of bricks and stones. And this mixture comes to be 
out of elements that are preserved, and they will be put alongside one another 
in small bits. And this is the manner for flesh and each of the others. 


xdxelvos yàp èx uèv TOv aùtõv ototyelwy ... Yeyovévat qnolv ude te xol tà 
AAA copata navta tà negl thy yy, OV UAV xexpopiévov Ye Bi’ aAAHAWY à 
HATA COULKPG uópux napaxetuévov te xal Pavdvtwy. 

(Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ “The Nature of Man” 27.22 = A34) 


For he [Empedocles] said that from the same elements ... we and all the other 
bodies on the earth have come to be, but not through the elements being blended 
with each other, but on account of them being laid side by side in small parts and 
touching. 


On these accounts, the roots are particulate and mortal things are constructed 
from these particles, which lie together. This "particles side-by-side" account 
seems, on the face of it, incompatible with the “running-through-by-means- 
of-pores" account. Either the roots interpenetrate one another by means of 
pores and channels, or they lie side by side as in a stone wall. Can the 
metaphor of running through be reconciled with the accounts of mechanical 
mixture and separation by means of small particles?! 

The salient feature in the "particles-side-by-side" account is that the 
particles retain their character. The particulate interpretation is one way 
to preserve the crucial identity of the roots as they mix and separate. Thus, 
although they may be very small particles, they will not disappear into the 
mixture so completely that we can no longer understand them to be genuine 
entities. B11 illustrates Empedocles' insistence on this point: 


vfintot: ob yáp ogy SoAvóqpovéc ciot uéptpvat, 
ot 8h ytyveoBat nápoc oOx òv éAnlLouoty, 
7j x xaxa vfioxet te xal e&óXAXuo8at &rávin. 


Fools—for their meditations are not far reaching— 
are those who expect that what was not before comes to be, 
or that something dies and is in every way destroyed. 


If the mixture required by the pore theory results in the destruction or gen- 
uine disappearance of the roots, Empedocles’ theory would fail on its own 


108 Oddly, the two interpretations seem to mirror a difficulty in the interpretation of B23. 


Empedocles there illustrates the mixture of the roots by referring to painters who mix their 
colors to produce images. The problem is to understand exactly what we are being told in 
this example. Did the painters mix pigments to produce new shades (suggested by Mourelatos, 
“Quality,” pp. 141n.15; 180-84) or were shades and figures built up by laying washes of color 
together or over one another (as Wright suggests, Empedocles, pp. 38-39)? I suspect that Wright 
is correct here. See also Longrigg, "Roots of All Things," pp. 431-32. 
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grounds, for he insists that the roots do not come to be or pass away. The 
fragments include descriptions and metaphors that would seem to envisage 
a literal running (or flowing) through and fitting together of the roots; not 
only in the three occurrences of “running through” in the texts, but also 
in the references to channels and receptacles of earth, and the mentions of 
bolts, glues, and fittings together. The importance of the pore theory is 
the insistence on the joining together of the roots so that there is a real 
fit and a resultant structure, rather than a mere mingling. But there are no 
real bolts or glues present: there are only the four roots plus the activity 
of Love and Strife.''"® There are two alternatives here. Either the roots 
themselves have pores or they do not. If they do not, then the pores and 
dense bits in mortal things are the result of the lying side by side of the 
particles of roots, which themselves are not penetrated by pores. The roots 
maintain their own characters but combine in particles (the same particles 
that survive in the Sphere). In mixing and combining to produce mortal 
things, they lie next to each other (likes bricks in a wall, as Aristotle puts 
it) and the differences in the character of the particles constitute the pores 
in mortal objects through which animals and humans breathe and sense.'! 
Theophrastus suggests (at Sens. 7 = A86) that water and fire will result 
in different sorts of pores: "the pores [of the organ of sight] are arranged 
alternately of fire and water; we come to recognize pale things through those 
of the former, and dark things through those of water." On the view that 
the roots themselves, in their pure and unmixed states, do not have pores, 
Theophrastus means that when fire and water combine in the construction of 
eyes, their method of combining, together with differences in the character of 
the discrete particles of fire and water, will result in pores of varying size and 
character. This account is supported by a comment from Philoponus (at in 
GC 160.3-7 = A87). He attributes to Aristotle the claim that Empedocles 
must say that some part of a body must be solid and indivisible; otherwise 
the whole body would be pore. Philoponus can be read as applying this 
principle to the roots as well as to the sublunary bodies he mentions in the 
commentary on de Generatione Animalium 123.13—16. On the other hand, if 


109 Qn this issue see Mourelatos, “Quality,” pp. 174-75. 

110 Philolaus seems to have objected to just this aspect of Pluralist theories. The lack of 
structure in the accounts of Anaxagoras and Empedocles may be a motivation for his claim that 
what is cannot simply be unlimited; there must be a place for the limiters which give structure as 
well. See Philolaus Bl, B2, and especially B3. See Huffman, Philolaus, for full discussions 
of these fragments and the role of limiters in giving structure to unlimiteds. 

!!! [f the roots are like liquids or pastes, they can easily combine and could generate structure 
through their combination. Consider combining milk and lemon juice: the thick, curdled liquid 
that results has a structure that differs from both but results from the combination of the two. 
Empedocles himself gives the example of rennet and milk in making (I suppose) cheese, in 
B33. It must be noted that the particulate view of Empedocles' roots is based on Aristotle's 
claim of what someone who adopts a view like Empedocles' "must" say, and on reports that 
are clearly grounded in Aristotle's account of Empedocles. 
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the roots do have pores, we are faced with the metaphysical problems posed 
above, although their force may be lessened if we see that the particular 
texture of each root just is part of its basic nature and character. Parmenides 
B8.42-49 (the simile of the sphere) argues that what-is must be perspectivally 
neutral. A particular, and characteristic, texture for earth (and for each of 
the other roots) would satisfy that demand, for all bits of earth would have 
the same specific nature and would be characteristically earthy.'!? It would, I 
think, be preferable if Empedocles did not conceive of the roots as having 
pores, but the issue must, I think, remain open. The evidence is too scanty 
to be sure just what Empedocles’ view actually was. 

But suppose that Empedocles conceived of the roots as very small particles 
or droplets that mix and separate. When Strife is in the ascendancy, all 
the particles of earth are together, as are all the particles of water, and so 
on. At other times they mix with each other in various proportions; and 
when Love is triumphant, they are all mixed together so thoroughly that no 
particular character can be ascribed to their mixture: nothing is perceptible in 
it. Aétius links Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus with Epicurus and 
others “who make the kosmos through the gathering together of fine-particled 
bodies" (660t xatà ouvaOpotouóv THY AenvouepGv GWUETWY KOGUOTOLOUGL 
1.24.2 = A44), also claiming that there are minimal particles of the roots that 
are, as it were, “elements prior to elements" (npó x&v tettéewv ootyelov 
Opaúcuata &A&yuoxa 1.13.1 = A43). Aëtius repeats the claim at I.17.3 (also 
A43), saying that the elements are combined from "very small masses" 
(Ex uxpotépwy ÓYxov) and saying again that these are minimal particles. 
This might suggest that the smallest parts of the Empedoclean roots were 
atomistic. But Aristotle is careful to distinguish Empedocles' view from 
that of the atomists. At de Caelo III.6 305a1—4 (= A43a), he contrasts the 
atomists and Empedocles: for the atomists the separating of the elements 
stops at an indivisible body. But Empedocles "wishes to say" that the body 
will be “divisible yet nonetheless not ever divided" (Buxipexóv LEV, OV UEVTOL 
SiaceeOnoduevoy ovdénote).''? Thus, while the smallest parts of the roots 
can apparently become even smaller, thus corresponding to Anaxagoras's 


112 Parmenides B8.22—25 (lines which argue that what-is must not be divided: o08¢ Buoipetóv 
got, enel n&v £oxtv polov) might seem to militate against this possibility. But as I read the 
lines, they argue against the internal division of what-is such that parts of it are f and parts not-f. 
But if the particular character of a root is such that it must have a certain texture and if that 
texture just is the pattern of pores, then a root with pores would not seem to be inconsistent 
with Parmenides' demands. 

!! Another comparison with the atomists is at Gen. Corr. 1.8 325b15ff. There is no mention 
of divisible but undivided bodies as in de Caelo, but the men ... de construction (men at 17, 
introducing the discussion of indivisible bodies, de at 19) gives a contrast with the indivisible 
bodies of the atomists. It is not clear what text of Empedocles Aristotle had in mind in making 
this claim. 
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notion, Empedocles apparently thought that there comes a point where, as 
a matter of fact, diminution comes to an end.!'^ 

The exploration of these issues dealing with the metaphysical status and 
the nature of Empedocles' roots makes clear how great is his debt to Par- 
menides. That the roots are conceived as Parmenidean unities, each of which 
satisfies the criteria of B8 is, I think, beyond question. But there is no commit- 
ment to a plurality of entities in the face of Parmenidean numerical monism, 
as the traditional views have held. Instead, as with Anaxagoras, the reliance 
on a plurality of basic entities as well as the model of mixture and separation is 
quite in line with Parmenidean claims in both the A/etheia and the Doxa. The 
accounts of Anaxagoras and Empedocles that I have offered here are, for the 
most part, similar to the traditional views, although I have attempted to ex- 
plore more thoroughly the metaphysical nature of the chremata and the roots. 
But my account differs from the traditional views in seeing Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles as understanding and whole-heartedly accepting Parmenides’ 
teachings in both the A/étheia and the Doxa. Further, because I reject the 
traditional account of Parmenides as a numerical monist, there is no need 
to explain away the unargued-for assumption of Pluralism in Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles, nor to explain why they accept some of the arguments of 
B8 but not all. Indeed, the lack of argument for Pluralism in Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles is evidence for the view that I argue for. Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles do not see Pluralism as such as a deviation from the Parmenidean 
principles about what there is, and this is evidence that Parmenides was not 
concerned to argue for numerical monism. I have tried to show that the char- 
acters of the chremata and the roots are thoroughly Parmenidean, completely 
in line with the signs and arguments given in Parmenides B8, and that the 
model cosmology of the Doxa has been accepted, and its “deceptive” lessons 
learned. Rejecting the assumption that Parmenides is a numerical monist and 
seeing him instead as concentrating on the criteria for any genuine entity 
in an account of what-is makes it easier to see the important connections 
between Parmenides and the Pluralists, connections that hold because of, 
rather than in spite of, Parmenides' own views. 


4. Zeno and Some Problems of Divisibility 


Both Plato and Aristotle linked Zeno's arguments with those of Parme- 
nides.''* In the Parmenides, Plato represents Zeno as a faithful servant 


!^ An important difference is that Empedocles does not adopt the Anaxagorean claim that 
"everything is in everything." Thus, the problem of distinguishing what a thing actually is does 
not arise in Empedocles. 

115 [n addition to the discussion in the Prm., Plato connects Zeno with Parmenides at Sph. 
216a3-4. Aristotle links Parmenides and Zeno at S.E. 182b26 and Metaph. 1001b7. 
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of Parmenides’ views, responding to those who found Parmenides’ claims 
absurd with the retort that even more ridiculous consequences follow from 
their own theories (128b7—e4). Plato's version of the relation of Zeno and 
Parmenides and of the purport of Zeno's arguments has served as a model 
for most later accounts. Plato does not name Zeno’s target; the evidence 
that survives suggests no good candidates, and there is no indication that 
Anaxagoras or Empedocles found Parmenides’ views laughable.!" Indeed, 
the contention of this chapter is that they took both the Alétheia and the Doxa 
as models to be followed, not ridiculous claims to argue against or to dismiss. 
It is, therefore, worth considering Zeno’s quarrel] with plurality, to try to 
determine what aspects of the Pluralism of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, as 
discussed here, fall prey to his arguments.''? Exploring these issues may also 
shed some light on the question of whether Zeno is a wholehearted monistic 
Eleatic whose arguments, undertaken in the defense of Parmenides, affect 
only pluralism, or whether he also attacked certain aspects of Parmenides’ 
own views. 


116 Bicknell ("Zeno's Arguments") and Solmsen (“Zeno”) raise doubts about the traditional 
view, as does Barnes (PP, vol. I, pp. 231—37). Solmsen argues that Zeno, rather than being 
the faithful follower of Parmenides, is instead a dialectician, opposing with equal relish both 
the One and the Many (Barnes agrees with this assessment). Vlastos, in "Plato's Testimony," 
disagrees with Solmsen's conclusions but he does not challenge Solmsen's important claim that 
the later tradition's linking of Parmenides and the One can be traced through Plato's remarks 
about Parmenides and Zeno in the Parmenides (although Dillon has suggested that Proclus had a 
treatise by Zeno available to him, independent of the Prm.). Vlastos argues that Plato's remarks 
about Zeno in the Phd. and the Alc. I are not relevant to our knowledge of Zeno or his intentions. 
For a thorough discussion of similarities and differences between Parmenides and Zeno, see 
Cordero, "Zénon." 

117 Vlastos, who accepts the traditional view but has subjected it to considerable scrutiny, 
offers no candidates as Zeno’s targets; see “Plato’s Testimony," n. 12, p. 138. On this issue he 
says (in the same note), "the surviving fragments do not contain a single word which would 
suggest that the views they combat are anything but those of common sense—common to all 
non-Eleatic philosophers and to non-philosophers alike." Gorgias, who undertook to prove that 
nothing is, as neither what-is nor what-is-not is, might be a candidate, for he uses (or parodies) 
Parmenidean arguments in his proof. He does argue that if what-is is one it must be a quantity, or 
something continuous, or a magnitude, or a body; in any of these cases, it will turn out to be 
many (Sextus, M. VII.73 = 82B3). But Gorgias does not quite fit the profile Plato gives of those 
against whom Zeno argues. 

118 My purpose here is not primarily to analyze Zeno's arguments; there is a vast litera- 
ture that does just that (see; for instance, the bibliographies in Barnes, PP, and Mourelatos, 
Pre-Socratics). Rather, my concern is the worries Zeno raises about the viability of pluralism 
as it appears in Anaxagoras and Empedocles. I do not discuss the arguments against motion 
here. While those arguments interested Aristotle, they do not seem to have been of serious 
concern to other Presocratic philosophers of Zeno's time. The obvious possibility of motion 
(as reported by the senses) provides evidence that Zeno's arguments are unsound. But the 
problems and paradoxes generated by the divisibility of a unified basic entity are less obvi- 
ous. As this comment indicates, I do not take Zeno to have been arguing strictly against a 
numerical plurality of things that are, but rather against the predicational divisibility of these 
things. 
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Two arguments about plurality are preserved in the B fragments of Zeno; 
a third is reported by Simplicius, who gets it from Porphyry. Although 
Simplicius reports that Porphyry attributed the argument to Parmenides, he 
thinks that Alexander was right to credit it to Zeno.!? I begin with the 
argument Simplicius says is reported by Porphyry; he calls it an argument 
from dichotomy and claims that it shows that “what is is one thing only, 
and partless and indivisible” (tò öv £v civar uóvov xal tobto duegéc xoi 
a&dtalpe xov): 


el yàp etn, qnot, diaipetdév, tetuýńoðw diya, xdnerta tæv uepüv Exdtepov diya, 
xal voótou ġel Yevouévou BfjAÓv noty, ç Tito. onouevet tive Eoyata uievé8n 
£A&yiota xal droga, nÀfjOci SE dmeipa, xal td GAov éE éAayloxov, nAfBer sé 
&nelpov cuatioetat T) peobdSov Eoxat xal eic o00£v Ett StadrvOFoetar xal ex 
xoO undevog avoticetar &nep Aroma. ovx toa DtoupeOrioexat, GAAG pevel Ev. 
xal yàp ù enel n&vtn cuoldy atw, cine dtatpetov On&pyet, m&avtn óuoloc 
Fata. Sialpetdv, GAA’ oO TH uév, TH òè OU. dmpoðw 97) n&vty: ShAOV oov náv 
OGS o00€v Unouevel, add’ Cota ppodSov, xal einep avoxfjoexat, náv x too 
undevdc auotiaetal. ci yàp Unouevet xt, OUSE Nw Yevfjaexat Navin SunENnuEevoy. 
Hate xal Ex toutwy qavepóv pnaly, cc adtalpetdv xe xal duep£c xal Ev Eotar 
TO OV. (Simplicius, in Ph. 139.27-140.6) 


For if, he says, it is divisible, let it have been cut in two, and then each of 
the parts in two, and as this goes on forever, it is clear, he says, that either 
some last least and uncuttable magnitudes will remain, unlimited in number, 
and the whole will be made up of an infinite number of these least things; 
or it will vanish and it will indeed have dissolved into nothing, and it will be 
made up of nothing; but these [consequences] are absurd. Therefore it will not 
be divided but it will remain one. Moreover, as it is everywhere alike, if it 
is indeed divisible, it will be everywhere alike divisible, and not on the one 
hand here but not there. Let it now have been divided everywhere; it is then 
clear that again nothing will remain, but it will have vanished, and if indeed it 
is made up [of parts], it will again be made up of nothing. For if something 
remains, it will not yet have come to be divided everywhere. So that, he says, 
it is clear from these considerations that what-is will be undivided and partless 
and one. 


119 Simplicius quotes B3 in the discussion of whether the “Porphyry argument" is to be 
attributed to Zeno; they may be two versions of the same argument. Owen ("Zeno," 
p. 48n.10) points out the similarity of Porphyry's report to Aristotle's argument at Gen. Corr. 
316a14-34. Among modern commentators, Frankel rejected a Zenonian origin ("Zeno's 
Attacks” p. 129 n. 16: "the style is completely un-Zenonian"); but Vlastos (“Note on 
B1," p. 183n.9 and "Zeno," pp. 371-72), Owen ("Zeno," p. 48n.10), Barnes (PP, vol. I, 
pp. 246-47), and Makin (/ndifference, pp. 26-27) all accept the argument as Zenonian. Vlas- 
tos had argued (in the 1957 "Zenonian Argument") that the argument is not Zeno's and 
should perhaps be ascribed to Melissus; in his later work he describes the argument as 
Zenonian. 
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The argument proceeds in two main steps.' Suppose something to 
be divisible. Divide it and keep dividing each part until the division is 
complete. There are only two possible results."! Either we reach some 
atomic (uncuttable) parts, which are claimed to be infinite in number,'”” or 
we reach a point where our divisible thing simply disappears. These parts 
are supposed to make up the whole—so either we have a whole made up of 
infinitely many small particles, or something made up out of nothing. These 
results are said to be impossible. Why? It is easy to see how any object 
(whatever is divided up) cannot be made out of a multitude of nothings. 
But why should not something be made of an infinite number of indivisible 
particles? Zeno seems to suppose that if that were the case, the thing put 
together from those particles would be infinite in size, and thus larger 
than it was before the division began. But, as a matter of fact, the first 
alternative turns out to be impossible; and here is the second main step of 
the argument. For suppose our divisible thing to be all alike. Then there 
is no reason why it should not be everywhere divisible, and thus it will 
be divided everywhere and disappear into nothing."? If what is divided 
is all alike, there can be no smallest indivisible bit to stop the infinite 
division. 

Two questions arise at once. Why not simply stop the regress at the 
beginning and say that what is being considered here is all alike indivisible? 
And at whom is the argument aimed? The answers to these questions 
are related. It is generally assumed that the Pluralists Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles (or at least one of them, depending on the view taken of the 
chronology) are the targets of the argument because they claim that there are 
a plurality of things. It is, I think, clear that the views of Anaxagoras and 


120 For thorough analyses of the argument, see Vlastos, "Zenonian Argument" and Makin, 
"Zeno on Plurality." 

121 Makin is, I think, right to note that the stress is on the products of the division rather than 
the task of division itself; see “Zeno on Plurality," p. 226. He focuses on the second part of 
the argument in this comment, but I think that it holds equally for both parts. For a discussion of 
an alleged fallacy in this aspect of the argument in the second part of the Porphyry report, see 
Forrester, "Porphyry Text." 

122 On this passage, Vlastos says that Zeno is assuming an infinite number of divisions “for 
nothing less than an infinite number of divisions is required to produce an infinite number of 
these atoms from a single original thing; but that ‘final’ terms do result would also entail that 
the series of divisions is not infinite. This is a muddle, the worst I have encountered in this 
inquiry" (Vlastos, "Zenonian Argument," p. 140n.40; italics in original). Makin counters that 
if what is being divided is homogeneous then the division will be infinite (from the second 
part of the argument, beginning at 140.1). So if the division is infinite but results in indivisible 
magnitudes, there must be an infinite number of such magnitudes (Makin, "Zeno on Plurality," 
pp. 229-31). 

123 For a discussion of the use of an indifference argument here, see Makin, Indifference, pp. 
24—27. Makin suggests that the indifference argument in the second part (140.1—6) provides 
the reason why the cutting in the first part must be infinite and not finite. That would account for 
the claim that the product of the cutting is an infinite number of indivisible particles. 
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Empedocles are under attack here.'** But it is not just the simple plurality 
of things that is Zeno's target; it is their divisibility. Anaxagoras had asserted 
that each of the chrémata must be indefinitely divisible (B3), and Zeno 
here shows that this assertion leads to absurd consequences. Empedocles, 
according to Aristotle, wanted to say that each root is indefinitely divisible, 
though perhaps not actually so divided (de Caelo III.6 305a1—4 = A43a). 
Again, Zeno claims that the assumption leads to absurdities. The theories of 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles required that mixture and separation take place 
between things or roots. Such mixture or separation entails that the things 
or roots be divisible. Anaxagoras needs the divisibility of the chremata to 
make sense of the "everything in everything" (B11 and B12) and "each thing 
is that in which there is most" (B12) claims. (Ironically, Anaxagoras claimed 
in B3 that “of the small there is no smallest" because “what is cannot not 
be.") Empedocles' account requires that the roots mingle and separate in 
clumps or particles of different sizes, down to the tiny particles that are all 
joined together in the Sphere. Zeno claims that this sort of divisibility entails 
that, as a matter of fact, each bit of a root or a thing can be divided away 
to nothing."? 

Similar arguments appear in the surviving fragments of Zeno. What seems 
clear from the arguments is that it is not plurality per se that is under attack. 
Although he is quoted as saying that inconsistencies follow from the claim 
that there is a many, the details of the arguments seem to indicate that Zeno is 
rather arguing that whatever is extended and divisible, yet still supposedly 
one, actually turns out to have contradictory characteristics. Thus the basic 
entities of Anaxagoras and Empedocles are especially vulnerable, for they 
have just the properties of homogeneity and divisibility that Zeno attacks. 
Fragments B2 and B1 together argue that such things must be both large 
and small—"so small as to not have magnitude, so large as to be infinite" 
(utxpà uèv otre uh Eyew uéyeOoc, ueyáňa ðè ote ğneipa civar), as Bl 
puts it. B2 argues that what has no magnitude is nothing. Simplicius says 
(in Ph. 139.18—19) that Zeno shows that it has no magnitude by claiming that 
"each of the many is the same as itself and one" (Exactov 1&v roXAóv EXUTO 
TAÙTÒV eivat xoi Ev), but he does not explain how the argument goes. What 


124 There may be a Pythagorean target, but it is difficult to be sure about this. 

125 Makin argues that infinite divisibility is not a premise of any of Zeno’s arguments, but that 
divisibility is rather always introduced as a conditional ("Zeno on Plurality" and Indifference, 
pp. 18ff.). I am inclined to think that he is correct that Zeno does not assume infinite divisibility 
in the arguments that have come down to us. But I disagree with Makin's views about how 
Zeno gets the divisibility claims from plurality. I suspect that, as 1 have argued here, they are 
part and parcel of the Pluralist claims about what there is. Would the arguments work against 
a monist such as Diogenes of Apollonia, who claims that there is one basic entity, air? Insofar as 
air "becomes" different things, it will be divisible in the sense of having different characters 
and so would be vulnerable to the “sameness and difference" argument that appears in Plato, 
Prm. (at 127e1—3). On the issue of types of divisibility (especially with respect to atoms), see 
Chap. V, n. 20. 
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Simplicius means is presumably explained in his reference to Themistius, 
who, he claims, says that Zeno’s argument proves that what-is is one “because 
itis continuous and indivisible"; for, according to Themistius, division entails 
plurality." If something were one and the same and yet had magnitude it 
would, according to Zeno's other arguments, be divisible, and thus no longer 
one. But a thing with no magnitude turns out to be nothing, because, as 
B2 shows, if such a thing were attached or detached from something there 
would be no change in size effected. Thus the supposed unit of a pluralist 
theory is "so small as to have no magnitude" at all. But, further, it is also 
infinitely large. B1 is, I think, best read (as Vlastos suggests) in terms of 
contiguous parts of an extended magnitude, each of which has parts, each 
further part having yet more parts, and so on.'? Thus, B1 argues that if the 
magnitude is extended it will have an infinite number of parts each with some 
magnitude, and, as we have seen, Zeno believes that the sum of an infinite 
number of parts with finite magnitude is infinite. So, on Zeno's assumptions, 
a unit of a pluralist theory (an Anaxagorean chrema or an Empedoclean root, 
for instance) turns out to be contradictory in character. 
B3 further explores problems of plurality and divisibility: 


el noé éoxtv, Gv&vxr Toondta evt doa gotl xal ote nÀAelova avtHv ote 
éhattova. el 8& tooatté &oxtv oa otl, nenepacueva &v ely. ef MOAAK Eotwy, 
Anea ta Ovta Eotiv’ del yàp Etepa uetačù xàv Gvtwv oti, xai náà &xelvov 
Etepa uexa£ó. xal oUtwWS Xnetpa te óvxa earl. (B3) 


If there is a many, it is necessary that they be as many as they are and no more 
and no fewer. If they are as many as they are, they will be limited. If there is a 
many, the things that are are unlimited; for there are always others between the 
things that are, and again others between them. And in this way the things that 
are are unlimited. 


The first part of the argument assumes that being the same as oneself (in 
number in this case) amounts to being limited or finite. Zeno does not spell 
out the premises in his argument; perhaps he took it as obvious that being 
just what one is, no more and no less, is a way of being limited. The claim 
that each is no more and no less than it is plays an important role here, 
for it is that which generates the claim that what-is is limited, which here 
seems to have the sense of “definite” or “circumscribed” or “held within 


126 See Vlastos (“Zeno,” p. 369) and Prior (Zeno’s First Argument,“ p. 251), who accept this 
as a premise in the argument of B1. See also Fränkel (“Zeno’s Attackers”), pp. 110-11. 

127 On “attached” and "detached" instead of “added” or “subtracted,” see Vlastos, "Zenonian 
Argument," pp. 120-21, and esp. n. 15, p. 138. On the claim that what does not change the size 
of a thing when attached or detached is nothing, see Vlastos, "Zenonian Argument," p. 121-22; 
*Note on B1"; and "Zeno," p. 370. 

128 Vlastos, “Note on B1," pp. 178-82. 
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limits.”’? But such a thing is also unlimited or indefinite; for if we distinguish 
two parts of it, there will always be a third part that separates the two. But 
then there must be things between the third part and the first two, and so on. 
Consider an extended bit of a pluralist entity, a bit of earth, say. Even if that 
bit of earth is monogenous, two parts of it can be distinguished (what is here 
and what is there, for instance). But if they are genuinely two parts, Zeno will 
claim that there must be something to distinguish them, which he takes as 
separating them in some sense. But that third part must itself be distinguished 
by having further parts between it and the first two parts, and so on. Thus our 
Original bit of earth becomes indefinitely many, while at the same time being 
definite (just as many as it is, no more and no less). The key to the second 
part of the argument is, I think, divisibility. Parts can be distinguished within 
the thing, and those parts are divided from one another in thought if not in 
actuality." Once again, it appears that the pluralist conception of the various 
basic entities as divisible plays a fundamental role in Zeno's argument." 

Do Zeno's arguments threaten Parmenides as well as the Pluralists? If Par- 
menides' account entails that what-is is incorporeal, then Zeno's arguments 
fail to affect it." But a possible difficulty appears for Parmenides’ claims on 
the interpretation that I have offered here. On my view, Parmenides' model is 
accepted by the pluralists, who base their pluralities of unified beings on the 
views of both the Aletheia and the Doxa. But, as we have seen, the account of 
each basic entity as physically divisible has raised the specter of incoherence 
for their theories. We do not know how Parmenides envisaged the mixture of 
the basic entities in the Doxa, but it may have been along the lines of the 
mixture in Empedocles' theory. If this is so, then Parmenides' own views 
are vulnerable to Zeno's arguments. 


129 For an analysis of the argument that stresses the role of “no more and no less" and that 
interprets peperasmena as "finite," see Peterson, "Zeno's Second Argument." 

130 See Makin, Indifference, pp. 23-24. Makin claims that the argument applies to a plurality 
of distinct units, arguing that each unit fails to be a unity. But there is no real need to begin 
with a plurality of units. 

131 Fränkel suggests that once divisibility is accepted nothing can be genuinely one. See 
"Zeno's Attacks," esp. n. 41, p. 133, which canvasses ancient texts on the issue of divisibility 
and unity. 

13? | argued for this claim in “Eleatic Monism," with respect to an argument that Simplicius 
gets from Eudemus via Alexander of Aphrodisias. In that argument (Simplicius, in Ph. 138.38- 
139.3 = 97.13-16) Alexander took Zeno to be “confuting the one," a claim that Simplicius 
disputes. At the time that I maintained that Simplicius was right that Parmenides' account of 
what-is is immune from Zeno's arguments, I had a different view of Parmenides’ Doxa than 
the one I have defended in this book. I now think the issue is more complex than I did at 
the time of the earlier paper, although I still maintain that so long as what-is is held to be 
incorporeal, Zeno's arguments do not apply to it. Mourelatos, Vlastos, and Coxon (Fragments, 
pp. 214-15) all argue that what-is in Parmenides is not bodily. On the view that Parmenides' 
claim is that what-is is corporeal, but is unaffected by Zeno's arguments, see Makin, "Zeno on 
Plurality." 
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Parmenides' Aletheia concentrates on the metaphysical requirements for 
a thing to qualify as the nature of a thing, as the notion appears, for instance, 
in Heraclitus B1. Such a thing cannot be divisible in the sense of being 
two things: whatever it is, it must be all and only that thing, not subject to 
division into two sorts or kinds of thing. Parmenides' proof of indivisibility 
(B8.22-25) corresponds to the sign mounogenes (B8.4): what-is is of a single 
kind, monogenous. This, as argued in Chapter II, is consistent with there 
being more than one thing. Moreover, as a requirement for what it is to be the 
nature of a thing, metaphysical indivisibility appears to be consistent with the 
physical divisibility of such an entity. Empedoclean fire is always fire, always 
having the same character, whether it is in one contiguous mass (as when 
Strife is in the ascendancy) or divided into many bits (in the mixtures that 
constitute mortal things or the complete mixture that occurs in the Sphere 
under Love). The case is similar for the Anaxagorean chrémata. Zeno’s 
arguments do not attack the metaphysical nature of these things. Rather, 
he concentrates on the physically divisible character that such basic entities 
must have to function in the pluralist theories. In essence he asks: can a 
metaphysically single nature be physically divisible?” Zeno has not shown 
that there are actually metaphysical difficulties with this; rather he shows that 
there are paradoxical consequences that follow from thinking that a single 
nature can be in two places at once. The arguments attack not so much the 
plurality of entities themselves, as the consequences of requiring that each of 
these must be divisible. In this way the arguments about plurality are like the 
arguments about motion: both show that reasonable and even well-grounded 
assumptions generate paradoxical results. 

If what I have suggested here is correct, what does it tell us about 
Zeno's relation to Parmenides? Recent debates about Parmenides and Zeno 
have offered us two opposing images. First, in the picture derived from 
Plato's Parmenides, and upheld by Simplicius the late Platonist, there is 
the Zeno who is a faithful servant of the One. This Zeno would never 
attack Parmenides' own views and works only to show that those who find 
Parmenides' views absurd face even greater absurdities themselves. This 
account assumes that Parmenides himself was a numerical monist and that 
Zeno's arguments are aimed at numerical pluralism. Second, there is Zeno the 
Sophist, happily attacking all comers, Parmenides as well as the Pluralists. 
This Zeno is a pure dialectician, caring little for truth, but only for the force 
of paradoxical argument. But there might be room for a third picture of Zeno. 


133 The issue may be compared to Parmenides' questions to Socrates about the nature of 
participation in the Prm. If the whole of the form is in many things, it will turn out to be divided 
and no longer one, as in a sail spread over many. Each of the many can claim a part of the 
sail; similarly, each of the many participants will have a part of the form and it will no longer be 
one but many (13128—c10). 
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This Zeno is convinced by the metaphysical arguments of the Alétheia; and to 
that extent he is a conscientious Eleatic. But he is also a serious philosopher, 
who will follow an argument where it leads, and this means that he may 
well have discovered and raised difficulties about Parmenides’ views that 
Parmenides himself had not yet seen.'** The issues Zeno raises about the 
divisibility of a basic entity are serious philosophical problems with which 
Plato and Aristotle will both wrestle. This Zeno is an Eleatic but he is 
also an independent agent; if this is the real Zeno, then our view of the 
relations among the Eleatics must be revised, allowing that Eleaticism is not 
a monolithic philosophical view, but one that allows for differences of shade 
and even of doctrine. 


134 Again a comparison with the Prm. may be relevant. As I read the Prm., Plato there explores 


difficulties that had been part of the Theory of Forms since it was formulated—difficulties whose 
seriousness he has now come to appreciate. 


V 


Atoms, Void, and Rearrangement 


LIKE THE PLURALISTS, the Atomists try to give a rational account of how 
things are, and also like the Pluralists, the Atomists work within an Eleatic 
framework (a framework complicated by the arguments of Zeno and, perhaps, 
Melissus).' In this chapter I examine the atomist claims about the nature 
of atoms and about void and argue that both atoms and void satisfy the 
Parmenidean criteria for what-is (despite the Atomists' calling void "not- 
being" or "what-is-not"). But I also explore the possibility that the atomist 
theory is vulnerable to the arguments of Melissus. 

Zeno had argued that a theory of what-is that includes a divisible basic 
entity is plagued with contradiction and paradox. The Atomists responded 
to the Zenonian challenge by beginning with a plurality of indivisible en- 
tities that, with void, were the fundamental principles of sensible objects.? 
Although there are direct quotations from Democritus that assert the reality 
of atoms and void (68B 125, for instance), no extant fragments explain their 
natures. For that we must rely on Aristotle and others, and even that evidence 
is sketchy.’ 


Acóxinnoc 9' Exew ohn Aóyouc, oixtvec npóc thy ato0notv óuoXovoOueva 
hEyovtes oùx dvaipfjoouctv olite yévEotv oŬte qÜopiv ote xivnow xal tò 
nAfBoc THY Gvtwv. OuoAoYfjcac B& taŬta uèv toic Qatvouévotc, roig òè TO 
£v xataoxevdZovaty we 00x dv xivnotv oboay dvev xevoO, TÓ xe xevóv ul) Öv 
xal toU dvto¢g o08£v uù Óv nov clivar tò yàp xuploc Gv naunAfjgez Ov. GAN’ 
elvat tO xotoOxov ovy £v, GAA’ &neipa tO nAffBoc xal ddoata Bux opixpdtyta 
TOV Oyxov. taGta 8 Ev TH xevà qépeo0at (xevóv yàp elvat), xal auviotáueva 
uèv Yéveaty noty, BuxAuóueva òè qOopáv. 

(Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 1.8 325a23-32 = 67A7 = Luria 146) 


! For problems in placing Melissus in the chronology of post-Parmenidean thinkers, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Atomists, see the Introduction, Section 2. References to “the 
Atomists" should be understood to include both Leucippus and Democritus. What evi- 
dence there is suggests that there were no fundamental differences between the theories 
of the two. 

? Zeno's arguments will succeed against any divisible entity, but they are particularly 
destructive when aimed against such a theoretically basic entity as an Anaxagorean chrema 
or an Empedoclean root. 

3 Because of the absence of direct quotations about atoms and void, we are, in the case 
of the Atomists, even more dependent than usual on Aristotle, his commentators, and other 
doxographical sources. 
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Leucippus thought that he had arguments saying things agreeing with perception 
that would not do away with coming to be or passing away, or motion and the 
plurality of things that are. Conceding, on the one hand, these things to the 
phenomena, but on the other hand, conceding to those who support the one that 
there could not be motion without void, he says that the void is not being and 
that nothing of what is is not being; for that which is strictly is quite full. But 
this sort of thing is not one but unlimited in number and invisible because of 
the smallness of its bulk. These are carried about in the void (for there is void) 
and coming together they produce coming-to-be and separating they produce 
destruction. 


Acvxinnog ðè xal ó Etaipog avtoS Anudxpitog ototyeia uèv tò nàñpeç xal 
TÒ xevòv elval pact, Aéyovtes tÒ èv Ov tÒ SE uù Öv, toútwv BE tò uèv 
nàñpes xal atepedv TÒ Ov, TÒ SE xevòy xal uavòv TO uù öy (dÒ xai o00£v 
M&AÀAov tÒ Öv tod uù Svtos elvat Paow öt 008€ 100 xevoð tò cua), aťta 5e 
THY Ovtwv TAŬTA ÜG Any. 

(Aristotle, Metaph. 1.4 985b4-10 = 67A6 = Luria 173) 


Leucippus and his associate Democritus say that the full and the empty are 
elements, calling the one being and the other not-being; of these, being is full 
and solid, not being is empty [void] and rare. This is why they say that being is 
no more than not being, because body is no more than void. These are the material 
cause of the things that are. 


Aristotle’s reports indicate that there are an infinite number of solid (or 
full) atoms, and that they and void are the basic realities of the atomic 
system. It is through the combination and separation of atoms that what 
are called coming-to-be and passing-away take place, for like Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles the Atomists deny that generation and destruction are 
genuine phenomena, if by that is meant the generation of something from 
nothing or the destruction of something into nothing at all. Rather, what 
seems on the level of sense perception to be coming-to-be or passing-away 
is simply the combining or separating of atoms, while alteration is their 
rearrangement: 


Anpóxpitoç 6€ xat Acóxurnoc moujcavtes tù oyfjuata thy dAdolwow xal Thy 
yéveow ¿x xoUtov notoOot, diaxpice: uèv xal ouYxpioet yéveow xal qOopáv, 
1&&et ðè xal 8éoet àAXoloot. 

(Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 1.2 315b6-9 = 67A9 = Luria 240) 


^ Reading toU xtvoü tò oóoua with Ross (following Schwegler) in line 9. Jaeger had 
suggested that leaving the text as it is reported in the manuscripts can also give the right sense; 
but Ross disputes this, claiming that the passages Jaeger cites in support "are to be otherwise 
explained" (p. 139). KRS follow DK in accepting Zellers's tò xevóv (ÉAattov) tod amyatos. 
The Ross reading makes the phrase consonant with B156 as reported by Plutarch. The fragment 
is discussed in Section 2, below. 
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Having made the shapes, Democritus and Leucippus make alteration and gener- 
ation from them; coming-to-be and passing-away through separation and com- 
bination, alteration through arrangement and position. 


Despite the fundamental importance of atoms in the theory, the extant 
fragments of Democritus and the testimonia concerning Leucippus and 
Democritus provide little information about them. Even less is said about 
void. The evidence shows that atoms are full, solid, homogeneous, hard, 
probably small, indivisible, and differ in shape.” Void is empty or rare. 
Further, and perhaps most importantly, atoms are called being or what-is 
(to on) while void is called not-being or what-is-not (to mé on). Aristotle 
and Simplicius suggest that the designation of void as what-is-not or not- 
being actually goes back to Leucippus and that Democritus followed him in 
applying this name to void.* Calling void “not-being” is clearly provocative, 
as Parmenides had banned what-is-not and Melissus had explicitly extended 
the Parmenidean proscription to void.’ The Atomists compound the affront 
to Eleatic claims by asserting that void is; given the essential identification 
of void and what-is-not, this comes to the stark declaration, in the face of 
Eleatic arguments to the contrary, that what-is-not is. 

Parmenides had insisted that what-is-not cannot be; for he had main- 
tained that what-is-not cannot be said or thought; and he had announced 
that attempts to show that something is not (in the particular sense under 


5 Aristotle seems convinced that Leucippan or Democritean atoms were very small, certainly 
too small to be sensed. See for instance On Democritus = Simplicius, in Cael. 295.5-6 = 68A37 
= Luria 227; Gen. Corr. 325a30 = 67A7 = Luria 205; see also Simplicius, in Ph. 925.15 = 67A13 
= Luria 113. The small size and thus imperceptibility of atoms is part of the justification for 
two kinds of gnome in Democritus B11 = Luria 83. This can, I think, be deduced from the 
evidence of B11 no matter what we take to follow the break-off point (“leptoteron”) in Sextus's 
discussion that forms the context of the fragment. Aetius asserts that Democritus claimed that 
there could be an atom as large as the kosmos (1.12.6 = 68A47 = Luria 207). Makin suggests 
that while the atoms that make up phenomenal things are, indeed, very small, the indifference 
arguments used by Democritus in discussing size do not rule out very large atoms indeed. These 
would not be available to human senses because of the mechanism of perception in Democritus's 
system. Moreover, according to Makin, larger atoms would be at the center of cosmic whirls and 
thus also imperceptible (Makin, Indifference, pp. 62—65, esp. p. 64). 

6 See Aristotle Metaph. L4 985b4—10 = 67A6 = Luria 173 (quoted above) and Simplicius, in 
Ph. 28.12-15 = 67A8 = Luria 147. 

? Ido not see Parmenides himself as specifically concerned with void; the explicit discussion 
of void as such seems to enter Eleatic thought with Melissus, for Zeno’s arguments about motion 
do not depend on the impossibility of void. On the issue of Parmenides and void, see Kirk and 
Stokes, "Parmenides' Refutation” with response by Bicknell (“Implication”). Stokes replies to 
Bicknell in One and Many, p. 312n.6. Barnes claims that Melissus’s linking of the impossibility 
of void with the impossibility of motion “is original with him" (PP, vol. II, pp. 217-18) and 
asserts that Melissus’s arguments against motion are superior to those in Parmenides (p. 222). 
As with all the Presocratics in this period, fixing the chronology is very difficult. It is just 
possible that some tenets of atomism were formulated before Melissus wrote B7; on this issue, 
see Klowski. 
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consideration) would fail. The route taken by mortals, who turn out to be 
seeking what-is-not (even if this is not how they themselves would conceive 
of their search? ) is a backward-turning path (28B6.9) from which no tidings 
ever come (28B2.6). Melissus had extended those claims by asserting that 
what is empty or void (kenon) is nothing and thus subject to the prohibition 
of what-is-not (30B7). So, in claiming that the fundamental parts of their 
theory are atoms and void or being and not-being, if the Atomists simply as- 
sert that what-is-not is, they flatly contradict Parmenides. This may, indeed, 
be their strategy, but there is good reason to doubt that their method is simple 
assertion in the face of the Eleatic prohibition of what-is-not. First, like the 
Pluralists, the Atomists accept Parmenides' arguments against coming-to-be 
and passing-away; those arguments are firmly grounded in the rejection of 
what-is-not. The arguments of Parmenides B8 show that the rejection of 
genesis depends crucially on the impossibility of what-is-not: 


.. tha yao Yévvav Gi fjoeat adtod; 

TH nóOgv av€nPEv; oUt’ Ex ur] £óvxoc &&ooo 

paabat c' oùðè voetv: où yàp qaxóv OvdE vortóv 

gat Orto; ovx Kot. (B8.6—9) 


... for what birth of it will you seek out? 

How, and whence grown? Neither from what is not shall I allow 
you to say or think; for it is not to be said or thought 

that it is not. 


o98€ not’ ex uù dóvxoc? &gfjoe. niato loyóc 

yiyyeoðal xt nap’ adtd: tod elvexev otite yevéoBau 

oUt’ ddAvabat avixe Aixn xaX&aaca nébnotv, 

AAA ëyer fj òè xploic negl toútwv ev 199! Lott: 

£g uv Tj 00x Éattv: xéexpita 8’ obv, donee avaeynn, 

THY NEV &&v &vórtov àvovuuov (où yàp &AnOfc 

£a uv 686c), thy 8’ Gote néAew xal éxfjvupov civar. (B8.12-18) 


Nor will the force of trust permit anything to come to be from 
what is not alongside it. On account of this neither coming to be 
nor perishing would Justice allow, loosening the fetters, 

but holds fast. And the decision about these is in this: 

is or is not; and it has been decided, just as is necessary, 

to leave the one unthinkable and unnamed (for it is not a true 
route), and the other to be and to be genuine. 


Insofar as the Atomists accept the arguments against coming-to-be and 
passing-away, they are committed to the Parmenidean rejection of the reality 


8 On the nature of mortal error, see Chap. I, Section 3. 
? For the text here, see Chap. II, n. 33. 
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of what-is-not. Aristotle’s report at On Generation and Corruption 1.8 
(325a23-25 = 67A7 = Luria 146) might, at first glance, seem at odds with the 
claim that the Atomists indeed accept the Parmenidean exclusion of what-is- 
not, for there Aristotle claims that “Leucippus thought that he had arguments 
saying things agreeing with perception that would not do away with coming 
to be or passing away, or motion and the plurality of things which are.” But 
later in the same passage he clarifies his claim. Leucippus did not say that 
there actually is coming-to-be in the sense proscribed by the Eleatics, for he 
explained coming-to-be and passing-away as the mingling and separation of 
atoms, and no atom is itself generated or destroyed. So Leucippus (and 
Democritus with him) accepted the Eleatic denial of generation. But if 
this is true, the Atomists cannot merely assert that what-is-not is, for that 
would undermine their own claims about the unreality of coming-to-be and 
destruction. Thus, it is reasonable to look for arguments used by the Atomists 
to justify the claim that what-is-not, in the form of void, is. That there were 
such arguments seems likely, and the reports of Aristotle and Simplicius, 
together with a fragment of Democritus, bear this out. There seem to have 
been two sorts of argument, each doing a different job in justifying the reality 
of void. First, arguments about the non-divisibility of atoms point out the 
need for void;'? second, a version of an ou mallon (no more) argument shows 
that void has a claim to what-is, for atoms are no more real than void.'! It 
is to these arguments that I now turn. 


1. Atoms and Void 


Atoms are called “full” and what-is. Simplicius reports (in de Caelo 569.6 
= 68A61) that all atoms have the same nature (xc àróuouc n&cac óuoqueic 
oca ... paci). Atoms are unchangeable in themselves, always the same, 
and one in nature; thus they each qualify as a Parmenidean entity. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle they differ from one another in shape (schema), arrangement 
(taxis), and position (thesis) (Metaph. 1.4 985b14—15). Various combinations 
of atoms differing in these ways result in the multiplicity of objects reported 
by the senses. Again according to Aristotle, they bring about compound ob- 
jects by combining and becoming entangled with one another (in Gen. Corr. 
325a32—34).'* Compound objects have the characters they do because of 
the properties of the atoms of which they are composed and the relations 


10 Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 316a13-b13. 

!! Aristotle, Metaph. 985b7-9 = 67A6 = Luria 173, Simplicius, in Ph. 28.11-13 = 67A8 
= Luria 147, Plutarch, Adv. Color. 4.1109A ff. = 68B156 = Luria 7. 

1? Aristotle's reference to entanglement is puzzling, for if atoms are separated from one 
another by void, they do not touch, and it is difficult to see how they can become entangled. 
Philoponus, commenting on Aristotle’s remark here, says that atoms do not actually touch one 
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of those atoms to one another. Because all atoms are made of the same 
monogeneous stuff, differences in compound objects must be attributable to 
some other feature of atoms.'? Theophrastus says that the tastes of things 
differ according to the shapes of the atoms that make them up; thus “he 
[Democritus] makes sweet that which is round and quite large, astringent 
that which is large, rough, polygonal and not rounded” (CP VI.1.6 = 68A129 
= Luria 497). According to Simplicius, things composed of sharp and very 
fine atoms in similar positions come to be hot and fiery; those composed 
of atoms with the opposite character come to be cold and watery (in Ph. 
36.3-6 = 67A14 = Luria 247). So atoms differ at least in size and shape. 
Simplicius, following Aristotle and Theophrastus, attributes to Democritus 
the claim that some atoms are heavier than others (in de Caelo 569.5—9 = 
68A61 = Luria 368), while Aetius says that the view that weight is a property 
of atoms is due to Epicurus (1.3.18 = 68A7 = Luria 157). Aristotle says 
that “those who say the primary bodies are solid” can say that the larger is 
heavier (de Caelo IV.2. 309a1 = 68A60 = Luria 368); but he goes on to note 
difficulties in this view, saying that they should say that it is the presence 
or absence of void in compound bodies that accounts for their lightness or 
heaviness. But at On Generation and Corruption 326a9 = 68A60 = Luria 368, 
he reports that according to Democritus larger atoms are heavier. Theophras- 
tus follows this, saying that Democritus “distinguishes heavy and light by 
size” (Sens. 61 = 68A135 = Luria 369), but Theophrastus also attributes the 
heaviness of lead to the fact that it has less void than do other compounds 
(Sens. 62 = 68A135 = Luria 369).'^ 

In most of Aristotle’s discussions of atomism, including the fragment from 
On Democritus that survives in Simplicius, he simply reports the Atomists’ 
commitment to the existence of void. In these passages no reference is made 
to any argument in Leucippus or Democritus for the need for void, or for 
any reasons why they insisted on the atomic or uncuttable nature of their 
basic entities. But there is an argument for atomic entities in I.2 of On 
Generation and Corruption (at 316a313—b16 = 68A48b = Luria 105). There 


another but are always separated by void; rather they are said to be in contact when they are quite 
close to one another (in Gen. Corr. 158.26-159.3 and 160.10 = 67A7 = Luria 236). Godfrey 
(in "Democritus") considers the ancient atomist view in the light of modern discussions of the 
possibility of collisions in “completely mechanistic physics.” 

'3 Aristotle reports that Democritus held that there is a single atomic matter at Ph. 184b21 
= Luria 223 and de Caelo 275b31-276a1 = 67A19=Luria 261. 

14 Barnes claims that “it is evident that Aristotle and Theophrastus are preferable to Aetius. . .. 
The thesis that atoms have weight or mass is an obvious corollary of the central tenets of 
atomism” (PP, vol. II, p. 63). Barnes does not note the Aristotelian and Theophrastean claims 
about presence or absence of void accounting for weight in compound objects. O’ Brien maintains 
both that atoms differ in weight in proportion to their size and that the weight of compound 
bodies is determined by the amount of void they contain (Theories of Weight, 1, pp. 345-46). 
I return to the issue of the role of void in determining the character of compound objects in 
Section 3. 
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Aristotle rehearses arguments against the supposition that “a body (that is, 
a magnitude) is divisible everywhere and that this division is possible” (et 
tig Gein có tt elvat xal uéyeðos návrr, ðiarpetòv xal toto duvatéy). If 
such a division were to be carried out, the result wil] be nothing at all. If some 
magnitude remains, there has not been division through and through, and if 
no magnitude remains, nothing at all is left. The conclusion (at 316b14— 
16) is that “if it is impossible that magnitudes are made of contacts or 
points, it is necessary that there must be indivisible bodies and magnitudes” 
(clneg ddUvatov && &qàv T attyydv elvat tà yeyeOn, dványxm civar odora 
adialoeta xal ueyéðn). Aristotle does not endorse the argument, nor does he 
explicitly say in the course of it with whom it originated, but he seems 
to attribute it to Democritus (at 316a13) as a reason why the Atomists 
postulated indivisible bodies. If this is an atomist argument, it is a direct 
response to Zeno, who had claimed that a body divisible through and through 
would disappear into nothing." Postulating an ultimate indivisible body that 
neither comes to be nor passes away would avoid Zeno's argument while 
giving the Atomists a basic entity that could combine and separate as in 
the cosmological model proposed by Parmenides in the Doxa and adopted 
by Anaxagoras and Empedocles.'? If a sensible body were composed of a 
multitude of indivisible entities, then an explanation of why that particular 
body is divisible to a certain point but no further could be given. Void or 
emptiness separates the indivisible bodies and allows for division; to the 
extent that a body contains void, it is to that extent divisible.” 

This argument, relying on void, implies that atoms are not divisible, for 
composite bodies can be divided only where there is void. The doxographers 
are not completely clear about the cause of the indivisibility of atoms. 
Simplicius says (at in Ph. 82.1—3 = Luria 212) that atoms are characterized by 
both solidity (nastotés) and hardness (sterrotés). At in de Caelo 242.18-20 = 
67A14 = Luria 214, Simplicius claims that atoms are impassable (apathe) 
because of their solidity, without mentioning hardness. He also asserts 
(in Ph. 925.14-15 = 67A13 = Luria 113) that Leucippus and Democritus 
maintain that atoms are indivisible because they are small and partless in 


15 The argument reported by Aristotle is strikingly similar to one reported by Simplicius who 
follows Alexander in attributing it to Zeno (in Ph. 139.27—140.6). See Chap. IV, Section 4. 

16 See n. 20, below, on the problem of the various sorts of indivisibility that have been 
attributed to atoms, and the problems of theoretical indivisibility. 

I See Makin, Indifference, chap. 3 (esp. pp. 49—55), for a full discussion of the use the 
Atomists might have made of the argument that Aristotle reports at 316a13-bl6. Makin 
acknowledges that Aristotle does not anywhere explicitly attribute the argument to the Atomists, 
but he thinks that this is not a serious objection to treating it as an atomist argument. See also 
Makin, “Indivisibility.” 

18 See Makin, Indifference, p. 55 with nn. 30, 31, 32, and 33. Makin argues that an atom that 
is soft yet homogeneous would prove to be indivisible, if the atomist argument for indivisibility 
is generated by an indifference argument in the style of Zeno. I take it that by “homogeneous” 
Makin means that an atom is single in kind or nature. 
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addition to being impassable. All this suggests that the doxographers were in 
considerable confusion about just why atoms are indivisible, and also that 
neither Leucippus nor Democritus pointed out a single positive character of 
atoms themselves that is responsible for this indivisibility. What appears to 
be crucial is the absence of void in an atom; as Simplicius says, "they said 
that division comes to be because of the void in bodies" (thy ... Statpeotv 
xatà TOV XEVOV TO Ev tolc oouaotw ÉAevov Yiveo0a).? So, in the atomic 
theory, void explains divisibility: physical bodies may be divided wherever 
there is void, and as there is no void in atoms, they are indivisible.” 

Void plays another, yet related, role: it is that which separates things. 
First, void, separates atoms and prevents the existence of only a single, 
undifferentiated object in the kosmos.*' The nature of atomic stuff is the same 
in every case,” so if there were no void to separate the atoms the kosmos 
would be a plenum of atomic stuff. At de Caelo 1.7 275b31-276a1 (67A19 = 
Luria 261) Aristotle says that the atoms "are differentiated by shapes; they 
say that the nature of them is one, just as if each were a separated piece of : 
gold” (8uópio vat uèv yàp xoic oyrjuaotv: thy sé qat elvat qaot atv 
ulav, Gone dv el youads Exaotov cin xeyopuouévov). Just as gold has 


19 Simplicius, in de Caelo 242.20-21 = 67A14 = Luria 214. See also Theophrastus’s account 
of the differences between iron and lead on the atomic view (Sens. 62 = 68A135 = Luria 369). 
Lead has less void than iron and so is heavier, but its atoms are arranged evenly. It is thus easier 
to cut (i.e., is softer), presumably because the areas of void are more contiguous and provide 
a straight and easy path for division. 

20 Commentators disagree about whether the indivisibility of the atoms is limited to physical 
indivisibility or also includes theoretical indivisibility. Furley argues for both physical and 
theoretical indivisibility in Two Studies, pp. 85-101 and in Greek Cosmologists, Vol. I, pp. 124- 
31; see also Baldes, “Divisibility” for a similar view. Barnes (PP, vol. II, pp. 50-58) concludes 
that the evidence on theoretical indivisibility is unclear: "the verdict must be non liquet" (p. 57). 
Guthrie, in HGP, vol. II, provides a clear discussion of the issues and accounts of the views 
of scholars up to the middle of the 1960s; he opts for both physical and theoretical indivisibility. 
Sorabji claims that Democritus did not distinguish between physical and theoretical indivisibility 
(Time, pp. 354-57). Makin ("Indivisibility" and Indifference, pp. 53-62) agrees with Sorabji that 
the distinction between physical and theoretical indivisibility is not clear in Democritus. Makin 
goes further and argues that the distinction itself is not clearly drawn. He argues that because 
it was the Zenonian indifference arguments concerning divisibility that underlie Atomism, it 
is atomic homogeneity that is important for their indivisibility. According to Makin, an atom 
made of homogeneous atomic stuff will necessarily be indivisible, and that is all Democritus 
need claim. Given the evidence of difference in atomic shapes, and that (according to Makin) 
there is no reason to attribute partlessness to Democritean atoms, Makin thinks it reasonable 
to conclude that atoms are physically indivisible yet are not partless. 

?! Aristotle reports this function of void (as well as its role in making motion possible) at 
Gen. Corr. 325a4—6. Bollack, following Natorp and Luria, argues that the passage in which this 
report occurs is actually based on a Leucippan account of the origin of Atomism (Bollack, "Deux 
figures," p. 35). Bollack's view is successfully criticized by de Ley in "Leucippan Fragment?" 
On the separation issue, see Stokes, One and Many, pp. 221-22; Furley, Greek Cosmologists 
1, pp. 118-19; and Makin, Indifference, p. 24. 

7? Aristotle says that atoms are one in kind and differ only in shape: Ph. 1.2 184b21 = 67A6 = 
Luria 173. 
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the same nature no matter whether it is in a very large lump or separated 
into pieces of varying size, so the nature of every atom is the same. Atoms 
differ in shape and size, but not in their essential nature. This is crucial to the 
atomic theory, which both follows the Parmenidean requirement that what-is 
be one in its nature, and claims that it is the arrangement of atoms of varying 
sizes and shapes that constitute the world reported by the senses. Thus 
the coming-to-be and passing-away of the multiple things in the sensible 
world can be explained simply by the rearrangement of atoms rather than by 
referring to ingredients having different natures. But this similarity of nature 
requires that, if there are indeed an unlimited number of atoms, there must 
be void. For, if there were no void separating the various occurrences of 
atomic stuff, there would simply be a single (very large) atom.” Second, 
void also separates composite objects from one another. This capacity to 
separate atoms and objects is a further aspect of void’s divisibility function, 
for atoms grouped into two apparently distinct composite bodies are simply 
atoms separated from one another by first smaller and then larger areas of 
void. A dense composite body is made up of atoms separated by small areas 
of void, or in which void is arranged in particular patterns; if the composite 
body is quite separate from other composite bodies, that is because there 
is a large area of void (or of void and a smal] number of atoms) between 
it and the other bodies. 

These arguments show that the atomic theory requires the reality of void. 
But they do not show that void is, as a matter of fact, real. That task is 
complicated by the Atomists' identification of void with what-is-not, or 
nothing. They must provide an argument that what-is-not can be, or at least 
give a good reason to think that what-is-not is as much as what-is. That 
argument is reported in Democritus B156 and in those testimonia that refer 
to an argument that what-is is no more (ou mallon) than what-is-not. But 
it is not entirely clear how the ou mallon argument is supposed to justify 
the claim that void is, or is real. 


2. Void, Being, and the ou mallon Arguments 


Aristotle reports the Atomists’ use of an ou mallon argument in Metaphysics 
I.4 (985b4—9), attributing it to both Leucippus and Democritus: "Leucippus 
and his associate Democritus say that the full and the empty are elements, 
calling the one being and the other not-being; of these, being is full and 


23 Considering the possibility of such a large atom and the role of void in separating atoms, 
one can understand why the Atomists begin with an indefinite plurality of atoms. If atoms are 
by nature indivisible, a universe that began with a single undifferentiated atom would remain 
in that state, because such an atom could not divide and separate into smaller bits of atomic 
stuff. 
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solid, not being is empty [void] and rare. This is why they say that being 
is no more than not being because body is no more than void" (810 xal 
oùĝèv u&AXov tÒ Ov xoO uù óvroc elval qaotv OTL 008€ 100 xcvoO TO 
oóua). In his commentary on the Physics, Simplicius also reports an ou 
mallon argument, apparently attributing the first atomist use of it to Leu- 
cippus, and noting that Democritus concurred with Leucippus in calling void 
"not-being": 


Ett òè oó8£v p&AXov TO Ov yj TO UA öv Ondpyetv, xol ata Ópoiog civar 
toig Ytvouévoiz uw. THY yap THV àdtóuwy OUGiav voty xal nàÀfpr 
ünotéuevoc Ov ÉAeyev civar xal Ev TH xev qépgo0at, önep ur Ov ExáAet 
xal ovx ÉAattov tod Óvroc slvai qnot. napanAnoiwg è xal ó Etaipocg adtod 
Anudxettog ó ABdnpitns apyàc efeto tò nATjpec xal tò xevóv, WY tÒ LEV 
Ov, TO SE uù Ov xác. 

(Simplicius, in Ph. 28.11-17 2 67A8 = 68A38 = Luria 147) 


Further, [Leucippus says] that what-is is no more than what-is-not, and that both 
equally are causes for the things that come to be. For, supposing that the substance 
of the atoms is compact and full, he says that they are being and are carried about 
in the void, which he called not-being and says is no less than being. Likewise, his 
associate, Democritus of Abdera, made the principles the full and the empty, of 
which he called the one being and the other not-being. 


Finally, Plutarch gives the argument in perhaps its best-known form: 


[Anuóxgrtoc] StopiZetat uh u3AXov tò Sev T] tò unbév elvai, 8&v UEV óvousCov 
TÒ GGA, UNndév 8€ TO xevóv, Wo xal TOUTOU GUL xtv& xal onóctaotyv iliav 
EXOVTOS. (Plutarch, Adv. Color. 4.1109A = 68B156 = Luria 78) 


... when [Democritus] declares that the thing is no more than the nothing, he is 
calling thing body and nothing void, and declaring that this too [void] has some 
nature and existence of its own. 


Although these reports seem to indicate that there was indeed an argument for 
the reality of void, there is little discussion by modern commentators of what 
the form or the significance of the argument might have been.” To begin, 
there is the strange word den, which occurs only in Alcaeus and Democritus 
B156 (along with the reports on Democritus that are influenced by B156). 


24 See, for instance, Barnes, PP, vol. II, pp. 101ff. and 251-57; McKirahan, pp. 313-17; 
Guthrie mentions the fragment twice (HGP, vol. II, pp. 34 and 392) and quotes it in full once 
(p. 461), but he does not offer a separate discussion of it. Matson ("Democritus") suggests that 
the argument is a joke, but see the response by McGibbon ("Atomists and Melissus”). Makin, 
who has devoted a book to indifference arguments, says only that “use of the expression ou 
mallon functions here as a vivid way of expressing the Democritean position and endorsing the 
existence of atom and void" (Indifference, p. 98). He notes that the phrase "p no more than q" is 
an indication of an underlying indifference argument but he does not discuss what Democritus's 
argument might have been. 
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Leucippus apparently used to on and to mé on rather than Democritus’s to den 
and to méden. A. C. Moorhouse has surveyed the use of den and he concludes 
that any similarity between Alcaeus and Democritus is accidental. Whether 
or not Democritus knew of Alcaeus’s use of the term, it must have seemed a 
natural way to make the point that body (thing, to den) and void (nothing, 
to méden) are equally fundamental parts of the atomist theory. There is 
not, I think, anything significant in the differences in terminology chosen 
by Leucippus and Democritus.” Just as to den seemed an appropriate term 
for ^what-is," given the parity in reality that the Atomists claim for what- 
is and what-is-not, so an ou mallon argument seems the perfect procedure 
for showing the parity. But how, exactly, does the argument show this? 
More crucially, what do the Atomists mean in claiming that what-is-not is 
a fundamental part of the theory? As with most other issues in Presocratic 
thought, there is little unanimity among commentators. Almost all agree in 
thinking that the inclusion of void is a direct response to Melissus's arguments 
against motion. But apart from this minimal accord (which is not universal), 
there is disagreement. Before turning to an analysis of the argument and its 
significance, I shall consider two accounts that, though raising issues crucial 
to a correct understanding of the argument, are, finally, less than satisfactory. 

Jonathan Barnes interprets Democritus in B156 as claiming only that 
"nothing, no less than existent things, exists." On the face of it, this is 
a contradiction, and so Barnes suggests that Democritus and Leucippus 
intended to draw a distinction between two senses of "exist"; although 
Barnes claims that there is no evidence that Democritus thought einai to 
be ambiguous, he was nevertheless “feeling towards such an insight.” The 
distinction Barnes sees Democritus making is between "there are" and "are 
real."? For example, there are unicorns, yet unicorns are not real. So, when 
the Atomists identify atoms with what-is and void with what-is-not yet claim 
that what-is is no more than what-is-not, they are, on Barnes's analysis, 
claiming that there are atoms and atoms are real, and also that, while there 
is void, void is not real. Barnes further explicates the distinction by claiming 
that to exist in the fullest sense (to be real) is to be a "space-filler" (Barnes's 
term). So, as atoms are bodies and thus fill space they are necessarily real in 


?5 Moorhouse, "AEN," p. 238. In an addendum, Moorhouse reports a possible use of den 
in Aristophanes, at Thesmophoriazusae 1197, but he doubts that this is a genuine occurrence. 

26 If we knew that Leucippus wrote before Melissus, there might be some significance in the 
terms chosen by Leucippus and Democritus. We might then read Melissus B7 as a rejection of 
Leucippus's claim that there is void, and Democritus B156 as a response to Melissus's argument 
that the void or empty is nothing. But the chronology is far too uncertain to be sure about 
this. Like almost all other writers on the subject, I reject Matson's claim that the argument 
is a merely facetious reply to Melissus's claim that nothing cannot be. See especially McGibbon 
on this point. 

27 Barnes, PP, vol. II, p. 101. 

28 Ibid. 

29 “Are real” corresponds to Barnes’s exist,, while “there are” is Barnes’s exist. 
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the fullest sense. Void, on the other hand, as bodiless, fails to fill space and is 
necessarily unreal while still existing in the weaker sense that there are empty 
spaces.” But although Barnes is willing to countenance a double sense of 
“existence” in the Atomists, he is unwilling to read the ou mallon argument 
as the claim that, as he puts it, “the void is just as existent as the atoms are.” 
This reading, he claims, would entail a commitment to the peculiar notion 
that one thing can be “more existent” than another.*' Rather, Barnes reads 
the argument as asserting that “there is no more reason for” the existence of 
atoms than for that of void. Barnes finally concludes that, in this form, the ou 
mallon argument reported in B156 fails, for the Atomists give no reason for 
the equipollence of “there are atoms” and “there is void" (or, in Barnes's 
terms, for the equipollence of the claims that there is occupied space and 
that there is unoccupied space). Melissus had certainly given reasons why 
what-is is and void is not, and the Atomists, on Barnes's view, fail to answer 
Melissus adequately.? Like McGibbon, Barnes suggests that the ou mallon 
statement simply points to the Atomists' argument rather than being that 
argument itself.” 

McGibbon and Barnes are, I think, correct on the last point. The ou mal- 
lon claim is less an argument in itself than the summary or conclusion of an 
argument. But there are a number of problems with Barnes's interpretation 
of the Atomists' claims here. First, it is difficult to accept the attribution to 
the Atomists of a distinction between different senses of existence. Barnes's 
claim that both of the senses he concentrates on "can be put across by the verb 
*exist"' is dubious:™ surely it is part of the point in marking a distinction be- 
tween "there are" and "are real" that there is something quite odd in asserting 
that unicorns exist, especially if one means that they don't really exist in the 
full-bodied sense in which horses, for example, exist. While it may indeed be 
the case that the Greek einai can capture both notions, it is strange that neither 
Aristotle, who had a sharp ear for distinctions and differences in sense, nor 
Simplicius mention this at all in their references to the ou mallon argument. 


30 A similar interpretation of the ou mallon argument as depending on different senses of 
being is implicit in McGibbon's comments at the end of his paper ("Atomists and Melissus”; 
see also n. 4 on pp. 250-51). McGibbon suggests that the ou mallon argument is actually the 
summary of a now-lost argument, probably a reductio, based on the need for both atoms and void 
to account for phenomena. He seems to take void as empty space, as Barnes does. Though he 
interprets what-is and what-is-not as "substance and non-substance," I take him to be claiming 
that to be a substance is to be a body that occupies space. 

31 Barnes, PP, vol. II, p. 103. 

32 Ibid., p. 256. 

33 [t is unclear to me whether Barnes thinks that this further claim vitiates his evaluation 
of the ou mallon argument as unsatisfactory. Does he think that the Atomists could not have 
given a satisfactory answer to Melissus? Or is he merely claiming that if we take the ou mallon 
claim as the whole of the Atomists' response to Melissus, it is unsatisfactory as an argument 
on its own? 

44 Barnes's claim is on p. 101 of PP, vol. II. 
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Indeed, Aristotle's silence on the possibility that the Atomists meant to rely on 
different senses of “is” in the ou mallon claims tells strongly against Barnes's 
interpretation. Barnes argues that his construal, which relies on different 
senses of "exist," is the only one that saves the Atomists from contradicting 
themselves in the argument. But the oddity of the reading "more existent" 
that Barnes first suggests and then seeks to avoid is evidence that the claims 
of the ou mallon argument ought not to be taken as primarily existential.” 
Second, having called on the existential sense of einai to explain the differ- 
ence between the being of atoms and the being of void, Barnes abandons 
it to explain the “is no more” part of the ou mallon claim. Thus, on Barnes's 
interpretation in the short claim uù u&AXov tò 8v Ñ tò undév clivo (the thing 
is no more than the nothing) there are three senses of “is” at work, together 
with an unstated but assumed reference to reasons for existing. Surely, a more 
natural reading of the line is that to den and to meden are on an equal footing 
with respect to being, whatever that footing is.” Third, despite his rejection 
of the notion that one thing may be "more existent" than another, it is just this 
to which Barnes's reading of the argument commits him. To say that there is 
void yet it is not real is to posit a hierarchy of things that are. Yet Barnes insists 
that einai be read as existence; thus he has created a hierarchy of existence in 
which things are first said to exist (there are X's) and then ranked or assigned 
one degree of existence or another depending on whether they are or are not 
real. Finally, it is not clear that the distinction between atoms and void is to be 
cashed out solely in terms of filling or not filling space.” There is, I think, an 
interpretation of the argument that can save the Atomists from contradiction 
and that does not rely on Barnes's odd and anachronistic distinction between 
senses of existence. But before discussing that interpretation, I consider a 
different account of the Atomists' conception of void. 

David Furley stresses that for the Presocratic Atomists, atoms and void 
are both "elements" (as Aristotle will later call them) because both are 
fundamental to the theory.?* For Furley, void plays two roles in the theories of 


35 I have already argued (in Chaps. I and II) that the existential interpretation of einai is 
usually not the most appropriate in interpretations of Parmenides and indeed of Presocratic 
philosophy in general. The difficulty generated by attempting to read the ou mallon claim as 
purely existential provides more evidence for this view. As I have noted already, there is an 
existential component in Presocratic claims about what-is, but most claims about what there 
is are not primarily existential. 

36 Sedley argues that Barnes's interpretation cannot stand, because one of the points of the ou 
mallon claim is the assertion that both atoms and void are real. This is just what Barnes's version 
of the argument denies. Sedley, “Two Conceptions”; pp. 181-82. 

37 Sedley argues in "Two Conceptions" that this is not the only way to conceive the difference 
between atoms and void. Algra raises objections to Sedley's position in Concepts of Space, 
p. 42n.36, pp. 48-52. I discuss Sedley's interpretation and Algra's objections below, in Section 
3, n. 66. 

38 Furley's fullest discussion of void is in The Greek Cosmologists, 1, pp. 117-22. 


Leucippus and Democritus. First, it separates atoms from one another, 
allowing for plurality; second, it makes motion possible. Like Barnes, Furley 
sees B156 and the other ou mallon claims as the key to understanding 
the Presocratic atomist conception of void. But Furley does not find a 
distinction between two senses of existence here; rather he sees the Atomists 
as "accepting [Melissus's identification of void with nothing] and then 
making a distinction within the concept of 'nothing.' "? He identifies a 
sense of "nothing" or "not-being" in which it negates what is said. “ʻI 
hear nothing’ means ‘I am not hearing anything’ or ‘no hearing is being 
accomplished by me.'"* Mourelatos has called this the existential sense 
of “nothing.”*’ This existential sense is contrasted with another sense of 
“nothing,” in which what is meant is a negative predicate. On Furley’s 
previous example, “I am hearing nothing" in this sense means, "I hear 
sounds, but I hear nothing in particular." This is what Mourelatos has called 
the characterizing sense of "nothing."? According to Furley, Democritus 
does not claim that void is non-existent when he says that it is nothing; 
rather “it is not anything in particular." Void is a real, existent thing; it 
just is not any particular thing. Having presented this account of void, Furley 
then poses an important question: Once the Atomists admit not-being, or 
what-is-not, in the form of void, why do they not then also simply reject 
all of the Eleatic arguments about what-is-not? Why should they any longer 
be concerned to stay within the Eleatic limits on coming-to-be and passing- 
away, including changes in qualitative characteristics? In answering this 
question, Furley says more about his understanding of the atomist conception 
of void. He argues that the fundamental Eleatic claim is epistemological and 
is formulated in Parmenides B2.7—8: what-is-not cannot be known, thought, 
or uttered. According to Furley, in positing void, the Atomists do not reject 
this fundamental principle “but only modified it, in such a way that the 
dependent arguments still appeared to hold." ^ 

Nevertheless, according to Furley, the Atomists did reject some of Par- 
menides' claims about what-is-not: 


They [the Atomists] would have been compelled to deny some expressions of the 
premiss, such as "Never shall this prevail, that things that are not, are" (fr. 7.1), 
since that is precisely what did "prevail" in their conception of the void. But some 
force would still remain in “you cannot know what is not." What is not—the 


39 Furley, Greek Cosmologists, I, p. 119. 

40 Ibid., pp. 119-20. 

^! Mourelatos, “Nothing,” p. 60. 

42 Ibid., pp. 320-21; see also Moorhouse, “A Use of OT AEIX." It should be noted that 
although Mourelatos accepts many of Moorhouse's claims, he dissents from certain of his 
conclusions. 

43 Furley, Greek Cosmologists, 1, p. 120; emphasis in original. 

^^ Ibid., p. 122. 
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void—is still only the negation of whatever properties belong to what is: it is 
without properties of its own. 


On Furley's account, then, void is not non-existent; but while it exists, it 
has no positive properties and can be known only indirectly, by negating the 
properties of what-is, the atoms. As the separator of atoms and that which 
makes motion possible, void turns out to be empty space and to be a nothing 
in the characterizing sense. 

Furley is right to emphasize that the Atomists accepted Parmenides' 
arguments and to focus on the question of the nature of what-is-not at work 
in the atomist assertions that void is not-being or what-is-not and that being 
is no more than not-being. His application of the characterizing sense of 
nothing to void, thus focusing on a predicational rather than an existential 
sense of einai at work in the claim that void is what-is-not, is helpful. But 
there are difficulties in his further account of void. In claiming that void 
is to be characterized completely negatively—as “the negation of whatever 
properties belong to what is," Furley saddles the Atomists with exactly what 
he says they want to avoid: the claim that what-is-not is neither knowable 
nor sayable. For if void is just the negation of everything that being or 
what-is is, then we are immediately faced with the problem of how to know 
what is nothing at all. If no properties or nature can be attributed to void, 
it is difficult to grasp what it is about void that makes it knowable and 
sayable. Because it lacks a nature, it just is unknowable and unsayable.” 
The completely negative nature of void as Furley envisions it thus cannot 
be made consistent with Parmenides B2.7-8. Further, it is not clear that 
B7.1 (“never shall this prevail, that what-is-not is") is a version of the 
fundamental claim of Parmenides B2 (that what-is-not cannot be known, 
said, or thought) as Furley claims. For if the Atomists can legitimately 
claim that B2.7-8 is true while B7.1 is false, the latter cannot be a version 
of (or equivalent to) the former. And if B7.1 is a consequence of the 
claims of B2 (rather than a version of it), then it cannot be denied without 
denying the claims of B2.7-8. Furley claims that the Atomists "modified" 
the premise that what-is-not cannot be known or uttered, but he does not 
explain what these modifications are. On his view, it looks as though the 
Atomists rejected rather than modified the crucial Parmenidean claim. Thus, 
Furley's version of the Atomists' account of void is not satisfactory, although 
it improves on Barnes's view by stressing a predicational rather than an 
existential understanding of what-is-not in considering void, and avoiding 
a commitment to an ambiguity in einai. 


^5 Ibid., p. 122; emphasis in original. 

^6 One might think that void can be known, even though it has no character of its own. For 
one could simply negate the nature of atoms and thus grasp void. But this sort of "negative 
nature" and "negative knowledge" is ruled out by Parmenides' arguments in B8. See Section 
3, below. 
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The analyses of Barnes and Furley suggest several points that are desirable 
in an account of void and of the ou mallon statements. First, Barnes is 
right in thinking that the ou mallon claim is probably the conclusion or 
summary of a longer argument that has been lost. Second, Furley is correct 
in emphasizing the Parmenidean basis of the Atomist claims, and in arguing 
that a predicational reading of what-is-not in an analysis of void is preferable 
to an existential understanding. Third, an interpretation of the argument that 
depends on attributing different senses of einai to atoms (being, what-is) and 
void (not-being, what-is-not) should, if possible, be avoided. Finally, some 
way must be found to make sense of the ou mallon claim itself, so that it 
becomes clear just how what-is and what-is-not are shown to be equivalent. 

In the usual form of the ou mallon argument, what-is, or being (to on, 
to den) is said to be no more than what-is-not, or not-being (to mé on, to 
meéden).^' There is an interpretive point to be gained from this formulation.* 
Parmenides and Melissus had given a number of reasons to think that what- 
is-not is not real at all; according to them, then, being is more than not-being. 
Leucippus and Democritus respond with the claim that, as a matter of fact, 
being is no more than not-being. There is an argument hidden in the claim. 
Suppose that Leucippus had said that "not-being is no more than being." 
This would be surprising, as no one had thought that not-being is at all, much 
less that it is more than being is. Given the Eleatic arguments about what-is, 
the point of phrasing the ou mallon claim as it appears in Plutarch's report 
becomes clear. The force of the claim is the following: Parmenides and his 
followers have shown what it is to be; according to them, what-is-not fails to 
meet the criteria for what-is, so what-is is more than what-is-not (for what-is- 
not is not at all); being is more than not-being. But the Atomists can respond 
by showing that what-is-not, too, meets the criteria for what-is. Thus being is 
no more than not-being, for whatever arguments we have for thinking that 
being is are equally reasons for thinking that not-being is as well. 

The claim that what-is-not cannot be occurs in Parmenides B2. There the 
path of what-is-not is ruled out as a route for inquiry because it is "wholly 
inscrutable”; according to B2.7-8, “you could not know what-is-not (for it 
is not to be accomplished), nor could you point it out (oUte yàp àv yvoing 
tO ye uù óv [où yàp &vuotóv], oŬte gotoutc).“? The characteristics of 
what-is, those that guarantee its reality, appear in the signs of B8.2-4. There 
Parmenides claims that the signs on the route that it is show that what-is 


47 Matson takes the claim that what-is is no more than what-is-not as a clue in his argument 
that the ou mallon argument is meant as a facetious response to Melissus. According to Matson, 
when it is put this way, the claim reduces what-is to the level of what-is-not. 

48 Barnes denies that there is any significance in the formulation. According to Barnes, "We 
need not delay over the order of the phrases in this quotation: ‘a exists no more than b’ and 
‘b exists no more than a’ both mean no more than a and b alike exist; the relative order of a and b 
has at most a stylistic point" (PP, vol. II, p. 101). 

^9 For a fuller discussion of these issues, see Chap. 1. 
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is "ungenerated and imperishable, whole, of a single kind, unshaking and 
complete" (ic ayévntov ðv xal &vóňecðpóv &oxtv, obAov uouvovEvéc TE 
xol dtpeutc òè tédetov™” ). Whatever meets the criteria adumbrated by 
these signs is a genuine entity; failing to satisfy them disqualifies a putative 
entity. Thus, while enumerating the characteristics of what-is, the signs 
also function as tests that anything that truly is must meet. On Parmenides’ 
account, what-is-not, which can be neither said nor thought, must fail to meet 
the criteria. So, when Leucippus and Democritus insist that being is no more 
than not-being, they are not only echoing the Eleatic identification of void 
with what-is-not, but also recalling the Eleatic understanding of what it is for 
something to be. Thus, to justify their claim, they must argue that void—the 
empty, what they call not-being—can itself satisfy the Parmenidean signs 
and is both sayable and thinkable. Void must, on their view, qualify as a 
genuine entity. This would put it on the same footing with what-is and make 
it true that "being is no more than not-being." 

That this may have been the Atomists' argument is suggested by Plutarch's 
report of Democritus's use of the ou mallon claim. Plutarch is responding to 
Colotes, who, according to Plutarch, has misunderstood Democritus's uses of 
the “no more" claims and has thus falsely accused Democritus of “throwing 
life into confusion” in the Protagorean manner. Plutarch not only accuses 
Colotes of misunderstanding Democritus; he also charges him with being 
insufficiently familiar with the texts. Plutarch's specific complaint is that 
Colotes has misread our fragment B156, and to prove his point, Plutarch 
both quotes and explains the relevant bit of text. Ironically, it is likely that 
Colotes had in mind not B156, but rather whatever text it was that later 
allowed Simplicius to make the report that has come to us as 67A8 = 68A38 
= Luria 2: the shapes of atoms are no more like this than that. If this was 
actually something that Leucippus rather than Democritus said, it would 
account for Plutarch's difficulty in tracing the source of Colotes's claim. But 
it is lucky for us that Plutarch misinterpreted Colotes, for it means that B156 
was preserved." 


... when [Democritus] lays it down that the thing is no more than the nothing 
(u?] UGAAOV tò Bev 7 tò UNdev elvat), by thing he means body and by nothing 
void, and that this too [void] has a sort of nature and existence of its own («cq 
xal toútou qQÜotv xtvà xal Ondotaow [Slav Eyovtoc). 

(Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 4.1109A = 68B156 = Luria 7) 


Plutarch explains that the strange word den that appears in the quotation refers 
to atoms, while by meden Democritus meant "void." But he goes further, 
clarifying Democritus's point in saying uù u&AAXov tò ðèv Ñ TO UNdéev elvat. 


50 On tédetov see Chap. II, n. 15. 
5! On Plutarch's replies to Colotes’ objections to Democritus, see DeLacey, “Colotes’ First 
Criticism." 
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According to Plutarch, Democritus meant that void had “some nature and 
existence of its own" («otv tive xal onóotacty ilav Zyovtoc). While it 
is clear that the explanation that follows the quotation from Democritus is 
Plutarch's own (hypostasis is a word Democritus is unlikely to have used, 
but it is a natural way for Plutarch to summarize a Democritean claim that 
void is or is real), it is probable that he had available some text of Democritus 
that would justify his claim.? While it is useful to have Plutarch's account of 
the atomist uses of to den and to meden, what is particularly striking about his 
comment is that he thought that Democritus attributed some nature (physis) 
to void. But to claim that void has some nature of its own is to suggest 
that it indeed has some unchanging character and that we can know what it is. 
To have such a nature or character is what is needed to satisfy the criteria 
for what-is that are laid down in the signs and demonstrated in the arguments 
of Parmenides B8. By claiming or demonstrating a nature for void, the 
Atomists are responding to the Eleatic requirements for what-is, not simply 
by asserting the reality of what-is-not in the face of Eleatic arguments to the 
contrary, but by maintaining that what-is-not, in the form of void, qualifies 
as something that is, on the Eleatics’ own grounds. Plutarch's comment 
provides some evidence that there was an atomist argument or claim, known 
to Plutarch, that would support the assertion that void, as what-is-not, indeed 
satisfied the criteria for what-is and so could legitimately be said to have 
“some nature and existence of its own." 

The ou mallon argument, then, reported by both Aristotle (in Book I 
of the Metaphysics) and Plutarch (in the context for 68B156) provides 
evidence that the Atomists thought that void met the same criteria for 
what-is as the atoms did. Parmenides B2.7-8 insists that what-is is both 
sayable and knowable or thinkable. If the Atomists held that void satisfies 
the Parmenidean strictures about what-is, they would have to argue that void 


3? It does not appear in the extant fragments. LSJ’s first reported use of the term as meaning 
"substantial nature" is in Theophrastus, CP 5.16.4; they report an occurrence of it as meaning 
"substance" or "actual existence" in Socrates Scholasticus, HE 3.7; and as meaning "to have 
substantial existence" (hypostasin echein), LSJ give Demetrius Lacon, Herc. 1055.14. 

53 McGibbon has pointed out the folly of Plutarch making assertions about Democritus if 
he could not substantiate them, especially because Plutarch has just castigated Colotes for 
attempting to understand statements taken out of context (McGibbon, “Atomists,” p. 250). 

54 Most modern scholars have found whatever interest they have in the fragment in Plutarch’s 
identification of body (soma) with to den and void (to kenon) with to méden. As indicated above 
(n. 24), Guthrie quotes the fragment twice along with Plutarch's interpretation, but he does not 
comment on that interpretation. Barnes quotes Plutarch's explanation in the course of attributing 
two senses of "exist" to Democritus (PP, vol. II, pp. 100—101) but offers no comment on it. B156 
is not quoted at all but appears only as a reference in a footnote in KRS, and Plutarch's further 
remark is omitted by McKirahan. Makin mentions Plutarch's report of B156 as an example 
of the atomist argument that void is real; he glosses the argument as "since atoms are what is 
and void is what is not, both atoms and void exist" (/ndifference, p. 98); he quotes B156 but 
not Plutarch's comment (p. 123n.2). Algra (Concepts of Space) does not mention the passage 
at all. 
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can be said or thought. But that argument would turn on there being a stable 
nature of void, for it is such a nature that is said and thought when what-is 
is grasped or uttered. 


3. Knowing Void 


If the Atomists are to make good their claim that what-is is no more than 
what-is-not, they must show that what-is-not—void—is something that can 
be known, thus satisfying the requirements of Parmenides B2 and B3. Fur- 
ley, it will be recalled, suggested that the Atomists “modified” the claim, 
presumably to allow for knowledge of void. But what is the sort of know- 
ing that Furley has in mind here? He proposes that when Leucippus and 
Democritus identify void with not-being or with nothing, they mean that 
it is something that has no properties of its own: it is simply the negation 
of all properties of what-is.? This means that knowledge of void must be 
what might be called "negative knowledge"; void is known by first knowing 
atoms and then negating all their properties. But this is not a modification 
of Parmenides B2.7-8 and B3; it is a rejection of them. The arguments of 
Parmenides are aimed against just such negative predications—those that 
attempt to give the nature of a thing in negative terms, either directly (as 
here) or indirectly. In fragments B6 and B7, Parmenides catalogues the 
woes of those who try to know that which is not (or negative natures) by 
attempting to take a negative path of inquiry. Genuine knowing is grasping 
the positive, complete, whole, unchanging, and perfect nature or reality of 
a thing (just as the signs of B8 indicate), and those who confuse what-is 
and what-is-not, or try to know what-is-not in the sense of knowing a thing 
by knowing what it is not, are on a path of inquiry that cannot be com- 
pleted. One can claim to know a thing just in case one can state or express 
or identify just what something is, that is, just in case one can express its 
nature. It is a consequence of this view that attempting to understand 
something that is merely the negation of what-is is a futile task. Unless 
there is a genuine and positive nature of void, it simply cannot be known. 


55 Furley, Greek Cosmologists, 1, p. 122. 

56 See Chap. I, where I argued that this account of knowing is common in Presocratic 
philosophy. It is to be found in Heraclitus, whose fragment Bi announces that Heraclitus will be 
"distinguishing each thing according to its nature and saying how it is" (xaxà qóotv Outtp£ov 
Exactov xal qpátcv Oxoc Exeu. Parmenides argues that anything that constitutes the nature of 
a thing must meet certain criteria so that it can indeed be known. This notion of the knowable 
nature of a thing is also found in post-Parmenidean thought, underlying Philolaus's claim that 
all the things that are known have number. Number makes it possible to grasp and understand 
the nature of a thing; as Philolaus says, "all things that are known have number. For, without 
this, nothing whatever could possibly be thought or known" (44B4). Further, this notion of 
knowing as grasping the reality of a thing continues into Plato, who identifies knowing F with 
knowing what it is to be F. 
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A “modification” in this sense of the epistemological side of Parmenides’ 
arguments cannot succeed. 

Yet the Atomists apparently claim that void is knowable. Evidence for 
this comes from a series of fragments quoted by Sextus Empiricus: 


Anuoxpttog Šè OTE uèv avalpet 1X qatvónueva tals aicOfjoeci, xal toUtwv 
ever unåèv qalvecbar xat’ ddiferav GAA Udvov xatà ðóčav, dANnBEc ðè év 
toi; oðow Ondpyelv TÒ dxópouc elvat xal xevóv: “vduw” Yáp qnot “yhuxù 
xal vouw mixpdv, vóuo Ocpuóv, vouw (uxpóv, vóu% ypo Eteh SE &toue 
xal xevóv." (dnep (Eo) voulet pév elvat xal S0€aZetar tà alofntiá, 
oOx Eott 8 xaT’ dÀfeiav raOta, dAAG tae &toua Udvov xal TO xevóv.) ... 
xal náv gnolv "éxef| uév vuv Ott oiov Éxactov Écuv (Ñ) ovx Écuv où 
cuvieuev, noAAayf, Sedhdwtat.” £v ðè tQ nepl ibeOv “yryvooxetw te yoy” 
qnotv, “AvOownov tHde tH xavow Stt ètes dmQAAoxxat" ... èv 8& tolg 
xavóot 950 qnolv elvat Yvoocic, tijv uèv Six tæv aioOfjoeov thy 86 dà tic 
Survolac, Qv thy èv Ou vf Siavoiag Yvnolnv xoXci, npocuaptupov atf, 
TO ntot1óv cis aAnBelag xplotw, thy 8& dà t&v aioOfjoeov cxotiny dvoudTet, 
&qatpoUpevoc athe TÒ npóc Su&yvooiw tot GÀnfoUc drAxvéc. Agvet SE xatà 
Aé&w “yvauns 9€ dúo elolv iSéa1, f| ev yynain, fj è oxotlry xal oxoxinc uèv 
táðe aúunavta, Sic axoh duh yeo pada: f) SE Yvnotn, &rxoxexptuévn 
òè tality.” cita npoxplvov tij oxoting thy Yvnotnv enupépet Aéyov: “Stav f 
oxotin unrxér. Suvnta. ute Opry En’ EAattov pfe dxovew uńte ððuğoðat 
unre yevecbat ute ev tH hadoer aioðáveoðat, GAN’ &rl Aentdtepov (...)." 7 

(Sextus Empiricus, M. VII 135-39) 


Democritus sometimes does away with the things appearing to the senses and says 
of them that none appears in accordance with truth but only in accordance with 
opinion, truth among the things that are being that there are atoms and the void. 
For he says, “By convention sweet and by convention bitter, by convention hot, 
by convention cold, by convention color: in reality atoms and void” [68B125 = 
B9 = Luria 55]. That is to say, the perceptibles are thought and believed to be, 
but these things do not exist in truth, but only atoms and void do.... And again 
he says, “Now, that in reality we do not understand how each thing is or is not 
has been shown in many ways” (68B10 = Luria 55]. And in On Ideas he says, 
"jt is necessary that a person know by this rule that he is separated from reality" 
[68B6 = Luria 48]. . . . But in the Rules he says that there are two kinds of knowing, 
one through the senses and the other through the understanding. The one through 
the understanding he calls genuine, witnessing to its trustworthiness in deciding 
truth; the one through the senses he names bastard, denying it steadfastness in 
the discernment of what is true. He says in these words, “There are two forms 
of knowing, one genuine and the other bastard. To the bastard belong all these: 
sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. The other, the genuine, has been separated 
from this” [68B11 = Luria 83]. Then preferring the genuine to the bastard, he 


57 Text as in the (Teubner) Mutschmann and Mau edition of Sextus, rather than DK. 
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continues, saying, "Whenever the bastard is no longer able to see more finely nor 
hear nor smell nor taste nor perceive by touch, but something finer...” [68B11 
= Luna 83]. 


The context for Sextus’s quotations from Democritus helps to make clear the 
problem that concerns Democritus. He marks a distinction between what is 
genuine or real (atoms and void) and what appears to us or is reported by the 
senses. What appears to the senses seems to be the case but actually is only 
“by convention.” The distinction between what is genuinely true and what 
is reported and accepted by the senses can be found throughout Presocratic 
thought, from Anaximenes’ claim that the first principle of everything is air 
(13B1, B2) and its corollary that what appears to the senses to be different 
sorts of objects is really just air that has been altered by being condensed or 
rarefied, through Parmenides’ own distinction between truth and the opinions 
of mortals, down to Empedocles’ claim that the roots earth, water, air, and 
fire are genuine beings that “become” other things by running through each 
other, a process that humans class as “coming-to-be,” but which Empedocles 
insists is not itself real (although he will follow convention in using the terms 
“coming-to-be” and “passing-away”: see 31B8, B9, B11, B12). Democritus 
is quite clear that atoms and void constitute reality (etee) while everything 
else is merely the result of the commingling of atoms with one another.?? 
We cannot know phenomena because they have no nature as such to be 
known. We are removed from reality (68B6) because we cannot have direct 
access to atoms and void. All that we learn through the senses is suspect 
because the objects reported to us by the senses are literally not real but 
only conventional. Although we may believe we have knowledge gained 
through sense experience, that knowledge is not genuine, but bastard, not 
connected in the proper way with what is real and so not trustworthy.” In 
contrast, understanding (dianoia is Sextus's term; we do not know if it was 
Democritus's) connects with what is real; properly grounded in what is real, 
it is thus genuine and legitimate. It is understanding that allows us to claim 
correctly that there are atoms and void. When the senses fail us, because of 
the smallness and fineness of what is to be perceived, a finer cognitive state 
(understanding or reason) takes over and corrects the claims of the senses 
to have genuine knowledge.9 A similar account of the role of understanding 
or reason may be found in other Presocratics as well. It is to be found, for 


58 Plutarch's report of the nomds/eteé distinction also includes the claim that combination 
is by convention. See Wardy, "Eleatic," pp. 139-40. 

59 The connection between what is known and what is real gives genuine knowledge its 
legitimacy. It is precisely this lack of connection with the genuine that makes the other form 
of gnóme "bastard." 

60 Democritus's epistemology is a highly controversial topic. See Weiss, "Democritus' 
Theory" for a non-sceptical interpretation of Democritus. For a rejection of Weiss's account 
and the claim that Democritus embraced a scepticism similar to that of Sextus, see Asmis, 
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instance, in Heraclitus’s claim that grasping the logos is a requirement for 
genuine understanding, and it is certainly present in Parmenides. 

All of this suggests that atoms and void are available to thought or 
understanding, even if they cannot be grasped by the senses. Just as we 
can know that there are atoms, and what their character is, so we must also 
know that void is, and thus its character or nature. As one of the basic realities 
of the atomist system, void must be knowable in the same way that atoms are; 
if so, Leucippus and Democritus would be able to claim that the requirements 
of Parmenides B2 and B3 are satisfied. But important questions remain so 
far unanswered: just what is the nature of void? How are atoms and void 
known? 

Determining how void is known will aid in understanding the nature of 
void. The standard view of the development of atomism is that it came 
in response to Melissus’s arguments against motion. That view has been 
separately challenged by both Barnes and Solmsen.?' They propose (and I 
accept their arguments) that the first motivation for the atomist theory was a 
response to Zeno's dichotomy arguments by positing something that could 
no longer be cut or broken and so divided. This uncuttable, indivisible thing 
is the atom.” But if there is to be more than one atom, the atoms must be 
separated from one another, and this is a job done by void. Another job for 


Epicurus’ Methodology, pp. 337-48. Makin (Indifference, chap. 3, pp. 65-84) discusses the 
role of indifference arguments in Democritus's epistemology and argues for a moderately 
sceptical interpretation of Democritus's views. Taylor, in "Pleasure," argues for a moderate 
interpretation of Democritus's epistemology but believes that the theory is finally contradictory, 
both relying on and rejecting the evidence of the senses. For a discussion of the nature of soul 
and nous in Democritus, see Couloubaritsis, "Considérations." 

$! Barnes, PP, vol. II, pp. 40—75; Solmsen, "Abdera's Arguments"; see also Klowski, 
"Antwortete Leukipp." Even if Solmsen and Barnes are wrong, and Melissus is prior to the 
Atomists, it still seems likely that the fundamental impetus for atomism was Zeno's arguments 
against divisibility. 

9? A similar argument about Democritus's arguments for atoms is to be found in Makin, 
"Indivisibility" and Indifference. In Indifference, Makin posits two possible Democrituses: 
Democritus the philosopher and Democritus the scientist (pp. 9-14). The philosophical Dem- 
ocritus is not primarily concerned to formulate a theory of nature in response to Eleatic ar- 
guments (that is the business of the scientific Democritus); rather his interest is in exploring 
the nature and consequences of indifference arguments as used by Zeno. That the atoms and 
void that result from such exploration can serve as the basis of a theory of nature is a happy 
but serendipitous consequence of the philosophical Democritus's concerns. Makin seems to 
think that positing a primarily scientific Democritus saddles Democritus with views that are 
incomplete or inconsistent (particularly having to do with the status of compound objects), 
whereas this problem is mostly avoided by positing a philosophical Democritus motivated 
primarily by concern with Zenonian indifference arguments. Thus, according to Makin, it is 
more charitable to posit a philosophical Democritus and note that the theory "is going to be 
flawed in some respect" (Indifference, pp. 13-14). In contrast, Sinnige argues that the primary 
influence on Democritus was Ionian nature theory as reinterpreted by Anaxagoras. Sinnige 
asserts that the view that the atomic theory was based in Zeno's arguments about divisibility 
is "an Aristotelian corruption" (Matter and Infinity, p. 153), although he offers little evidence 
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void is to allow for motion and change in general; Zeno had, of course, argued 
against motion as well, although the arguments that specifically link motion 
and void occur in Melissus B7. If the Atomists are responding to Zeno, 
their arguments for atoms are not based on experience (“there are uncuttable 
things, so there must be atoms") but are instead based on a conception of 
what an entity that is truly indivisible must be. In the same way the argument 
for void is not based on experience ("there is motion, so there must be void"); 
such an argument would beg the question against Zeno who argues, in the 
face of experience, that motion is not possible.” Rather it, too, seems to 
be a priori. This might mean that the theoretical need for something (void) 
to separate and distinguish atoms from one another might precede the need 
for something that, it turns out, allows motion.™ It is an agreeable aspect 
of the economy of the atomic theory that void performs both tasks, but on the 
analysis presented here, void as separator of atoms is primary in the theory. 
Void as a space-occupier, albeit the emptiness in space, as suggested by 
Sedley, fits this description well. Sedley's interpretation of void turns on his 
analyses of Melissus's rejection of void in B7 and of Aristotle's identification 
of void with empty space. Sedley argues that Melissus conceives of void as 
something mixed in things rather than empty space: because Melissus has 
demonstrated that what-is has no boundaries, he would have no concern 
with empty space around what-is; rather he denies that what-is has any void 
mixed in with it, which would allow it to give way (hypochorein). This 
interpretation is consistent with the view that void is what allows things 
to be divided. Sedley notes that Aristotle, in his Physics IV discussions of 
void, attributes to the proponents of void the view that it is unoccupied space 
or place, naming Democritus as a holder of this view in the fragment On 
Democritus. But Aristotle also attributes to the Atomists the claim that void 
is what-is-not, and in the historical account in Metaphysics 1.4 985b4-10, he 
claims that the full and the empty or rare are elements, "material cause of 
the things that are" for Leucippus and Democritus. This suggests that in the 
treatment of void in Physics IV and On Democritus the identification of void 
with place is a polemical move in an argument against void rather than an 
accurate account of what Leucippus and Democritus actually claimed void 


for this position. Sinnige claims that Democritus's interests were in physics and mathematics 
rather than in metaphysics (p. 164; on p. 155 he claims that “Democritus’ theory was physics 
not mathematics"). I see no reason to insist on classifying Democritus as being primarily ei- 
ther a philosopher or a scientist. Such a distinction between philosophy and science makes 
little sense in Presocratic thought, and I think that the difficulties that Makin sees can be 
avoided. 

63 See also Melissus's arguments in B7 against void and thus against motion. 

9^ Anaxagoras and Empedocles apparently did not see the need for such a separator. On 
their theories, the various genuine entities are distinguished from one another by their differing 
characters. 

65 This would suggest that void is not primarily considered as empty space in which there are 
atoms. See n. 66, below. 
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to be. Sedley's account of void allows it to be treated as an element or 
principle (arche) in the Atomist system, and this understanding of void is 


66 See Sedley, "Two Conceptions,” pp. 175-76; 177-79. A similar evaluation of Aristotle's 
testimony about void and space or place is to be found in Inwood, "Epicurus! Concept" (see also 
Solmsen, Aristotle's System, pp. 140-42). The Sediey-Inwood analysis of Aristotle is rejected 
by Algra, who also rejects Sedley's account of Democritean void as emptiness in space. Algra 
assumes that Melissus is prior to both Leucippus and Democritus and attributes to Melissus 
the view that "not-being takes the guise of empty extension, i.e., of the void (p. 42). He then 
interprets Melissus's argument (in B7) that there is no motion because there is no void this way: 
if there were void, what-is would move into it. Thus, he says, “it is obvious that to kenon here 
stands for empty space or an empty place (p. 42). Algra does not respond to Sedley's argument 
that Aypochorein is not a "simple verb of locomotion” (Sedley, p. 178). Algra translates it as 
"move" while Sedley chooses "retreat." Algra's translation thus prejudges the issue of what 
Melissus is actually arguing against, making it natural that Algra would see void as “an external 
void into which what exists would transport itself" (Sedley, p. 178). Algra supports his argument 
against Sedley by claiming that “at any rate Melissus speaks of ‘moving info the void’ and the 
essential point seems to be that in order to make it possible for Being to move, there must 
be some place for Being to move into" (p. 43n.36). But Sedley's point is to argue against 
such an interpretation of void, and Algra's assertion that the interpretation is correct is not a 
refutation of Sedley's arguments for his own view. Algra admits that the arguments against 
dense and rare in B7 require a notion of void of the sort that Sedley defends (p. 43), but that 
would mean that Melissus would have to have two notions of void in mind in the course of 
eight or nine lines (in DK) of argument. Algra distinguishes three possible conceptions of void 
and claims that "a number of philosophers used two (or even all three) of these kinds of kenon 
promiscue" (p. 40). Algra does not discuss the roles that void plays in separating atoms and 
in the arguments for atomic indivisibility, but only its role in motion. This omission makes 
it easier to suppose that void must be equated with empty place or space or even with space 
itself. Algra also attacks Sedley's account of Aristotle on early conceptions of void. He claims 
that when Aristotle identifies void with place in Physics IV he could have had no one in mind 
other than the Atomists, and so the Atomists must have thought void was empty space. But 
he does not consider that Aristotle may have been attacking Plato's views in the Timaeus as well 
as the Atomists' conception of void. But in his account on pp. 111-13, where he discusses 
Aristotle's treatment of void in Physics IV, Algra argues that Aristotle, treating void as space, 
must have had the receptable of the Timaeus in mind; these are the same passages that Algra had 
earlier asserted must be concerned with the Atomists' conception of void. Algra here grants that 
Aristotle probably ran together several notions of void in the course of his discussion. Moreover, 
the passage in On Democritus that Algra quotes in defense of his view does not actually support 
that view. Aristotle claims that "[Democritus] assumes that underlying these [atoms], there is 
another thing, place/space (topos) which is infinite in extent. And he calls place/space by the 
following names ‘void,’ ‘nothing,’ and ‘infinite’ " (Algra's translation of 68A37 = Luria 172). 
But there is nothing in this passage that rules out the possibility that Aristotle means that what 
Democritus calls void etc., Aristotle himself would call space or place. Aristotle often expresses 
himself this way. Algra claims that Aristotle need not have made such a move because he had 
plenty of ammunition against the arguments for void; but he admits that the arguments that 
are "new" (not directed against place?) are "primarily directed against the conception of an 
‘internal void’ or void as what Sedley called a ‘space filler' " (p. 49). But this concedes the point 
to Sedley. Algra claims that there is “a brief but . . . adequate refutation of Sedley's argument" in 
Furley, Greek Cosmologists I, p. 112n.10. Furley there asserts that hypochorein “is a species 
of movement after all. The essential point is Melissus' claim that there must be some place 
where there is no being, if there is to be the possibility of local change in being." First, this 
simply asserts a claim against which Sedley argues. Second, Melissus's claim is actually that 
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just what is needed to characterize void as something with “a nature (physis) 
and existence of its own," as Plutarch claimed." Suppose the Atomists to 
have equated genuine reality with occupying space. Then, as the full and 
the empty in space, both atoms and void satisfy this criterion. Both are 
thus equally real, for both occupy space, although their natures differ: to 
be an atom is to be a full and indivisible occupier of space, to be void is 
to be that emptiness in space that separates atoms. The reality of void may be 
compared to the reality of Love and Strife in Empedocles. Love and Strife are 
genuine entities, on the same ontological level with the four roots, yet they 
differ importantly from the roots. They are forces under whose control the 
various parts of the cosmic cycle occur, and under whose aegis the mixing 
and separating of the roots takes place. While void does not play such a 
cosmic role in atomist thought, the reality of Love and Strife serves as a 
precedent: for they are genuine realities yet do not function like the other 
material entities, the roots.$* The nature of Love is to bring together unlikes 
while separating likes; Strife separates unlikes and brings together likes. 
Each thus has a whole, complete, single, and unchanging nature. Similarly, 
for the Atomists, void is that emptiness that occupies space between atoms. 
So, the full is no more real than the empty, as Leucippus and Democritus 
might say.” 

But, as far as we know, neither Leucippus nor Democritus claimed that 
the full is no more than the empty (although Aristotle’s report in Metaphysics 
L4 gives a version of the “no more” claim involving body and void). 
Rather, what is attributed to them are the claims that being is no more 


there must be something that is empty if there is to be such local change, and that what is empty 
is nothing. The issue is what is meant by “empty” and whether the “local change” to which 
Furley refers must be interpreted as locomotion into empty space, which is what he seems to 
mean by “a species of motion." Finally, Furley suggests that Sedley can give no account of 
the difference between space and an occupier of space that is not a body. Sedley suggests that 
given the particular problems that concerned the Atomists, they simply did not give such an 
analysis: "questions about the status of place, as also that of time, are higher-order metaphysical 
questions" that worried the Atomists as little as they seemed to have disturbed Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles (Sedley, “Two Conceptions,” p. 180). 

67 Sedley's comment is apt: “... anyone equating void with one of these elements should be 
predisposed to treat it as a movable entity capable of occupying whatever places are occupied by 
the compound objects of which it is part" (Sedley, "Two Conceptions," p. 177). Sedley claims 
that void is a "negative substance," a characterization that I would not endorse. 

85 Even if Love and Strife are not corporeal in the same manner as the roots, Empedocles 
seems to think they occupy space, given his comments about the placement of Love and Strife 
in the center and on the edge of the Sphere (see B35). Void receives a similar treatment in 
Philolaus: as one of the unlimiteds, void is a real thing, on which limits are set by limiters. See 
Huffman, Philolaus, esp. pp. 43-44. In Philolaus, void also serves as a separator (see Huffman, 
p. 213). 

69 Dumont suggests a more active role for void, claiming that void is both the necessary and 
the sufficient cause as well as an efficient cause of motion in early Atomism ("Les Abdéritains," 
p. 46 et passim). But his arguments for this claim are, I think, finally unsuccessful. 
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than not-being and that the thing is no more than the nothing. How is it 
that void, emptiness in space, comes to be called not-being and nothing? 
One fundamental difference between atoms and void is the role each plays 
in what passes (among human beings) for coming-to-be and passing-away. 
As we know, Democritus claimed that these are not real but are merely 
the phenomenal result of the motions of atoms. This aspect of Atomism 
is well attested in Aristotle, Theophrastus, Simplicius, and Plutarch. But it 
is the rearrangement of atoms themselves that accounts for what is called 
generation and destruction, and it is the shapes and positions of atoms that 
account for the features of compound objects. Void has no genuine role to 
play here, and there is no evidence that the Atomists thought that there could 
be coming-to-be or passing-away from, or on account of, void. But that from 
which nothing comes to be is itself nothing. So here is a sense in which 
void or the empty can be said to be nothing. But because it is an occupier 
of space and is what it is that separates atoms, this nothing is real, indeed just 
as real as body or what-is—the atoms. 

There are two possible objections to this account. First, it might be 
suggested that void indeed has a role in phenomenal things, insofar as the 
amount of void is responsible for the rarity and density of that thing and thus 
for certain of its qualities. An example of void's role here can be found in 
Theophrastus's report of the Atomist account of the difference between iron 
and lead. According to Theophrastus iron is harder than lead but lighter; 
harder because its atoms are arranged unevenly, lighter because it contains 
more void than lead. Lead, on the other hand, has less void than iron, but the 
even arrangement of the atoms makes lead easier to cut or bend. While it 
is true that the amount of void in a thing determines its density or rarity, what 
determines whether what we have is lead or iron is the arrangement of atoms 
themselves, and the shapes of those atoms." It is atoms that take the leading 
role, for without the atoms there would be no lead or iron at all. Void may 
play a secondary explanatory role in accounting for certain characteristics 
of phenomenal things, but in generation it is a passive partner, responsible by 
itself for nothing. Adding or subtracting void from the compound to change 
it would seem to make no sense, while adding or rearranging atoms would 
result in a change in the object. Second, it might seem strange that what 
accounts for the claim that void is nothing is its role (or non-role) in coming- 
to-be. If the concern is to account for the permanent nature of a genuine 
entity, generation and destruction should not be considered at all. Stable 
characters or natures belong to the realm of what-is rather than to the realm 
of becoming, and to look to the latter to explain the former seems a serious 
blunder. This objection misunderstands the point of the reference to void's 
role in coming-to-be. That role has nothing to do with understanding the 


70 Sens. 62 = part of 68A135 = Luria 369. 
7! See Mourelatos, "Anuóxpixoc." 
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nature of void, which is determined by looking at what void itself is, rather 
than any role it plays in accounting for the world reported to us by our senses. 
It is only in seeking to understand why Leucippus and Democritus call void 
“not-being” or “nothing” rather than, say, “the divisible” that generation is 
considered at all. The determination of the natures of atoms and void, and 
thus their right to be said to be genuine entities in the atomist theory does 
not depend on considerations of coming-to-be or passing-away. Thus the 
Atomists can claim that void is nothing, while claiming at the same time that 
it is, that what-is is no more than what-is-not. 

There is, then, in the claims of Leucippus and Democritus, just as in 
the Pluralist theories of Anaxagoras and Empedocles, an answer to Eleatic 
arguments and an attempt to work within an Eleatic framework, rather than a 
mere retort. But the Atomists remain vulnerable to Eleatic attack, because 
their theory requires that what-is (the atoms) can be rearranged. Without 
some commitment to the arrangement and rearrangement of atoms and void, 
the Atomists cannot account for the world that is reported to us by our senses, 
for it is the rearrangement of atoms that explains or accounts for what passes 
for coming-to-be and passing-away in the sensible world. But this whole 
system is called into question by the arguments of Melissus. 


4. Melissus on the One 


Melissus criticizes the metaphysical assumptions that underlie Pluralist the- 
ories, attacking both the Pluralism of Anaxagoras and Empedocles and the 
Atomism of Leucippus and Democritus.” Melissus argues that what-is must 
be numerically one and unlimited; his arguments, if successful, undermine 
central theses of these views. Moreover, it is a fundamental feature of 
both Pluralism and Atomism that while there is no genuine coming-to-be 
or passing-away, there can be rearrangement, either through the mixture and 
separation of the things that are (the chrémata in Anaxagoras or the roots 
in Empedocles) or through the combination and separation of atoms. The 
rejection of generation is based, as we have seen, on Parmenidean arguments 


72 As noted both in the Introduction and earlier in this chapter, placing Melissus correctly 
in the chronological order is difficult. Because the only reliable date we have for Melissus is 
the Samian defeat of the Athenian navy in 441, we have no way of knowing whether his work 
pre- or post-dates that of Leucippus and Democritus. (It is most likely that they overlapped 
one another.) By placing Melissus last in this chapter, I do not intend to beg any questions 
about chronology. Commentators are divided on whether Melissus’s arguments are aimed at 
Atomism or instead served as a motivation for the atomist theory. If Melissus comes after the 
Atomists, his assertion that void is nothing and therefore cannot be, begs the question against 
them, at least on the interpretation that I argue for in this chapter. But if Melissus predates the 
Atomists, they, while having an argument about void, do not seem to have addressed directly 
Melissus’s argument against rearrangement, although Wardy argues that they responded directly 
to Melissus on this problem. 
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for the unchanging nature of what-is, and the natures of the basic entities 
are reflections of Parmenidean arguments about the nature of what-is. The 
Pluralists and the Atomists assume that temporary arrangements brought 
about by the combination and separation of ontologically basic entities are 
acceptable because they do not involve any change in the natures of these 
entities. The chremata and the roots remain just what they are throughout the 
processes of mixture and separation and so cannot themselves be said to be 
subject to coming-to-be or passing-away. Melissus will argue that this sort 
of rearrangement is metaphysically objectionable, and that no theory that 
attempts to explain the changing world reported by sense experience through 
an appeal to unchanging entities can be successful. So Melissus's arguments 
attack the metaphysical foundations of Pluralism and Atomism, as well as 
the mechanism by which the basic entities of those theories account for the 
world reported by sense experience. 

Melissus's account of what-is differs from Parmenides' in two important 
ways. First, Melissus argues that what-is must be unlimited, as opposed to 
Parmenides' claim that what-is is limited, "held within the limits of mighty 
bounds" (28B8.26, see also B8.30—31). Second, Melissus claims that what-is 
is numerically one; indeed he calls what-is “The One" (B8). Both of these 
deviations from Parmenides' view follow from Melissus's commitment to 
the predicational unity of what-is, for his arguments show that he thought 
that only by being numerically one can what-is remain predicationally one. 
A claim reported in De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia suggests that Melissus 
follows both Parmenides and Zeno in arguing for the predicational unity of 
what-is. 


£v òè Ov Oyotov elvat návrry €i. yàp avduotoy, nÀelo Gvta oùx dv Et Ev elvat, 
GARG MOAR. (MXG 974a12-14 = 30A5) 


Being one, it is entirely alike; for if it were unlike, being several, it would no 
longer be one but many. 


The implication here is clear: the likeness and unlikeness in question ts 
similarity and difference of properties or of character.” The "several" rules 
out any other predicates: something with more than a single predicate will 


73 According to Aristotle, Parmenides claimed that what-is is one in Jogos, while Melissus 
claimed that it is one in matter, and Aristotle links the claim with Melissus's argument that 
what-is is unlimited (Metaph. 986b18-21). I shall argue that Melissus maintains that what-is 
can be one in logos (that is, predicationally one) only if it is unlimited and thus one in number. 
Melissus's commitment to numerical monism is remarked on by Schofield in KRS (p. 395): 
"When Plato and Aristotle represent monism as the principal thesis of the Eleatics ..., they 
must be reading Parmenides through Melissan spectacles." This is exactly right. 

74 Barnes (PP, vol. I, p. 208) understands homoion as “qualitatively similar,” arguing that this 
is implied by the lines that follow. Like Barnes, I accept the MXG as Melissan, without claiming 
that it gives us more than a paraphrase of Melissus's actual arguments. See also Mansfeld, “ ‘De 
Melisso.' " 
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turn out to be unlike (insofar as it has predicates F and G, and F is not identical 
to G) and thus many (because it is both F and G), in exactly the sense ruled 
out by Parmenides' arguments in B8.? So what-is must be predicationally 
one. This same type of monism appears in the opening lines of B7. There 
the claim is that any change in what-is from being all alike will result in its no 
longer being one. Melissus begins B7 by listing the characteristics of what-is: 
“it is eternal and unlimited and one and all alike" (à(6tóv &oxt xal ğnerpov 
xal £v xal Opotov r&v). That what-is must be all alike is a requirement taken 
over from Parmenides; what is unfamiliar is the claim that it is eternal and 
unlimited, and the associated claim that what-is is numerically one. In the 
proofs of B8, Parmenides had insisted that what-is has limits, is bounded, and 
is held in mighty bonds. In Parmenides’ arguments, the images of limits 
and bonds serve to underscore the completeness and stability of what-is; as 
bound and fettered it cannot gain or lose anything essential to what it is, 
nor can it be subject to those internal shifts that would be possible if its 
nature were dua] or plural. In Melissus the notion of the unlimited plays a 
similar role. The arguments that what-is is apeiron prevent internal change 
and affirm the strict single-natured character of what-is." Melissus clearly 
supposes that having a limit would undermine the strict internal unity of 
what-is. It is seemingly paradoxical that opposite notions should serve the 
same purposes in the theories of Parmenides and Melissus. The solution to 
the paradox lies in Melissus's treatment of the unlimited. 

Arguing in B2 that what-is has no beginning and no end, Melissus con- 
cludes that it has no temporal limits and is thus both eternal and unlimited.” 
The argument against an end for what-is is curious. Melissus begins by show- 
ing that what-is has no beginning. If there were some time at which it began to 
be, it would have had to come into being from what-is-not. This is impossible 
(the argument for this is in B1); so there is no beginning for what-is. If it had 
a beginning, there would also be a time at which it completes its process of 
genesis, and so there would be an end to its coming-to-be. This is the odd step 
in the argument. One expects Melissus to say that what-is has no end because 
it would then become what-is-not. But there is no argument against passing- 
away in the extant fragments (B7 claims that what-is will not perish because 


75 This is consistent with Plato's characterization of Zeno's argument at Prm. 127e1-4. It 
should be kept in mind that the “is” at work in Melissus's argument is the same as that which 
also appears in Parmenides. It is a predicational esti that reveals just what a thing is and thus 
identifies its nature. 

76 Parmenides B8.42: what-is is complete because there is an outermost limit; B8.26: it is 
immovable in the bounds of great bonds; B8.30-31: Necessity holds what-is in the limits of 
a bond; B8.49: what-is lies within the limits; B8.14—15: it is held in mighty fetters. 

™ Unlike Parmenides, Melissus does not explicitly claim that what-is is “of a single kind" 
(mounogenes Parmenides B8.4). But his claim that what-is is "all alike" (30B7) comes to the 
same thing. 

78 B4 claims that a thing having a beginning and end can be neither eternal nor unlimited. 
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it would then no longer be one; but there is no argument for this assertion). 
In a paraphrase of Melissus's arguments (the entire paraphrase occurs at in 
Ph. 103.13—104.15; the relevant lines are 103.20-21), Simplicius reports an 
argument that what-is cannot be destroyed (oUte qOaprfjoexat tò dv) because 
it cannot change into what-is-not (oŬte yàp eic tO Un Ov olóv te TO dv 
uetasdAAetv); but Simplicius does not provide a supporting quotation from 
Melissus, and there is no such argument in the surviving fragments. Having 
claimed that what-is has no beginning and no end (in the sense of an end of its 
coming-to-be), Melissus claims that it 1s unlimited. Then, in B3 he expands 
the notion to include not only temporal but also spatial unlimitedness: "but 
just as it always is, in this way too it is necessary that it is always unlimited 
in magnitude" (&AX’ Wonep čati ael, oŬtw xal tò uéyeBoc &netpov ael xp) 
£lvat)."? In B6 Melissus connects unlimitedness and numerical unity: "if it 
were unlimited, it would be one; for if it were two, the two could not be 
unlimited but would have limits against each other" (ei yàp (&netpov) er, 
£v etn &v: el yàp 860 eün, Ox äv SUvatto nerpa elvan, GA’ Exot dv nelpata 
Teds &AAnda® ). Starting from the same premise, "is or is not," Parmenides 
and Melissus arrive at different conceptions of what-is. Parmenides uses the 
denial of what-is-not to show that what-is must be unchanging and limited, 
yet the limits he imposes on what-is guarantee only the internal monogeneity 
of what-is and do not place restrictions on the number of entities that may 
possess this monogeneity. In contrast, Melissus argues that the rejection of 
coming-to-be entails that what-is is unlimited and thus numerically one.?! 
Thus, in B7 Melissus can summarize his argument so far: “In this way, 
then, it is eternal, and unlimited, and one, and all alike" (oÓxcoc oov aldi6v 
got. xol ğneipov xal Ev xoi Guowov r&v)? As B7 continues, Melissus 
goes on to claim that what-is "does not perish, nor become larger, nor is it 
rearranged, nor does it suffer pain or anguish” (xal o¥t’ àv andAOLTO OUTE 
uciZov yivowto ote uexoxocuéouo OTE AAyET OUTE &vi&tat).*? He argues 
that if any of this were true of what-is, “it would no longer be one" (et yao tt 


79 On this argument see Ross, Physics, pp. 470-73; Verdenius, “Notes,” pp. 8-10; and Reale, 
Melisso, pp. 66-104. 

80 On the text of B6, see Reale, Melisso, pp. 380-82. 

3! I took a different view of the structure of these arguments in "Zeno and Melissus,” p. 12, 
arguing there that numerical monism is logically prior to the notion of being unlimited in 
Melissus. I now think that his numerical monism is a consequence of his commitment to the 
unlimited character of what-is. The denial of void is also connected with numerical monism, 
for if what-is has extension (even though it has no thickness, as B9 asserts) and if there is no 
void to act as a separator for what-is, and all of what-is is alike in character, then there can 
exist only one such thing. 

32 Melissus's claim that what-is is eternal is also an addition to the claims that Parmenides 
had made. See the discussion in Chap. II, n. 38. 

83 The denial of pain and anguish to what-is has troubled commentators. See, for instance, 
Loenen, Parmenides, pp. 157 and 160-6]. Guthrie makes a valiant effort to explain the claim by 
treating it "as a timely reminder that in the normal belief of early Greek thought the ultimately 
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ToUTWY nácyot, OVX àv Ext Ev ein), because “if it alters, it is necessary that 
what-is would no longer be alike" (et yàp &£vepotoOxat, avayxn TO £Óv ur) 
6uotoy elvai). Thus Melissus sees a strong connection between ceasing to be 
alike and ceasing to be one; the former is offered as the reason for the latter. 
Ceasing to be alike, what-is would have changed its character and would 
no longer be just what it is; it would have become unlike itself and would no 
longer be one in character. Here Melissus follows Parmenides' claim that 
what-is must be of a single kind and cohesive (mounogenes and suneches 
Parmenides B8.4—6) and is arguing for predicational and not numerical 
monism; predicational pluralism would allow what-is to be predicationally 
many and so not all alike. But the claim that what-is cannot be rearranged 
does not seem to be adequately supported by an argument that appeals to 
unity (whether predicational or numerical). And indeed, later in B7 when 
Melissus gives the full argument against rearrangement, the argument is 
based on the claim that there is no coming-to-be, passing-away, or alteration, 
rather than on any assertions about unity: 


AAN aude uevaxoounrjva. tvuotóv: ó yàp xóauoc ó npóoÜev &ov OLX aNOA- 
Autar oŬte ó Ur &ov yivetat. Gte è ufjte npooylvetar UNdev ute amMdAAUTAL 
ute £xepotoOxat, nd¢ dv uetaxoaunfey xàv &Óvtov etn; el uev yao xt eyiveto 
Etepotov, HÒN àv xal UetaxoounGeln. (30B7) 


But neither is it feasible that it can be rearranged; for the arrangement that was 
before is not destroyed nor one that is not come to be. And since nothing comes 
to be in addition, nor is destroyed, nor alters, how could anything of the things 
that are be rearranged? For if it became different at all, it would already also be 
rearranged. 


Melissus here takes a given arrangement as something that is, and so subject 
to the Eleatic requirements on what-is. Thus, it cannot be subject to 
coming-to-be or passing-away. According to this argument, no shift in the 


real is divine and alive” (HGP, vol. II, p. 114). Barnes comments: “The next sentences [viz. those 
dealing with pain and anguish] are curiosities. . .. It is hard to believe that Melissus would have 
invented those strange theses off his own bat; yet scholars have unearthed no suitable opponent 
against whom they may have been enunciated” (PP, vol. I, pp. 216-17). But Longrigg, who 
finds a “suitable opponent” in Empedocles, suggests that the argument that feeling pain is 
incompatible with completeness might be directed against Empedocles, “who seems to have 
held that pain was caused by the aggregation of elements alien to the composition of a body” 
(“Elements,” p. 113n.44). 

84 There is no reason why that which is only numerically one could not have more than one 
character, for a single thing may have many properties. See Solmsen, “Eleatic One,” esp. p. 141. 
Solmsen rightly points out that the subject of the arguments is what-is; but because he thinks 
that the only monism possible is numerical monism, he proposes removing the hen from this 
line in B7 and from Simplicius's summary at in Ph. 104.1—2 (see pp. 141—44). 

35 See, for instance, Wardy, "Eleatic Pluralism," p. 130: "Rearrangement of what is con- 
travenes the ban on existential change, if a configuration is a thing over and above, distinct 
from, the entities constituting it." 
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arrangement of the Empedoclean roots, the Anaxagorean chrémata, or the 
atoms is possible. Mixture and separation, fundamental mechanisms for the 
Pluralist and Atomist theories, are therefore ruled out on the very grounds that 
the Pluralists and Atomists had used to claim that their fundamental entities 
could count as what-is and so meet the Parmenidean criteria. Melissus's 
treatment of rearrangement is thus one of his strongest arguments against the 
current pluralistic theories. 

Melissus’s arguments are not simply an echo of Parmenides; he is not 
an uncritical follower of Parmenides or a mouthpiece for a unified Eleatic 
position. B7 and B8 show that Melissus is pursuing his own version of 
monism (a version that includes both numerical and predicational monism) 
and, at the same time, arguing against post-Parmenidean Pluralist accounts 
of what-is. B8 argues that a theory based on a plurality of Parmenidean ones 
cannot succeed in explaining the world as reported by our senses: 


UEYLOTOV LEV OUV orjieiov OUTog ó Aóvoc, Gti Ev uóvov Zatw: dtàp xoi táðe 
anuel. ei yàp Av noAAé, toladta yeh xOxX elvat, oldv nep Eyw nut tò Ev 
elvat. ei yàp Eott yf xal ÜBop xal dtp xal nlp xoi olbnpoc xal ypuoóc, 
xai tÒ uév Qàov to Se veÜvnxóc, xal uéAav xal Aeuxóv xal tà GAAa, Goa 
gaaiv oi &vOpo no. civar dan, ci 87] taÖta Zot, xal huels ópBoc GpHuev 
xal dxoóouev, elvat yor Exaatov roto0xov, olóv nep 10 npõtov EboEev fjuiv, 
xal ur) uexanintetv UNdé viveoOat Etepolov, &ÀAXX del eivat Exaotov, oióv nép 
Eottv. vOv É gauev ópBGc óp&v xal dxovew xal cuviévar boxe 9€ ulv tó 
te Oepuóv uxpdov yivecbat xal tò Puxedv Ocpuóv xoi tò oxAnpóv uaXO0axóv 
xai tò uaAB8axóv oxAnpdv xal tò CHov anofvioxew xal ex uù COvtoc yiveoBar 
xai TATA nåvta £xepotoG00at, xoi ë uw Av te xol 6 vOv oùðèv Opolov eivat, 
GAN’ 6 te aldnpog oxAnpóc &Ov 7 BoxtAo xatatpiBecAat Ópoupéov, xal 
Xeuads xal A(füoc xal &AXo G tt ioyupóv doxet eivai n&v, EE USatde te YŠ 
xai Albos yiveoðar ...8” od toivuy tatita GA Ao; ÓpoAoYei. Qapévotc Yàp 
eivat toÀAX xal didia xai edn te xal loyùv Éyovta, návxa éteporoŬoðat huv 
ðoxel xal petanintetw x tol Exdotote dpwuévov. SfAov tolvuv, StL oÙx 
òps Eweduev ovsé exetva noÀAX OpOGc ðoxel civar où yàp dv METÉTNLTTEV, 
el AnI jv 4AN Hv oldv nep ed6xer Exactov toioŬtov. tod yàp edvtac 


86 The argument against rearrangement in 30B7 is followed (after the discussion of pain and 
suffering) by Melissus’s argument that because none of what-is is empty there is no motion. The 
rearrangement argument also rules out motion, but the two arguments are independent. Indeed, a 
Pluralist like Empedocles can claim that “of the whole none is empty” (B14; Inwood claims that 
B14 is a paraphrase rather than quotation; Wright does not include it in her collection) and 
that his account of mixture and separation (the running through one another of the roots) needs 
no void. The roots can shift about among themselves without, apparently, needing void. By 
providing the rearrangement argument against motion, Melissus can thus respond to Pluralist 
mixture claims without having to invoke the impossibility of void. 

37 The following phrase (ote oupBalver ute ópàv rte ta Svta yıvóoxew) is omitted, 
as it seems to be in the wrong place. Barnes suggests that it is a “marginal gloss written in a later 
jargon” (PP, vol. II, p. 340n.3). 
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&ÀnBtvoO xpeiocov oó08Év. Hy S€ ueranéor, TO uèv òv anwdAeto, TO SE oùx 
gov yéyovey. oUtw¢ obv, el NOAA cin, Totadta yer elvat, olóv nep tò Ev. 
(B8) 


This argument, then, is the greatest sign that only the One is; yet there are also 
these signs. For if there were a many, it is necessary that they be just as I say 
the one to be. For if there is earth and water and air and fire and iron and gold, 
and something is living and another dead, and dark and light and all the other 
things, as many as people say to be true, if indeed these things are and we see 
and hear correctly, it is necessary that each of these should be just as they first 
seemed to us and must not change or become different, but each must be just as 
it is. Now we say that we see and hear and understand correctly; but it seems 
to us that the hot becomes cold and the cold hot, and the hard [becomes] soft 
and the soft hard, and the living dies and comes to be from what is not living, 
and that all these things undergo change and that which was and which now is 
are in no way the same; but iron, being hard is worn down by the touch of a 
finger, and [so too] gold and stone and anything else that seems to be strong, and 
earth and stones come to be from water; ... Now these things do not agree with 
one another. For we said that there is a many, being eternal and having forms 
and strength, yet they all seem to us to alter and to change from that which we 
see each time. So then, it is clear that we do not see correctly nor that those 
many seem correctly to be; for they would not change, if they were true, but 
each would be such as it seemed to be. For nothing is stronger than what is true. 
And if they changed, what is would be destroyed and what is not would come 
to be. In this way, then, if there were a many, they would have to be just such 
as the one is. 


The opening and closing claim of the argument, that if there were a many, 
they would have to be such as the One is, might be taken as a recognition 
on Melissus's part that a plurality of ones (on the model of Pluralism or 
Atomism) is possible. But the core of the argument shows that this is not 
Melissus's view. The point of the argument is to undermine any claim that 
the senses are reliable in pointing to how things really are. The Pluralists may 
think that they can begin with a plurality of ones and explain the sensible 
world in a way that makes the world reported by sense experience both 
subject to rational explanation and a sign of what-is. But Melissus argues 
that the requirements on what-is are such that no plurality of ones that 


88 See, for instance, Schofield in KRS, p. 400: "This conclusion, intended by Melissus 
as a reductio ad absurdum of belief in a plurality of things, was accepted by the Atomists 
and made into another fundamental thesis of their system." KR adopted the same view. 
McKirahan notes the difficulty of reconciling the claim with Melissus's arguments for the 
uniqueness of the One but claims that a "restricted view of the properties of what is may 
have played a role in the formation of ancient atomism" (Before Socrates, p. 300). Guthrie 
is sceptical that the Atomists took B8 as a model but concedes the possibility (HGP, vol. II, 
pp. 117-18). 
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mix and separate can meet them. Suppose that we perceive correctly. No 
change from our first perception can then be possible, for the ‘‘ones” that 
we perceive cannot, on Melissus’s earlier arguments (in B7), be subject to 
change. But we perceive change (both qualitative change and coming-to-be 
and passing-away). Then either our senses are untrustworthy or the entities 
we perceive actually do undergo change and cannot be genuine entities. If 
so, they fail as a metaphysical basis for the sensible world. Empedocles 
defends sense experience in B3, and he treats some sensory phenomena 
as witnesses to the reality and nature of the four roots and of love and 
strife (in B21), while Anaxagoras thinks that appearances are a sight of the 
unseen (B21). The Atomist attitude to sense perception is more complex, but 
Democritus apparently argues for some degree of trust in sense experience, 
as long as it is recognized that what we sense is “by convention.” Questions 
about the reliability of sense experience aside, the real force of Melissus’s 
claim in B8 is that there can be no rational explanation of the sensible 
world, if by that is meant an explanation that is ultimately based in genuine, 
Parmenidean entities, having an unchanging, unified nature.? Melissus’s 
argument suggests that were there such an explanation, there would have 
to be a link between the realm of the permanent entities and the world of 
change reported by sense experience. But no link is possible that would 
allow the genuine entities to be unchanged while the sensible world changes. 
Either both what-is and the world change, or neither changes. But both 
halves of the disjunct are impossible. The assertion of those who adopt a 
plurality of ones that the changes in the sensible world are not real but only 
apparent thus fails; for the apparent change is accounted for by mixture and 
separation of the basic entities, which contravenes the Melissan argument 
(in B7) against rearrangement. The claim that “if there were a many, it would 
have to be as the One is” is destructive of attempts to link the worlds of 
being and becoming. First, it is crucial to Melissus’s arguments that the One 
not only satisfies Parmenidean criteria for what-is, it is also unique (shown 
by the arguments that what-is is unlimited in both time and extension” 
); obviously no plurality will satisfy this demand. Second, the argument 
against rearrangement will prevent the mixing and separating that is crucial 
to any pluralistic theory.” 


89 For an analysis of the argument that stresses its attack on perception, see Barnes, PP, 
vol. I, pp. 298-302. 

90 [n addition to arguing that the One must be unlimited in extension, Melissus also argues 
that it must have no body. If it had thickness, he claims in B9, it would have parts and would 
therefore not be one. The attributions of both extension and incorporeality to the One have 
puzzled commentators. I discussed this issue in "Eleatic Monism,” pp. 14-18, arguing that the 
two claims are not incompatible. 

?! The argument against rearrangement would also undermine the cosmology of Parmenides' 
Doxa as well. But insofar as Melissus is committed to both predicational and numerical monism, 
he would also have other objections to the Doxa. 
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The Pluralists and Atomists attempted to make inquiry into the nature 
of things consistent with Eleatic arguments about what-is. Anaxagorean 
chremata, Empedoclean roots, and the atoms all satisfied requirements for 
what-is formulated first by Parmenides, and then by Zeno. These theories 
share not only a commitment to the predicational monism of Parmenides, 
but also a recognition of the strength of the Eleatic arguments against the 
reality of coming-to-be and passing-away. lt is the latter that motivates 
the commitment of all three theories to mixture and separation in order to 
explain what the senses report as generation and corruption. As long as these 
mixings and separatings do not result in real coming-to-be or destruction or 
disturb the single, stable natures of the fundamental entities, the Pluralists and 
Atomists are confident that Parmenidean requirements have been satisfied, 
while, at the same time, a rational account of the world of the senses can 
be given. But by claiming that an arrangement of Eleatic entities must 
itself be considered a thing that cannot be generated or destroyed, Melissus 
challenges an assumption at the core of Pluralistic theories. If there is to 
be a rapprochement between Eleatic metaphysics and scientific inquiry, 
Melissus's arguments must be disarmed.” 

R.B.B. Wardy has argued that scattered claims in the testimonia show that 
a disarming response was given by the Atomists.?? Melissus's rearrangement 
objection depends on the claim that an arrangement of genuine entities itself 
counts as something that is generated and destroyed. But there can be no 
such coming-to-be or passing-away, so there can be no arrangement and 
rearrangement of the things that are. The argument thus does away with the 
pluralist and atomist explanations of how it can seem that things come to 
be and pass away in the world reported to us by the senses. A response to 
Melissus would be to deny the reality of such arrangements. The Atomists 
can claim that what seems to be an arrangement of atoms into a sensory object 
is itself just an arbitrary separation from the background of atoms and void. 


?? There is also the problem of Melissus's commitment to numerical monism. If the Atomists 
are indeed responding to Melissus, they give no evidence of being threatened by his assertion 
that there is only one thing. Melissus's argument for the conclusion that The One is the only thing 
there is depends on his claim that what-is must be unlimited. This claim is in turn grounded 
in the B2 argument that what-is has no beginning and no end. But that argument is invalid 
because it equivocates on the notion of an end. Thus the Atomists could avoid Melissus's 
numerical monism while being seriously concerned about his other arguments about the nature 
of what-is, which are based on Parmenides' predicational monism about natures (which the 
Atomists accept). 

93 For a full discussion, including both the metaphysical and epistemological ramifications 
of this response to the problem of rearrangement, see Wardy's "Eleatic Pluralism." See also 
Makin, Indifference, section 3.3 (pp. 65-84), “Indifference and Epistemology” for a discussion 
of the epistemological side of the problem. In adopting the view he does of the "by convention" 
claims in Democritus, Makin does not, I think, allow the rearrangement argument sufficient 
force. For instance, in his comments on p. 79, he is willing to treat as real certain aspects of 
atomic cosmology that the view discussed here would treat as conventional. 
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Such a separation of atoms into a tree, or a dog, or even into earth, air, fire, or 
water, is, in the Atomists’ terminology, conventional. Two testimonia suggest 
that the Atomists took this step. Diogenes Laertius reports in his summary 
of Democritus’s views that “the first principles of the whole are atoms and 
void; all the other things are apprehended by belief" (Aoxet 8 aot téde° 
dpyas etvar tv OXcov dróuouc xal xevóv, te 8’ HAAG návta vevoutobat 
Diogenes Laertius, Lives IX.44 = 68A1 = Luria 93). And Plutarch gives 
a version of the “by convention” fragment that includes combination: “color 
is by convention and sweet by convention and combination by convention” 
(td yàp vóu« xpoy civar xal vóuo yALxd xal vóuw oúyxptoty Plutarch 
adv. Colot. 8 1110 E = Luria 61). Wardy sees this response to Melissus's 
argument as the primary motivation for the Atomist theory.” But this places 
too much emphasis on a single argument of Melissus, which is itself based in 
broad Eleatic concerns about the nature of theoretically basic entities, about 
coming-to-be and passing-away, and about issues that develop from these 
fundamental concerns. I suspect that Atomism developed as a response to 
a cluster of Eleatic problems, including Parmenides' account of the nature of 
what-is, Zeno's arguments about division, and Melissus's concerns to deny 
the empty and to challenge Pluralist theories of mixture. There is a sense 
in which it is not surprising that the Atomists should give such an answer to 
Melissus's argument. This account of the status of mixture and arrangement 


% Diogenes specifically mentions fire, water, air, and earth as compounded of atoms—&é£ 
&txóuov twv OVaTHATa (IX.44). See also Aetius IV.9.8 = 67A32 = Luria 95. 

95 Plutarch's comments, and the similar claims about convention reported by Galen (B125) 
and by Sextus (B9) are usually treated primarily as epistemological claims. But if Democritus 
were responding to Melissus's argument about arrangement and rearrangement, the epistemo- 
logical claims would ultimately be based on and secondary to metaphysical principles that are 
rooted in atomist worries about Eleatic arguments. 

96 Wardy is aware of a difficulty in maintaining that this response to Melissus is a primary 
motivation for Atomism: the dearth of textual evidence. He discusses the problem and concludes 
that the ancient authorities "fail accurately to express the actual nature of atomic metaphysics 
and epistemology because they take it very much for granted that the core tenet of Eleaticism, 
the impossibility of real change, is a dead letter" ("Eleatic," p. 141). While Wardy's comment is 
apt (and useful to keep in mind when considering later ancient discussions of Parmenides and 
post-Parmenidean thought), I do not think that it will bear as much weight as it must on his 
view. But if we see Atomism as a response to a group of Eleatic problems, and not to just a 
single Eleatic argument, the evidence that Wardy cites shows atomist concern with Melissus's 
argument about rearrangement as yet another motive for the theory. Wardy does not, apparently, 
accept that all the Pluralist theories share this feature in their response to Parmenides' arguments 
in Alétheia, although he comes close to adopting this position when he writes that “the mutability 
of all combinations renders them unreal" (“Eleatic,” p. 140). By “all combinations” he seems to 
mean all combinations of atoms. But the remark could apply equally well to combinations of 
the roots in Empedocles or to the particular mix of the chremata in Anaxagoras that is called 
“a human being." The case of the chremata is more complicated because they are themselves 
real. But the unclarity about the status of organisms makes it possible to see such a move in 
Anaxagoras (though | do not mean to claim that Anaxagoras himself conceived of his claim 
about mixture and separation in B17 in exactly this way). 
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is inherent in all pluralistic responses to Parmenidean arguments about the 
impossibility of coming-to-be and passing-away. Parmenides himself had 
argued that nothing that is genuinely real can be generated or destroyed, 
and Melissus’s argument is simply a version of that argument applied to the 
myriad mixtures and separations by means of which the Pluralists attempted 
to account for the evidence of the senses in a metaphysically responsible way. 
None of these theories asserts or even requires that these mixtures be real. 
Indeed the fact that they are temporary guarantees that they cannot be counted 
as genuine entities. This is inherent in Anaxagoras B17 and Empedocles B8, 
both of which reject coming-to-be and passing-away and replace them with 
mixture and separation. If the mixtures are only temporary they cannot count 
as genuine entities (recognized by Empedocles when he calls the results of 
such mixtures “mortal things”). But the Pluralist failure to stress this fact 
about the mixtures, and their readiness to treat the products of such mixture 
as quasi-entities leaves them vulnerable to Melissus’s argument and opens 
the way for the more radica] atomist response.” 


97 A virtue of Wardy’s account of the atomist response is that a new arrangement of atoms 
is reduced to spatial changes and "these spatial relations are not themselves dvta” (“Eleatic,” 
p. 130). This is an improvement on the Pluralist account, but there is no textual evidence that 
such a claim was made explicitly by the Presocratic Atomists. 
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Final Remarks 


THIS STUDY has argued that Parmenides positively influenced later Pre- 
socratic theories of what there is. His arguments affected two aspects of 
these theories: the metaphysical principles adopted by the Pluralists and 
Atomists, and the models of mixture and separation that they postulated to 
explain what appears as change in the world reported by the senses. These 
two aspects are closely related. What-is can neither come to be nor pass 
away, and so what seems to the senses to be such change must, in a rational 
account of the world, be explained by some other mechanism, such as the 
mixture and separation of ungenerated and unchanging real entities. I have 
argued that the metaphysical principles adopted by later Presocratics come 
from the arguments of the Alétheia (and the further arguments based on them 
developed by Zeno and Melissus), while the model of mixing and separating 
is based on the cosmology developed in the Doxa of Parmenides’ poem. 
Parmenides argued that anything that genuinely is must meet certain criteria, 
which he elaborates in B8. Such an entity must not be subject to coming-to-be 
Or passing-away, must be unchanging, must be a complete and perfect whole, 
and must be single in nature (and so indivisible). As I argued in Chapter II, 
these characteristics of what-is are interrelated, and all follow from the 
fundamental krisis “is or is not?” Something that meets these requirements is 
a genuine entity and can serve as a basic component in a cosmological theory, 
or a theory that explains the world as reported to us by the senses.’ Despite 
the radical differences between the theories of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, 
and the Atomists, all share a metaphysical outlook that can be traced back to 
Parmenides. That theories so different should share metaphysical principles 
so fundamental is evidence of the great importance of Parmenides, and the 
strength of his legacy. But that legacy extends further. In this final chapter, I 
consider two other Presocratic philosophers whose theories were, I think, 
also affected by Parmenides' arguments: Philolaus of Croton and Diogenes 
of Apollonia. Finally, I close with some comments on the Eleatic influence to 
be found in Plato's Theory of Forms, influence that justifies the claim that 
Plato was the last Presocratic. 


! Parmenides' claim, as I have interpreted it, is that to be a genuine entity a thing must meet 
the requirements set out in 28B8. According to the story I have told here, Zeno and Melissus 
have both argued for certain modifications or interpretations of Parmenides' claims, placing 
new restrictions on a fundamental entity. 
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1. Philolaus of Croton and Diogenes of Apollonia 


Philolaus and Diogenes were probably contemporaries, belonging to the last 
generation of Presocratic thinkers, which also included Democritus. They in- 
herited a range of philosophical problems and assumptions that can be traced 
back to Parmenides, although in the case of Philolaus, the Pythagorean influ- 
ence is also strong. Carl Huffman has argued that while Philolaus was indeed 
a Pythagorean, he should also be seen as a traditional Presocratic thinker, 
whose interests resemble those of other post-Parmenidean philosophers.’ 
Huffman argues that Parmenides’ influence on Philolaus was primarily epis- 
temological, but I think that metaphysical influences can also be found, 
and that both work together with Pythagorean doctrine to shape Philo- 
laus’s views.’ Philolaus's fundamental metaphysical claims can be found 
in fragment 1: 


& pats 8’ ev xà xóouw doudyOn €& dnelowv te xal napaivóvtov xal Grog (ó) 
xócuoc xal xà Ev AUTG návTA. (44B1) 


Nature in the kosmos was fitted together out of unlimiteds and limiters, both the 
kosmos as a whole and all the things in it. 


The fundamental things of the cosmos are the limiters and the unlimiteds; it is 
their “fitting together” that constitutes both the world order of the kosmos and 
everything in that ordered world. Philolaus says little about the limiters and 
the unlimiteds and gives no specific examples in the extant fragments. But, 
according to Aristotle, the Pythagoreans claim that "the universe is one and 
that it drew in from the unlimited time, breath, and void" (Aristotle fr. 201 
[Rose] = 58B30). Huffman argues that Aristotle is here referring to Philolaus 
and makes a good case for thinking that time, breath, and void are examples 
of unlimiteds.* Another possible example of an unlimited is sound, which 
is limited to produce musical tones. Whatever the exact range of limiters 


? Huffman, Philolaus, esp. pp. 49-53. My account of Philolaus is heavily indebted to 
Huffman's work, and I follow his texts throughout. I accept Huffman's judgments about which 
fragments attributed to Philolaus are genuine. 

3 Ibid., p. 67. 

^ ]bid., pp. 43-44. Huffman suggests that B7, which says that "the one in the middle of the 
sphere, the hearth” was the first thing to be fitted together, refers to the central fire mentioned 
in Al6 and A17 and gives us the example of an unlimited, fire, being fitted together with a 
limiter, “the middle of the sphere" (ibid., pp. 41-42). Barnes suggests that the unlimiteds are 
"unformed stuffs" (PP. vol. II, p. 86). Huffman points out that Aristotle fr. 201 (Rose) indicates 
that while stuffs probably are unlimiteds, the class also includes continua, such as time and 
void. It is unclear just how Philolaus conceived of void, since there are no extant fragments that 
mention it, and there are few references in the doxography. At Ph. 213b24—25 Aristotle claims 
that the Pythagorean view is that void is a separator, and this is consistent with the atomist 
conception of void as that which separates atoms and so accounts for the division of sensible 
bodies. 
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and unlimiteds, B2 makes it clear that both are necessary as beginning points 
in the theory, and B6 provides some information about their ontological 
status: 


nepl S€ PUatog xal àppoviac Góc Eyet & UEV ato vOv npayuátwv dibioc Eaou 
xal aot uv & qUotc Delay te xai oux dvOponivnv £vb£yetat YvOotv tAv ya ñ 
Ott oÙ% oióv T’ ýy o00evl xv &Óvtov xal Ytyvooxouévov by’ àuóov YeyevrjaDa 
ur) Onapyovoug ta éctoO0c THV npayuátwv, €& àv cuvéota 6 xóoyuoc, xal 
t&v nepatvóvtov xal tæv anelowy. Enel SE tal doyal Un&eyov ovy Opnoiat 
ovd’ dudpvAct Eooat, Tv, adUvatov fic xa avtai¢ xoounBAval, e uy &puovia 
ENCYEVETO WTIVIAY dv xpóno EYEVETO. (44B6.1-9) 


Concerning nature and harmony it is like this: the being of things, which is eternal, 
and nature itself, admit of divine and not human knowledge, except that it was 
not possible for any of things that are and are known by us, to come to be, without 
the prior existence of the being of the things from which the kosmos was put 
together, both the limiters and the unlimiteds. And as these principles existed, 
being neither alike nor of the same kind, it would have been impossible for them 
to be ordered, if harmony had not come upon them, in whatever way it came 
to be. 


Philolaus begins by asserting that humans cannot have complete knowledge 
of things that are fundamental. The claim seems to be that we are limited 
to complete knowledge of only those things within our experience. In this 
he echoes the views of both Xenophanes (21B34) and Alcmaeon (24B1). 
Divine things (including the eternal natures of things) are known by divine 
minds but not human ones. Human knowledge can justifiably extend only 
to claims about what must be the case in order for the kosmos as we can 
know it to be such as it is. Here Philolaus adopts the same view that 
Anaxagoras took in 59B21: appearances are a sight of the unseen, insofar 
as they give us evidence that must be accounted for, and insofar as we 
can say what must be true in order that the appearances be such as they 
are. Three sorts of things must have preceded the coming-to-be of this 
kosmos: limiters, unlimiteds, and a principle of harmony that would fit them 
together. Philolaus's claim that they must have existed before the kosmos 
was "put together" suggests that limiters and unlimiteds (and the principle 
of harmony itself) are permanent and immutable in themselves, although 
they may be joined in various ways by harmonia to produce the features 
of the kosmos. In this way they are comparable to the roots of Empedocles 
or the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus and satisfy the Parmenidean 
requirement that what-is be unborn and unchanging. Yet it may seem that 
Philolaus departs from the Parmenidean model in one crucial way. In B6 he 
denies that human minds can grasp the natures of the beginning principles of 
limiters and unlimiteds: "the being of things, which is eternal, and nature 
itself admit of divine and not human knowledge." It is a central tenet of 
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the Parmenidean system that the fundamental entities must be knowable; as 
Parmenides B3 puts it, “the same thing is for thinking and for being.” Thus, 
insofar as Philolaus denies that such knowledge is available to human beings, 
he seems to stray rather far from Parmenides’ basic principles. But this is 
merely an appearance of difference with Parmenides rather than a genuine 
disagreement. Philolaus does not commit himself to the claim that the limiters 
and unlimiteds cannot be known at all. Rather, the basic principles are 
knowable by the divine, just as Anaxagoras's chremata are known by Nous 
itself. Human understanding can grasp that there must be such permanent 
realities, and we must know what it means to be an unlimited thing or a 
limiter, even if we are incapable of fully understanding their natures. So 
the Parmenidean requirement that genuine entities must be knowable is met. 
So far, then, Philolaus is in accord with Parmenidean arguments about what 
there is.° 

Nevertheless, there is a departure from Parmenides and the systems based 
on his principles that have been examined so far. Parmenides had claimed 
that what-is is knowable or graspable by understanding, and that what is 
genuinely knowable is what genuinely is. Objects in the world reported to 
us by our senses are the result of the combination and separation of fun- 
damental and genuine entities, and to the extent that they are grounded in 
what-is, they are capable of being understood. But these objects are not, 
strictly speaking, knowable, because they are the impermanent results of 
mixture. Philolaus suggests that sensible things, resulting from the combi- 
nation of limiters and unlimiteds according to a principle of harmonia, can 
be known. 


xol návta ya pXv Tà vYtyvooxóueva dpiOuóv Éxovrt. ob yàp ottàv (olóv) t€ 
oudsev ote vorffiuev ote yywabhuev &vev xoóto. (44B4) 


And indeed all things that are known have number. For without this nothing 


whatever could be understood or known.* 


I take it that ta gignoskomena, “the things that are known,” refers to things 
that can be known by human knowers. This is supported by B5, which claims 


5 See Huffman's commentary on B6 in Philolaus, esp. pp. 124-29. Huffman argues that 
Philolaus "denies the possibility of any knowledge of an ultimate reality such as the Eleatics 
were searching for" (p. 127), although he modifies this claim somewhat in arguing that we 
can know that limiters, unlimiteds, and the principle of harmonia must be real. This, I think, 
does constitute genuine knowledge on the Parmenidean model. Because Philolaus argues that 
whatever is known must have number, and "pure" limiters and unlimiteds do not, the limiters 
and unlimiteds could not be known just in themselves, at least by human minds. B6 seems to 
suggest that a divine mind could grasp the nature of a pure unlimited or limiter. 

6 For the translation of odte vonffuev ote YvooÜrjuev as “understood or known," see 
Huffman, Philolaus, pp. 176-77. Huffman argues (convincingly, I think) against Nussbaum that 
gignóskein does not necessarily refer to a successful cognitive activity. See Nussbaum, “Eleatic 
Conventionalism,” with Huffman's comments (Philolaus, pp. 116-18). 
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that there are two “proper kinds” (idia eidé; the translation is Huffman’s) of 
number, odd and even, and that “each thing itself” shows this by signs.’ The 
things here referred to must be sensible objects, which are the result of the 
combinations of limiters and unlimiteds according to a certain harmonia, 
which gives a ratio that can be expressed numerically.’ Because sensible 
things exhibit numerical ratios that can be grasped by the mind, they are 
knowable. Understanding something is understanding how it is structured, 
and the numerical ratio that describes the relations of limiters and unlimiteds 
in a thing just is that structure. Although the individual thing itself may 
not be permanent or otherwise meet Parmenidean criteria for what can be 
known, these mathematical relationships, which constitute the structures of 
sensible things, do satisfy Parmenides’ demands. Thus, knowledge of the 
world reported to us by our senses can be secured, even though the items in 
that world are not unchanging complete wholes of a single kind.’ By linking 
knowledge of the sensible world to knowledge of unchanging mathematical 
relations, Philolaus apparently avoids the problem that Melissus had sketched 
in 30B8. There Melissus had argued that basic entities in any theory must 
"be such as I say the One is”—-et if the senses are reliable, things in the 
sensible world change and so cannot be properly linked to unchanging basic 
entities. Thus, the senses cannot be reliable, and we cannot be justified in our 
claims about the plurality of things in the world reported to us by the senses. 
Philolaus responds that, as long as sensible objects "have number,” that is, 
exhibit a rational structure that can be determined mathematically, they can 


7 For a discussion of B5— both its textual difficulties and its interpretation—see Huffman, 
Philolaus, pp. 177—93. 

8 For a thorough discussion of the issue of number and ratio, see Huffman, Philolaus, 
pp. 54-77. 

? Huffman argues that mathematical relations meet most of Parmenides' criteria: "It seems 
quite plausible to argue that [they] ... did not come into existence at any point, nor will ... 
pass away. Similarly, there seems little problem in saying that mathematical relationships are 
unchangeable. Further, since mathematical relationships are completely determinate, they are 
perfect in Parmenides' sense of being complete and not deficient" (Philolaus, p. 68). Huffman 
sees difficulties in claiming that a mathematical relationship is xuneches (continuous), but 
suggests that this requirement may be linked with numerical monism and so will be ignored 
by Philolaus insofar as he wishes to adopt numerical pluralism. But if "continuous" is linked 
with being a whole of a single kind, there is no problem in seeing mathematical relations as 
each being of a single kind, because each supposedly has a character that is the same in all cases. 
Moreover, as we have seen, Pluralism is not a difficulty. For another account of structure in 
Philolaus, see Schrenk. 

10 If we divide a string on a monochord instrument in two, we produce an octave, which 
thus has the numerical ratio 1:2. Sound can also be divided into other proportions, to produce 
other musical intervals. When the tuning of the monochord is changed, it might seem that the 
mathematical relation of 1:2 has been destroyed and replaced by some other ratio. But this 
is not the case. The particular sound produced by that tuning at that time has indeed ceased 
to be, but the nature of that note (as we might call it), as an instance of the ratio | :2 remains the 
same and can be reproduced by restoring the ratio. 
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indeed be known, no matter that they are impermanent.'' For, although the 
sensible thing itself is subject to change, the structure is permanent and 
unchanging in just the right way. Philolaus here uses epistemological princi- 
ples derived from Parmenides to disarm a conundrum posed by Melissus. 
So, despite his particular interest in mathematics and structure, and his ap- 
parent commitment to the Pythagorean way of life, which distinguish him 
from the other post-Parmenidean thinkers I have discussed, Philolaus shares 
with them certain interests in the fundamental nature of the world and the 
form and limits of human knowledge. In developing these interests he shares 
with the Pluralists and the Atomists basic metaphysical and epistemological 
assumptions that can, I believe, be traced to Parmenides and to problems 
raised by the later Eleatics. 

Diogenes of Apollonia would seem to be the later Presocratic most 
influenced by Eleatic arguments, for he insists that there is but a single 
basic entity, air, which, by altering, accounts for all the variety reported 
to us by the senses. Taking monism seriously, Diogenes argues that “all 
the things that are are alterations from the same thing and are the same 
thing” (64B2: ravta tà 6vta and tod adtot Éteporoŭola. xal tÒ abt 
eivat). As I have argued throughout, however, Parmenidean monism does 


!! For further discussion of the role of number in Philolaus’s theories, see Huffman, “The 
Role of Number.” A related view is given in Zhmud’. 

1? Most commentators do not see Eleatic influence on Diogenes of Apollonia, or if they 
acknowledge it, see it as minor compared to the strength of the influence of Milesian thought. 
Barnes, for instance, has this to say: "Diogenes was aware of Eleatic metaphysics, and defended 
an old Milesian monism in its face. The evidence for the first part of that statement is in fact 
thin, though it will hardly be imagined that a phusiologos writing at the end of the fifth century 
could have been unaware of Parmenides' writings" (PP, vol. II, p. 266). Barnes quotes Al as 
support for Eleatic influence. But Barnes's account of Eleatic influence is too weak, on several 
counts. First, there was not a single “Eleatic position" that influenced Diogenes; rather, he 
responded to arguments from both Parmenides and Melissus. Second, the "return" to Milesian 
monism is in fact an attempt to satisfy Melissus's requirements for what-is, and it is Melissus 
rather than the Milesians who is the primary motivation for material monism in Diogenes. 
Other commentators see even less influence from Parmenides and Melissus in Diogenes of 
Apollonia. Guthrie, for instance, argues that the "return to monism" in Diogenes is a response to 
the Eleatics, but he does not take into account possible Parmenidean or Melissan influence on 
Diogenes' theory of the nature of air or other aspects of Diogenes' view, and he asserts that 
Diogenes could feel free to adopt Leucippus's claim that void is real in order to account for 
condensation and rarefaction (HGP, vol. II, pp. 367-68). Kirk, in KRS, treats Diogenes as an 
eclectic, influenced by Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Heraclitus; he does not mention Eleatic 
strains in Diogenes' thought. An important exception to the general trend is Stokes in One 
and Many, who suggests that "Diogenes had an answer, however, inadequate, to Parmenides" 
(p. 239), finding the answer in the claims that air is neither created nor destroyed, and that it 
undergoes alterations (heteroidseis) but not coming-to-be or passing away (p. 240). But Stokes 
finds Diogenes ignoring many of Parmenides' arguments, as well as those of Melissus. Laks 
briefly discusses the relation between Diogenes and the Eleatics but does not go as far as Stokes 
in seeing influence in particular metaphysical doctrines (see Diogéne, pp. XXIII-XXIV). I 
follow Laks's texts throughout. 
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not require that there be but a single thing. It is Melissus, not Parmenides, 
who argues for numerical monism. So it is worth exploring why Diogenes of 
Apollonia opts for a single basic entity and whether this innovation in post- 
Parmenidean thought actually succeeds in meeting Melissus's arguments."? 
Diogenes gives his reason for adopting a single basic entity in B2; but 
before we examine that passage, it should be noted that Diogenes adopts a 
number of Eleatic requirements. In B7 he contrasts air with the things that 
are constituted by it: 


xai avtd Èy toOto xai aldtov xal abdvatov cóua, TH È TH EV yivetat, xà 
8€ &noieiner. (64B7) 


And this itself is body both eternal and deathless, by which some things come 
to be and others pass away. 


There is a textual problem in the fragment. Manuscripts D and E of Sim- 
plicius’s commentary on the Physics have xà, while F has tó; the Aldine 
edition printed xóv. In his edition of Simplicius, Diels followed D and E and 
opted for xà, but in the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, he returned, without 
comment, to the Aldine version of the line. In his study of Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, Laks argues that xà is correct.'* The context in Simplicius supports tà 
but also shows that while Diogenes is discussing the causative power of air in 
the coming-to-be and passing-away of other things (as expressed by the xà), 
he is also stressing that air is not susceptible to generation and destruction 
even as other things come to be and pass away on account of alterations in 
it. Diogenes is careful to show that his first principle, air, meets the Eleatic 
requirements of no coming-to-be or passing-away. Diogenes Laertius reports 
that Diogenes claimed that “nothing comes to be from what-is-not nor passes 
away into what-is-not" (Diogenes Laertius, Lives IX.57 = 64A1). Air cer- 
tainly meets this requirement, and things other than air, while apparently 
coming to be or passing away, also satisfy it. Other things may be said to 
come to be and pass away, but Diogenes clearly means that their generation 
and destruction is only apparent, as they are really just modified air, and air 


13 [n the range of Presocratic thought, including that before Parmenides, Diogenes’ theory 
is not an innovation, for the early Milesians had begun with a single thing that accounted for 
the multiplicity of the sensible world. I have already suggested (in Chap. IV, Section 1) that 
Diogenes of Apollonia's return to monism is not a better response than Pluralism to Parmenides, 
just because it is a monistic theory, but it remains to be seen how well Diogenes' theory is able to 
answer Melissus. 

14 KRS follow DK, as does Barnes in PP (II, p. 274). Laks's discussion appears on p. 32 
of Diogéne. 

15 At in Ph. 153.17 Simplicius attributes to Diogenes the view that air is the arche; he 
then goes on to say, just before quoting B7, Saupacxóv be Ou xarà Etepolwow thy an’ 
«0toU AÉéyov tà GAA v(vecOat aidtov Guws aùtó qno: (It is amazing that while saying that 
other things come to be by virtue of alterations in it [air], he nevertheless says that it is 
eternal). 
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itself is not subject to generation and destruction. Furthermore, according 
to B2, air is always the same, no matter what modifications it may undergo. 
B2 also implies that all air has the same nature (physis), for the argument 
against a plurality of real entities turns on the denial that the apparent plu- 
rality of things each have their own nature (idia physis). So, Diogenes' air 
also meets Parmenides' monistic requirement that what-is be single in nature 
or kind. Because it is all the same, air is not, apparently, divisible into air and 
non-air, and so it is also continuous, or xuneches (see Parmenides B8.25). 
So, on the face of it, Diogenes of Apollonia has constructed a cosmology that 
is rational in just the way Parmenides demands, based as it is on a continuous 
entity that is single in kind and not subject to coming-to-be and passing-away. 
But, I shall argue, Diogenes' numerical monism ultimately undermines his 
system, for such a monism will require that air undergo exactly the sort of 
internal changes that Parmenides rules out. The necessary stability of what-is 
is signaled by the sign atremes (unwavering, unshaking) at 28B8.4, and the 
capacity of Diogenes' air to become everything by alteration is inconsistent 
with this sign. But before turning to a fuller examination of this aspect of 
Diogenes' theory, it is worth considering why Diogenes insists on a single 
basic entity, thus breaking with the cosmological model of the mixture and 
separation of a plurality of genuine entities found in Pluralism and Atomism. 

An obvious source of influence for Diogenes of Apollonia's return to the 
Milesian commitment to a single basic entity is Melissus, for it is he who 
argues that there can be only thing, on the grounds that what-is is unlimited 
and therefore single. Further, the argument against rearrangement in 30B8 
had rendered Pluralistic theories doubtful, for a Pluralistic cosmology in 
which mixture and separation (as forms of rearrangement) are ruled out 
cannot succeed in explaining the world reported by the senses." Diogenes 
was seemingly convinced by Melissus's argument for numerical monism, and 
he takes care in B2 to emphasize that Pluralistic theories cannot succeed: 


uol òè Soxet tò u£v Eúunav cinetv návxa tà Gvta aNd toD avtod Étepot- 
o6380at xal td adtd elvat. xal toto etidnrov’ ef yàp Tà Ev tõðe tQ xóouð 


` 


óvta vOv, yh xal Üðwp xal ùp xal nÕp xal tk &AAa Oca qgalverat £v vibe 


l6 There are, however, no extant fragments in which Diogenes of Apollonia claims that 
generation and destruction are merely appearances, or that they and phenomenal objects are 
conventional and not real. He asserts (in B2) that sensible items do not differ in their natures 
and so must really be air. Because air itself neither comes to be nor passes away, he must 
mean that what we take to be generation and destruction are not real but are only temporary 
modifications of air, which is a genuine entity. If so, this would account for the report in Aetius 
(IV.9.8 = A23) that like Leucippus and Democritus, Diogenes says that the perceptibles are 
by convention (nomoói). If this view of Diogenes is right, it would justify the view that A23 
actually is a reference to Diogenes of Apollonia and not to Diogenes of Smyrna (see Barnes, PP, 
vol. II, p. 315n.4). 

'7 Unless one opts for the radical alternative of denying that rearrangement is real, as Wardy 
suggests the Atomists did. 


tQ xócuo óvta, el ToUTWY tL Hy Érepov toŬ Etépouv, Etepov Ov TH iðix 
puoet, xal UA TO ADO Edv UETETMINTE MOAAAYGS xai Htepototto, odau oóte 
uioyeaGat Ahots nBóvato, ote woéànoiçs TH Etéow (yeveaBat and too 
Exvépou) ote BAGBH, o08' Av ote Putdv Ex tfj; Yio qOvat ote Giov ote 
SAko yeveoOat ovdév, ci ut obtw ouviotato date tTavtd civar. GAAG móvta 
tata €x tol avtod Etepotovueva &AAote aAAOia yivetar xal siç TO avTd 
dvaywpet.!® 

It seems to me, to say it in its entirety, that all the things that are are alterations 
from the same thing and are the same thing. And this is very clear: for if the 
things that are now in this kosmos, earth and water and air and fire and as many 
others as appear to be in this kosmos, if any of these were different from each 
other, being different in its own proper nature, and were not the same while 
being changed in many ways and altering, in no way would things be able to mix 
with each other, nor would advantage or harm come to be from one to another, 
nor would a plant grow from the earth, nor an animal or anything else come 
to be, if they were not constituted so as to be the same. But all these, being 
alterations from the same thing, become different at different times and return into 
the same thing. 


The main argument here is that if there were a plurality of basic entities, 
each with its own peculiar nature, they would be unable to affect one 
another.'? Thus, there could be no combination that would account for the 
world reported to us by the senses. Diogenes mentions specifically the four 
roots of Empedocles, earth, water, air, and fire (and the claim that “all these 
things ... become different at different times” may be an echo of Empedocles 
B17.34—35). Insofar as the roots are different, he claims, they cannot truly 
mix; each must remain separated in isolation from the other. Without such 
mixture, the obvious features of the kosmos would be impossible. But such 
features are clearly possible, so there must be another mechanism at work. 
Diogenes explains what it is: all things are really just the same thing, being 
modifications or alterations of some one thing. He emphasizes that this thing 
remains the same by claiming that all things, although they “become different 
at different times,” ultimately “return to the same thing,” again through 
alteration. Diogenes does not discuss the mechanism by which alterations 
in air take place. Clearly, such a mechanism is part of air itself, as there 
is nothing else that could perform this task. Moreover, by attributing all 
intelligence to air, and claiming that it has power over all things (B5; with 


'8 Text as in Laks. For a discussion of the addition of yevéoOa1 ànò tod &xépou (also adopted 
by DK), see Laks, Diogène, p. 28. 

19 Diogenes does not specifically say that the things he mentions are basic entities. He calls 
them things in the kosmos, or world order, and also refers to "other things that appear in the 
kosmos." Such locutions are, I think, neutral as to whether they refer to fundamental entities 
or phenomenal objects. I take him to be enunciating a general principle that would apply at 
all metaphysical levels. 
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clear echoes of Anaxagoras’s Nous), Diogenes seems to imply that air can, 
as it were, change itself. Because that which accounts for what appears as the 
generation and destruction of phenomenal things is an aspect of the single 
thing that genuinely is, this account of a single basic entity avoids Melissus’s 
arguments against rearrangement and would seem, at the same time, to meet 
his requirement that what-is be unlimited in magnitude.” 

But Melissus would still seem to have an argument against Diogenes, for 
Melissus had insisted that what-is cannot alter. In 30B7 he argues, using the 
same verb as appears in Diogenes’ claim, that “if it alters, it is necessary that 
what-is not be the same, but that what was before be destroyed and what- 
is-not come to be” (ci yao Etepotottat, dvayxn tO òv uù óuotov eivat, 
GAA ardAAUGOat tò npócOev Edv, tò SE oOx òv yivecBat). Now, Diogenes 
may simply have ignored, or have been ignorant of, this argument.” But, if 
he is responding to Melissus's arguments in returning to a single basic entity, 
it would be odd if he failed to see the problem of alteration (particularly as 
similar arguments are to be found in Parmenides, a point to which I shall 
return presently). Perhaps Diogenes was aware of the problem of alteration 
but thought that he had a response to it. Melissus's claim is that if what-is 
were to alter, there would then be two impossible consequences. First, it 
would no longer be the same (homoion); second, what is would be destroyed 
and what-is-not would come to be. In B2 Diogenes makes claims that seem to 
block Melissus's argument. First, he claims that all things that are alterations 
of or differentiations from the basic entity, air, are differentiations of the 
same thing (àxó tod avtod) and are the same thing (tò aUt6 eivat). Thus, in 
altering, he seems to claim, air does not actually become anything different 
from itself. Various things may be differentiated from the surrounding air 
but they are, as a matter of fact, not distinct from it. Of anything it may be 
said that it is (really) air. Thus, despite altering, air has not ceased to be the 
same. Moreover, Diogenes seems to draw a distinction between alteration 
and generation. Air may alter but it does not change in its nature, so there is 
no coming-to-be or passing-away in this case. There are no extant fragments 


20 In 30B9 Melissus had argued that what-is cannot be a body: “if it had thickness, it would 
have parts and would no longer be one" (ei òè Zyo. x&yoc, Exou &v uópta, xal obxET Ev ely). 
Diogenes explicitly refers to air as a body in B7. He may well have thought that because air 
has a single nature, which is the same in every occurrence of air, a plurality of air parts, as 
it were, would not threaten the essential unity of his basic entity. 

?! This seems to be the view adopted by KRS, who assert (p. 437n.1) that "it seems clear, not 
that Melissus is rebuffing Diogenes, or even vice versa, but that both are reacting in different ways 
to Pluralist explanations of the world." Diller argued on the basis of similarity of vocabulary 
that Melissus was reacting to Diogenes of Apollonia rather than the other way around. Kirk, 
in KRS (cited above), Guthrie (HGP, vol. II, p. 368n.1), and Stokes (One and Many, p. 337n.14) 
all reject Diller's arguments, as do Laks, (Diogene, p. XXVI, with n. 1), Calogero (Storia, 
pp. 341ff.), and Jouanna (“Rapports,” pp. 321 ff.). Laks argues that Diogenes of Apollonia 
should be placed after Leucippus and Melissus but before Democritus and Socrates (Diogene, 
p. XIX n. 1). 
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in which Diogenes makes the claims that I am attributing to him, but his 
assertion that the things that are alterations of air are actually the same thing 
and that none of them is different in its nature (physis) suggests that he could 
have made this response. 

Would such an answer satisfy Melissus (or Parmenides)? Almost certainly 
not. Parmenides had claimed that what-is is atremes, "unshaking," arguing 
that what-is cannot undergo any change in its basic nature. Diogenes, on 
the view I have attributed to him, claims that he has met this requirement. 
But Parmenides could legitimately ask whether Diogenes has proved that 
what he asserts is indeed the case. Diogenes must show that all things are 
modifications of air, which does not change in itself, and he does not seem to 
have done this. He has given reasons why a plurality of fundamental entities 
may not be able to explain the world as we sense it, but that is not the same 
as proving that there is a single thing, whose nature remains unchanged 
throughout the many modifications mentioned by Diogenes (in B5, for 
instance). He claims that the alterations are many and various (polutropos, 
B5), but he does not actually explain how air can remain just what it is, and 
the same in its nature, while undergoing all these changes. The claims of B2 
are more bravado than proof. Moreover, Diogenes has not satisfactorily met 
the worry of Melissus B8. There Melissus had argued that a changing world 
reported by sense experience cannot be grounded in an unchanging entity. 
Either both must change, or neither. Diogenes insists that air, while altering, 
does not actually change in itself, yet the sensible world undergoes many 
changes, and these do not appear to be merely alteration. If everything really 
is air, how can this be the case? Diogenes does not seem able to account 
for these changes, so again there is an asymmetry between the metaphysical 
levels. 

Diogenes argued for a monistic theory on the grounds that a plurality of 
entities, each with its own distinct nature, could not, as a matter of fact, 
combine in the way necessary to account for the world as it appears to the 
senses. Different natures would be incommensurable, and thus incapable of 
the required mixture. But the Pluralist and Atomist theories do not, in fact, 
suffer from the defect Diogenes attributes to them. Empedocles, who seems 
to be particularly singled out as the author of a failed theory, provided the 
mechanism of Love precisely to overcome differences between the roots and 
to allow for the mixture of the different characteristics necessary to account 
for the features of bone and blood. Moreover, Empedocles also saw that once 
things are combined, they must also be subject to dissolution, and that is the 
job of Strife. Diogenes himself does not actually indicate how the changes are 
to take place. Theophrastus attributes all these changes to condensation and 
rarefaction (quoted by Simplicius at in Ph. 25.5 = 64A5) and in B5 Diogenes 
himself attributes the difference between soul and body to temperature, and 
he also mentions difference in moisture and motion. But there is nothing 
that accounts for these changes. On this issue Empedocles has the better of 
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Diogenes. The Atomists, too, avoid the problem of the incommensurability 
of things mixed, by claiming that all atoms have the same nature. To that 
extent, their solution is the same as that of Diogenes. But it is better, because 
there is no alteration in the atoms themselves. Diogenes has no explanation 
of why things happen as they do, except to say that air is intelligent.” But this 
is not a full explanation (any more than the Atomists’ mechanistic account is 
a full explanation). 

Diogenes’ theory is a genuine response to Eleatic arguments and should 
be seen as such, rather than simply as a reversion to older, Milesian, the- 
ories. But its monism does not make it a better response than Pluralism or 
Atomism. All of these theories accept the metaphysical principles argued for 
by Parmenides, and each, in one way or another, runs afoul of difficulties 
posed by the later Eleatics, Zeno and Melissus. 


2. The Last Presocratic: Plato and the Legacy of Parmenides 


With few exceptions, Plato scholars have thought that Plato’s interest in 
Eleaticism is confined to his later period, finding the first evidence of it (and 
of Eleatic influence) in the Parmenides itself.? Chief among the exceptions 
are Solmsen, who in 1971 pointed out the connection between the descrip- 
tion of the Beautiful itself in the Symposium (at 211a ff.) and Parmenides’ 
description of what-is in 28B8, and Nehamas, whose 1979 article traces the 
requirement that forms be self-predicating to origins in Parmenides’ account 
of what-is.^ I shall follow the interpretations of Solmsen and Nehamas, 
and, in addition, I shall consider further traces of Eleaticism in Plato. The 
most dramatic evidence of Parmenides' influence on Plato is to be found in 
Diotima's description of the beautiful itself in the Symposium, a passage that 
is generally accepted as Plato's own account of the nature of the Form of 
Beauty, and by extension, of the characteristics of all Forms. At the end of the 
ascent to beauty, the searcher will "suddenly behold something amazingly 
beautiful in its nature" which is the object of all his searches. Diotima goes 


22 To the extent that intelligence plays no real cosmological role in Diogenes’ theory, 
he is subject to the same criticism as that leveled at Anaxagoras by Socrates in the Phd. 
(98b7—c1). 

?3 Solmsen mentions that Hackforth and Guthrie (who notes links between Parmenides and 
Plato's claims at Phd. 78d) find some Parmenidean influence in the Phd. ("Perfect Beauty," 
p. 202n.3). In his Plato’s Phaedo (p. 15), Bostock dismisses the possibility of any such 
influence: "Others have seen ... the influence of Parmenides, who insisted that what gen- 
uinely is cannot change. But ... that seems to me to be a rather later influence." Schofield 
claims that the arguments of Prm. are the result of Plato's new-found interest in Eleati- 
cism and do not necessarily express Plato's own opinions (see Schofield, "Neglected" and 
"Antinomies"). 

24 See Solmsen, “Perfect Beauty," and Nehamas, "Self-Predication." 
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on to describe what is said to be “that which is beautiful itself" (21 1c8-d1: 
AUTO... O EOtL XaÀÓv): 


Tedtov uèv del Ov xal oUtE yryvéuEvoy ote anOAAUUEVOY, OUTE abtavóugvov 
ote qQOtvov, Enetta Ob TH u£v xaddv, TH 8’ alaypdv, oùðè tote uév, Tote OE 
00, ovSE npÓc u£v TO xaÀóv, NEdG SE TO aioyxpóv, O08’ EvOa u£v xaAóv, EVOa 
öè aicypóv, oc ucl èv dv xaddv, tiol 8€ aioypóv ov8’ av qavtaoOfjoexat 
aot tÒ xaAdV olov npóconóv tL ODSE ycipeg OLSE AAO oùðèv OV cua 
MEeTeXel, OUSE tic Adyos OSE tig énau, OVSE nou dv £v Etépw tvi, olov 
£v Caw ev YH Ñ v oUpavo A Ev tw GAAw, GAA’ aùtò xag’ adTd YEO’ 
a0100 Lovocibéc del dv, te SE Aka mávta xaàà Exeivou uetéyovta Todmov 
ttv xotoOtov, oiov vtyvouévov te tév Awy xal &moAAuuÉvov, uNndév Exetvo 
ufje te nÀeÓv uńte &Aattov ylyveoOar unde náoyety uněév. 

(Symp. 210e6-211b5) 


First, it always is and neither comes to be nor passes away, neither grows nor 
diminishes. Next, it is not beautiful in this way and ugly in that, nor is it beautiful 
at some time, and not at another, nor is it beautiful in relation to one thing and 
ugly in relation to another, nor beautiful here and ugly there, as it would be, being 
beautiful to some and ugly to others. Nor again will the beautiful appear to him as 
a face or hands or as anything else partaking of body, nor as some logos nor as 
some knowledge, nor will it be in some other thing, such as in a living thing or 
in earth or in heaven or in anything else; but is itself by itself and with itself, 
always one in form, all the other beautiful things partaking of itin such a way that, 
while the others come to be and pass away, it becomes not the least bit more nor 
less nor undergoes anything. 


Solmsen has explored some of the ways that this passage resembles Par- 
menides' account of what-is, discussing how the characters attributed to 
the Beautiful itself can be traced to the signs of B8.1—4 and to further ar- 
guments in B8. But further Parmenidean influence, and some traceable to 
Melissus, can also be seen here as well. Taken all together, these reminders 
of Parmenides and Melissus suggest that Forms are themselves Eleatic basic 
entities that serve as the foundation of a theory that seeks to explain certain 
characteristics of objects in the world reported by the senses. Plato, at least 
in the middle dialogues, deserves to be called the last Presocratic.? 


?5 Nehamas, in "Self-Predication," calls Plato's "one of the last Presocratic systems"; see 
p. 98. There is an important difference between Plato and the other post-Parmenidean thinkers 
discussed here. Plato seeks explanations of a different range of characteristics than had been 
the objects of explanation by other philosophers. His main interests are in ethical and other 
evaluative concepts, and in what can be called incomplete predicates, at least prior to the 
Ti. (See Brentlinger, "Incomplete Predicates" and Nehamas, "Self-Predication" on this issue.) 
There is great controversy surrounding attempts to date or to order Plato's works. In speaking 
of the "middle" dialogues here, I mean those that come after the earliest Socratic dialogues 
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The description of the Beautiful begins by asserting that the thing which 
is “amazingly beautiful in its nature” is something that always is and neither 
comes to be nor passes away. This matches with Parmenides B8.3, lines 
that claim that what-is is ungenerable and imperishable (ayévntov &óv 
xal avoAe0póv otv) and with Melissus’s claim that what-is is “always” 
(especially in fragments B1 and B3).”° Plato here stresses that to kalon (the 
Beautiful) is something that is, that is a true being, rather than something that 
comes to be. This distinction between being and becoming is fundamental 
to the Theory of Forms, and here in the Symposium, Plato clearly links 
that distinction, and the claim that Forms are genuine realities, with Eleatic 
requirements. Diotima's rejection of growth and diminishment are further 
rejections of coming-to-be and passing-away and are also grounded in the 
claim that the Beautiful is a thing that is, just as Parmenides' rejection of 
growth in B8.6-11 is itself a development of the krisis "is oris not." At B8.15 
Parmenides makes it clear that all of the preceding arguments, which have 
repudiated coming-to-be in several forms, are based on the judgment that 
what-is-not is impossible. Diminishment (phthinein) is a type of passing- 
away and is thus impossible, as is growth. Growth and decay are aspects of 
growing or living things, mortal things that are subject to coming-to-be and 
passing-away. The Form, the Beautiful itself, as something that always is 
(aei on) can have no share of such processes, just as Parmenides had argued 
(B8.6-11).? 

Further, the Beautiful itself is genuinely beautiful. Indeed, it is what it 
is to be beautiful; thus it will never be ugly, in any way, at any time, or 
to any one. It is completely or perfectly beautiful, satisfying Parmenides’ 
claim that what-is is complete (B8.4) and altogether one, cohesive (B8.5- 
6). At B8.22-25 Parmenides expanded the claim of cohesiveness; what-is 
is indivisible because it is all alike: "nor is there somewhat more here, 
which would prevent it from cohering, nor somewhat less there, but all is 
completely full of what-is" (B8.23—24; also B8.47—48: “nor is there any 


of search and before the dialogues of the critical period such as the Th., the Prm., the 
Sph. Although there are disagreements about the placement of dialogues within periods, I 
think that it is both legitimate and helpful to think of Plato's worries as falling roughly into 
three groups that may be termed "early," "middle," and "late," with transitionary periods 
between the main groups. The dialogues I have in mind as middle would include the Ph., 
the Smp., and the R., with the Meno as one of the dialogues transitional between the early 
and middle periods. Recent attempts to group or date Plato's dialogues using stylometrics 
have proved inconclusive. See Robinson, "Plato and the Computer" and Young, “Computer 
Dating." 

26 These points are made by Solmsen, “Perfect Beauty," pp. 204—5. 

27 Solmsen thinks that the only claim that is directly traceable to Parmenides is that to kalon 
is not subject to growth; he loosely links the rejection of phthinein with Melissus B7.4. But just 
as growth is a form of coming-to-be, so decay is a type of passing-away, and both are ruled 
out by Parmenides' claim that what-is is and cannot not be. See Solmsen, "Perfect Beauty," 
pp. 205-6 with nn. 12 and 13, for his attempts to deal with decay. 
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way in which what-is could be here more or there less than what-is, since 
it is all inviolate”). In the same way, being all alike beautiful, to kalon 
can never be ugly in any way, for that would imply that it was somehow 
less than completely beautiful. Being beautiful is the entire nature of the 
Beautiful itself (210e4—5); it is all equally full of beauty, as Parmenides 
might say (compare B8.24), leaving no possibility of what is not beautiful, 
or ugly. Parmenides likens the perfection of what-is to the bulk of a well- 
rounded sphere (B8.43-44), and with that simile he stresses the perfection 
and perspectival neutrality of what-is (“it may be neither somewhat larger 
nor somewhat smaller here or there" B8.44—45; "equal to itself in every 
direction, it lies equally in the bounds" B8.48-49).”* It is the same with 
the Beautiful. Being completely and perfectly beautiful, it will retain that 
character no matter who considers it, from whatever point of view.” Again, 
the fundamental notion is the exclusion of what-is-not; any deviation from 
being F is rejected by Parmenides on the grounds that such deviation allows 
what-is-not, and so what-is completely and perfectly is. In the same way, 
Plato excludes ugliness, that which is not beautiful, from the Beautiful 
itself. Here in the Symposium, we have Plato filling in the details of the 
Parmenidean criteria for the nature or reality of something: in this case, the 
nature of Beauty. 

The next step in the description of the Beautiful itself shows that it is 
not anything bodily, nor anything conceived of as a thought or knowledge. 
Nor is it dependent on something other than itself, nor is it in anything 
else. The rejection of anything bodily is surely connected with the various 
beautiful things that the lover of Diotima's speech has encountered on his 
ascent to the beautiful, but it can also be connected with Melissus's claim 
that what-is has no body (B9).*° Similarly the rejection of Beauty as a kind 
of logos or episteme is clearly connected with the details of claims made 
within the Symposium itself, but there is an association with Parmenides 
as well.?' For Parmenides, what-is is the object of thought and knowledge; 
the link is made explicitly in B3 and B4, while what-is-not is introduced as 
impossible in B2 (7-8) on the grounds that it cannot be known or pointed out. 
But although what-is is what is thought or known or talked about ("to this 
have all names been given" B8.38), it is not to be identified with a thought 
or a particular piece of knowledge or a particular speech. It is independent 
of all these. 


?8 On the notion of perspectival neutrality, see Mourelatos, Route, pp. 129-30. 

29 Solmsen discusses this part of the Smp. passage on pp. 206-7 of "Perfect Beauty.” He 
points out the parallels with B8.23-24 and B8.44 but does not discuss the passages or their 
significance, other than to note that they "exclude relativism" and deny imperfections in the 
Beautiful. 

30 The claim can also be linked with Zeno's arguments against physical divisibility. 

?! Solmsen claims that "there is nothing in Parmenides that could be compared" with these 
claims at 211a5-7 (“Perfect Beauty," p. 207). 
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The independence and perfection of the Beautiful appear at 211b1-2, 
along with the fundamentally important claim that the Beautiful is “always 
one in form" (monoeides aei). Diotima says that "itself by itself and with 
itself it is always one in form," stressing that it is separated and different 
from all the many manifestations of beauty; yet Beauty is the same in every 
case, for it is monoeides. No matter how different each instance of beauty 
may be, each is a manifestation of the Beautiful, for there is but a single 
kind for Beauty. That a Form is itself by itself (xùtò xa0' «b16) is a favored 
epithet, appearing several times in the Phaedo. It appears at 78d5—6, in 
the general description of Forms, linked (as in the Symposium) with the 
claim that each Form is monoeides, and with the assertion that Forms are 
unchanging: each Form, Socrates says, always is, "being single in form 
itself by itself" (Uovoewdé¢ öv aVTO xa’ a016)." The locution reappears in 
the Parmenides when Socrates introduces what is clearly the middle period 
Theory of Forms. He asks Zeno, "Do you not think that there is itself by 
itself (xùtò xa0' abtd) some form of Likeness ... ?" The notion embodied in 
the declaration that a form is aóxó xaO" aùtó can be traced to Parmenides’ 
claim about what-is: 


Remaining the same and in the same, it lies by itself (taùtóy T’ èv 
TAVTG te UEVov xaD' £au1ó te xeixat) 
and remains there steadfast: for mighty Necessity 
holds it in the limits of a bond, which holds it in all around. 
(B8.29-31) 


This passage follows the goddess's claim that what-is is changeless (akine- 
ton). It lies by itself, far from anything that comes to be and passes away 
(for coming-to-be and passing-away have been "driven out" by "true trust"). 
So the contrast here is between something that might seem to change and 
what-is, which is always the same and steadfast. Likewise, the Beautiful 
is "itself by itself" and this is contrasted with the many beautifuls that 
fluctuate in the world of coming-to-be and passing-away. The Beautiful is 
separated from them, always the same, for it is one in form. This, too is 
a notion from Parmenides, who claims that what-is is single-in-genus or 
kind (mounogenes).? Parmenides argues that to be is to be all, only, and 


32 | take the claim as an assertion. The whole passage is a series of questions about the 
unchanging character of the Forms, to which Cebes gives an affirmative answer. 

53 Solmsen notes the similarities between 211b1—2 and Parmenides B8.29 ("Perfect Beauty" 
p. 207). But he is reluctant to link monoeides with Parmenides’ mounogenes (pp. 208-9). He 
apparently takes Parmenides use to mean “only begotten” rather than "single-in-genus." If this 
were the case, Plato's monoeides would indeed sit uneasily with the Parmenidean claim, for 
there is surely a plurality of Forms. But the interpretation of Parmenides that I have argued for 
fits easily with Plato's claim. Parmenides asserts that each thing that is is a unity of a particular 
kind, a unity that is well summed up in mounogenes as Mourelatos, Barnes, and I interpret it 
(see Chap. II, pp. 71-73). 
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completely what a thing is. There is but a single way to be that thing, and 
what is F must be so unchangingly, wholly, completely. This means that there 
can be but a single account of what it is to be F, for anything else would allow 
for differences, shades, and possibilities of being not-F. As Parmenides puts 
it, what-is "is now all together one, cohesive” (B8.5—6 viv &oxtv Onod nav 
£v, ouveyéc). When Plato asserts that to kalon is always one and the same, 
because it is monoeides, he must mean that no matter how many various 
ways of being beautiful are manifested by sensible things, there is in truth 
but a single nature of Beauty itself that underlies them all. 

The contrast between the perfect unchanging nature of beauty and other 
things which merely have beauty is underscored at 211b2—5: “all the other 
beautiful things partaking of it in such a way that, while the others come to be 
and pass away, it [the Beautiful itself] becomes not the least bit more or less 
nor undergoes anything." Here we have the Parmenidean claim that what-is 
is unshaking (B8.4), immobile and unchanging (B8.26—28), not subject to 
displacement from what it is.” But there is an indication of other Eleatic 
influence here as well. The passage asserts that there is a connection between 
the Beautiful itself and “all the other beautiful things," those things that will 
in Phaedo be said to be named after the form (see Phd. 102b1—2). The Phaedo 
makes clear that the connection is a causal one, that the Form is responsible 
for the character of the things that participate in it. And in the Phaedo, too, it 
is claimed that the participation of f-things in the F itself leaves the Form 
unaffected, no matter how the participants may wax and wane or otherwise 
change (see 78d1—7). Why does Plato so emphasize that participation, while 
having a great effect on participants, leaves the Form itself unaffected? 

Participation is one of the great mysteries of the Theory of Forms. Its 
details are unclear in the Phaedo (see 100d4—8), and it is one of the central 
issues that the character Parmenides raises for question in the Parmenides. If 
the Forms are genuine Parmenidean entities, then the analogue for partic- 
ipation in other post-Parmenidean theories would be the Anaxagorean claim 
that "everything is in everything," Empedoclean mixture, or the mingling 
and separation of atoms, those mechanisms by which the fundamental and 
real entities produce or account for the objects of the world reported by 
the senses. But Melissus had attacked this very feature of those theories, 
arguing that there is no causal link possible between genuine entities and 
sensible objects that would explain the latter while leaving the former un- 
scathed by coming-to-be and passing-away. In B8, as we have seen, he 
insisted that either both the fundamental entities and the sensible objects 
must change (which is impossible without undermining a theory committed 


34 This point is underscored at 211d8-e4, where the Beautiful itself, “absolute, pure, un- 
mixed," is contrasted with that which is "infected with human flesh and colors." It is said to 
be “divine single-formed beauty itself" (av tò 0ciov xaAóv ... Uovoeidéc). 

35 See Chap. II, pp. 83-87. 
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to the unchanging nature of its real beings) or neither the genuine entities 
nor the sensible objects change (which is inconsistent with experience); thus 
no causal connection between the metaphysically basic entity and the world 
of sense experience is possible. Participation can be read as Plato's answer 
to Melissus. Having separated the Forms to a realm beyond the sensible, 
where they neither come to be nor pass away, he then re-connects them to the 
sensible world through the mechanism of participation. But participation is 
not the same as mixing and separation, for it leaves the Forms untouched 
and unchanged, in exactly the way that Melissus's argument in B8 would 
seem to require.” This is exactly what appears in Symposium 211b1—5: itself 
by itself with itself, and single in character, the Beautiful itself accounts for 
all other beautiful things (because they share in it), but no matter how they 
may come to be, pass away, or alter, it remains untouched, becoming "not the 
least bit more or less." This same claim appears in the Phaedo at 78d4—7, 
where it is stressed that a Form, being monoeides, and itself by itself, never 
changes at all: “it admits not a single alteration, not ever, in any way, in 
any wise" (oùðénote oùdauñ oóSapic &AAOLWoL Ovdeulav Evdeyetat). 

The Eleatic influence on the description of the Beautiful itself in the 
Symposium and the accounts of Forms in the Phaedo seem unmistakable, and 
given the affinities between this account and the more general discussions 
of Forms in the Phaedo, there seems little doubt that Plato was thinking in 
Eleatic terms when those dialogues were written. But there is also evidence 
that the Parmenidean influence was there even earlier, for there are signs of it 
in some of the earlier dialogues, before the Theory of Forms of the middle 
period appears. 

In the earlier, Socratic dialogues, Plato represents Socrates as engaged 
in a search for an account of the excellences of character, such as friendship, 
courage, piety, or beauty. Aristotle says that Socrates was the first to look for 
the universal definition in such cases, but he is adamant that, in contrast to 
Plato, Socrates did not separate universals and particulars (Metaph. 987a29— 
b9). One influence on the Socratic search was surely the Sophistic movement, 
with its emphasis on the particular virtues needed for political success, but 
there is also Eleatic influence to be found in the conception of that for which 
Socrates is searching, and the characteristics he claims that the object of his 
search possesses." Whether or not Socrates actually succeeds in extracting 


36 There are a number of problems here. First, participation remains essentially unex- 
plained in the middle period, as is clear from both the Prm. and from Aristotle's comments 
(Metaph. 1.987b10—14). Second, the arguments of Part I of the Prm. show that Plato is worried 
that participation actually does affect the Forms, and in a way that is fatal to the theory. Given 
that participation at the level of the Forms is introduced in Part II of the Prm. and used in the 
Sophist in the blending of Forms, it is clear that Plato thinks that he can solve the difficulties (or 
dissolve the problem that raises the difficulties). 

37 Here references to “Socrates” are to the character as he appears in the various Platonic 
dialogues. We simply do not know if the historical Socrates would have characterized the pious, 
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from his interlocutors the information for which he is looking, and whether 
or not he himself actually has knowledge of these things, it is evident that 
Socrates has a clear conception of what the pious, or courage, must be like. 
That is, he seems certain that he knows the criteria for a successful account of 
the nature of an excellence of character, for he uses these criteria to evaluate 
(and reject) suggestions made by his interlocutors. 

In the Euthyphro, while questioning Euthyphro about the nature of piety 
or holiness, Socrates claims that whatever the correct account of the nature 
of holiness is, that single account will cover all cases of holiness: 


fj ov taùtóv £ottv Ev náoy, npgá&et tò Gotov a1Ó abt&, xal TÒ dvóctov ab tod 
u£v Oolou ravtóc £vavtlov, aÙtÒ 86 abt Ouotov xal Éyov ulav tive dav xatà 
THY AvoaLOTHTA N&v Stinep Av WEAAN àvóotov elvat; 

(Euthphr. 5d1—5) 


Is not the holy the same as itself in every action, and again, is not the unholy 
in every way opposite to the holy and the same as itself? And everything that 
is going to be unholy has one single character in accordance with unholiness? 


The same point is made at Laches 191e10—11: Socrates asks Laches to tell 
him "what, is courage, being the same in all these cases" (&vðpelav ... ti dv 
EV NADL TOUTOLG TAUTOV Eottv). The request for a single account to cover 
all instances also appears in the Hippias Major” At 288a8—9 Socrates’ rude 
questioner asks him, “All those things that you say are beautiful, what is 
the beautiful itself (ti &éoxtv avtd tò xaAóv) if these would be beautiful?" 
The use of the singular article along with auto (itself) is an indication that the 
search is for a single thing, and not a series of things, accounts of which 
will cover all cases. There is a trivial sense in which whatever account is 
given (no matter how complex) will be one, for it will be a numerically single 
account. But Plato's point is not trivial. A unitary account in the proper sense 
is one in which the one and the same account of the F will cover all the cases 
of f-ness that are examined, and it will extend to as yet unexamined cases as 
well, because the F-itself is but a single thing. He here rules out disjunctive 
definitions, or those that are built up by the addition of new cases. The F has 
a single nature, which is manifested in all the various instances of f-ness; the 
single account of that nature is the object of Socrates' search. In the Meno (a 
dialogue that is transitional between the early and the middle period), Plato 


the beautiful, friendship, or courage as Socrates does in the dialogues. I take no stand on the 
contentious (and recently much-discussed) issue of how much of the historical Socrates we can 
extract from the dialogues. My interest is in examining the traces of Eleatic influences on Plato, 
the author of all the dialogues considered here. 

38 [ accept the Hp. Ma. as genuine. Woodruff defends the authenticity of the dialogue and 
surveys the history of the debate over the question in Hippias Major, esp. pp. 93-103. For a 
recent expression of doubts, see Kahn, "Beautiful." 
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gives a straightforward statement of the principle.? In the discussion of the 
nature of shape, Socrates says to Meno: 


Acl cic noAAX auocvoUueOa, AAG uf, uot obtoc, GAN’ éneib?) xà MOAAG tata Evi 
Tivt Mpoaayopevets Gvéuatt, xal Phe oó8£v aùtõv StL Ov oyua elvai, xal 
taOta xol évavila övta addfAotg, Öt gotly voUto O ovdév "ttov xatéyet 
TO otpoyyúňov Tj tò COU, © 8h óvouátetc oxyňua xal oùðèv UGAAOV (fic TO 
OTpOYYUAOV oyfiua civat Ñ tò £000; (Meno 74d4—e2) 


We always arrive at a many, but that is not what I want. But since you call these 
many by some one name, and you say that none of them is not a shape, even 
though they are opposites to one another, what is this that no less occupies the 
round than the straight, which you name shape and when you say that the round is 
shape no more than the straight? 


Despite being opposites, straight and round are both shapes, and so there 
is a single character that they share and a single account of shape that will 
cover both cases. Although the principle is first explicitly stated in the Meno, 
it is clear that it has been at work in the earlier dialogues as well. 

In addition to meeting the criterion of being one and the same in all cases, 
the object of Socrates' search must function as a pattern or model of the 
F against which to measure f-things. The clearest instance of this is in the 
Euthyphro, at 6e: 


Tavtyny tolvuy ue atv dldatov thy ideav tic noté got, iva clc éxeivnv 
&roBAénov xal yowuevog avty napadeiyuatt, © èv Xv totottov Jj wv ay Tj 
av Tj &AXoc tis npáctr) YH Gorov elvat, © 8 äv UA votoOtov, Uh põ. 

(Euthphr. 6e3-6) 


Show me now what in the world this very character is, in order that, looking to it 
and using it as a model, I may say that any action done by you or anyone else 
which is such as it, is holy, and that which is not such as it, is not. 


The holy can serve as a pattern or model in all cases, because it is a single 
thing, and because, it is implied, it is itself holy (I shall return to this 
presently). An action that is “such as the holy” may be called holy because it 
resembles the holy that is a model; any action that falls short is unholy. Thus, 
and this is the third criterion, that for which Socrates searches is explanatory. 
It is not only a single model or paradeigma, to which one may look to judge 
the f-ness of f-things. It explains why those things are f. The explanatory 
nature of that for which Socrates searches appears in the Euthyphro, along 
with the claim that it is one: 


39 Nehamas calls this the "one-Name Principle.” See "Self-Predication," pp. 99-102. 
40 Woodruff calls this requirement logical causation. See Hippias Major, pp. 151-53 and 
170-71. 
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Méuvnoat obv 6tt od xo0tÓ Got DiexeAeuóunv, £v xt Ñ dúo ue SibáEet xàv 
10ÀÀAGv Óciov, AAN £xeivo AUTO TÒ ciBoc à n&vta tà Sota Gare otuv: Éqnoa 
yap nou ud tea th te àvóota &vóota elvat xal tX Gora ota. 

(Euthphr. 6d9—e1) 


Don't you remember then that I did not ask you this, to point out to me some 
one or two of the many piouses, but that character (eidos) itself by which all holy 
things are holy: For I suppose you said that it is by one single character (idea) 
that the unholy things are unholy and the holy things are holy. 


Socrates asks for the single thing that is responsible for, causes, and will 
thus explain, why all holy things are holy and all unholy things unholy. The 
instrumental dative represents the agency at work here. Not only is there 
a single account of the F, but the F itself, of which it is the account, is 
responsible for the f-character of f-things. Moreover, because of its single 
nature in all cases, and its explanatory character, the F can be used as a 
paradigm or model against which to measure f-things, as the Euthyphro 
makes clear. For this passage is immediately followed by the one quoted 
above, in which Socrates asks for a paradeigma. The causal and explanatory 
nature of the F is further stressed in the Hippias Major. In a series of questions, 
from 287c1 to d], it is concluded that it is by justice (dikaiosunéi) that the 
just are just, by wisdom (sophiai) that the wise are wise, by the good (tdi 
agathoi) that good things are good, and by beauty (toi kaloi) that beautiful 
things are beautiful. 

The three criteria that the object of Socrates’ search must meet, that it 
must be one, must function as a paradigm, and must be explanatory, are 
connected. They are all aspects of what it is to be the true nature of a thing, 
to be what a thing is, and it is such a nature or the reality of a thing that 
is the object of Socrates' inquiries. The three requirements are based on a 
Parmenidean conception of what a genuine thing must be. The demand that 
the object of Socrates’ search must be something that both explains and is 
responsible for the f -characters of f-things is a form of the Eleatic claim that 
what-is cannot come from what-is-not. This is entailed by the krisis referred 
to at Parmenides B8.15 and was the principle at work in all of Parmenides' 
arguments against coming-to-be, passing-away, and growth. In the Socratic 
dialogues of search the issue appears as the claim that what is not-f cannot be 
responsible for or cause what is f. This is a version of the scholiast's question 
preserved in Anaxagoras B10 ("for how could hair come from what is not 
hair and flesh from what is not flesh?”), which also had its origin in the claim 
that what-is cannot come from what-is-not. The unity requirement similarly 
is based on a Parmenidean view. Parmenides had argued that to be the nature 
of a something, a thing must be single in character, and we have seen that 
requirement echoed in the Phaedo and Symposium claims that a Form is 
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monoeides. The unity criterion is simply an early version of those claims. 
Insofar as things are called by the same name, they share the same nature, and 
that nature must be a single thing, for otherwise it would both be and not be f, 
and insofar as it failed to be f, it could not account for the nature of f-things 
(thus failing to meet the explanation criterion), and so those things would 
fail to be f. But if something is wholly and completely f (thus meeting the 
unity requirement) and is responsible for the f-ness of f -things (thus meeting 
the explanation criterion), it may be used as a standard to judge whether 
or not anything else is f. It also then meets the demand that the object 
of Socrates' search serve as a paradeigma. So the entities that Socrates 
searches for, the natures of holiness, courage, friendship, beauty, and so 
on, are themselves Parmenidean basic natures, which Socrates apparently 
hopes to discover through examining cases with his interlocutors. Socrates 
is quite certain of the character of the things he searches for; he is less 
certain of what those entities are. Indeed, in the early dialogues he never 
succeeds in finding an account of f-ness that is adequate, that 1s, that meets 
the criteria he has set out.*' But it is worth noting that Socrates does not 
treat those criteria as open to question or revision." Rather, they are taken 
for granted by Socrates; moreover, they are also accepted unquestioningly 
by his interlocutors.^? It might seem puzzling that those who converse with 
Socrates are so ready to accept his account of what the nature of thing must 
be. But if the basis of Socrates' claims were indeed the Eleatic conception of 
what it is to be the nature of a thing, Plato could, without being dramatically 
implausible, present Socrates' criteria as familiar and accepted by all parties 
to the discussions. So here, too, in Plato's earlier dialogues we also find 
Parmenidean influence at work. 

The metaphysical requirements for being a genuine entity that Plato 
took over from Parmenides play a fundamental role in a central notion 
of Plato's mature Theory of Forms: the self-predication of Forms.“ The 
Socratic requirements indicated that in order genuinely to be the nature 
of a thing, an entity must be one in the proper sense, causal and ex- 
planatory, and must be capable of serving as a paradigm. Little wonder 
then that Plato's Forms, his separated version of the entities he depicts 
Socrates as searching for in the earlier dialogues, are themselves self- 
predicating. For if Beauty itself is not beautiful, how can anything else be 


^! I have discussed some of the reasons for this failure in “Empiricism.” 

^2 See Vlastos, "Elenchus," p. 33 with n. 12. Ido not mean to suggest that Socrates conceived 
of the natures for which he searches as separate entities in the full-blown Platonic sense of the 
middle period. It is clear, I think, that he does not. On this issue see, for instance, Woodruff, 
Hippias Major, pp.161—80. 

53 See Nehamas, “Self-Predication,” pp. 93-94 on this issue. 

^4 This issue has been thoroughly discussed by Nehamas ("'Self-Predication"). I accept and 
use Nehamas's account of self-predication, and I have little to add to his account of the nature of 
self-predication and its role in Plato's theory. 
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beautiful?? Unless Beauty were beautiful, it would be a thing that is not 
(insofar as it would be not-beautiful) and as such could not serve as the 
object of knowledge or as the explanation of the things that participate in 
it and come to be called after its name. Self-predication is at the core of the 
Theory of Forms, and it links the theories of Parmenides and Plato. Because 
Forms are self-predicating, they can be causal explanations and serve as 
paradigms, while retaining their essential unity. The Beautiful itself is what 
it is to be beautiful, and Justice itself is what it is to be just (the accounts of 
Beauty or Justice will fit on the left-hand side of the is here) and as such each 
both meets Parmenidean criteria for what-is and is able to account for the 
characteristics of objects in the world reported by the senses. Those objects 
are dependent on the Forms for their characters and fall short of the Forms 
because they (unlike the Forms) fail to be genuine entities. They are subject 
to generation and destruction as well as alteration, and while actually being 
neither f nor not-f, are called by both names.** In the Phaedo (at 102bd3), the 
distinction between being F and merely having f-ness is made explicitly, and 
it is clear that only Forms are in the full sense. This is true because, unlike 
particulars, they are what they are in virtue of themselves, while particulars 
have their characters in virtue of their participation in Forms. A Form is 
F because of itself, because it itself is the very nature of f-ness, and in 
being such a nature, it meets Parmenidean criteria for what-is. Like other 
Presocratic theories that work within a Parmenidean framework, Plato sees 
no difficulty in adopting a theory that is committed to the reality of a plurality 
of entities, each of which is and is one in the appropriate sense. 

But if Plato adopted Parmenidean predicational monism and the Par- 
menidean account of what-is as early as the so-called Socratic dialogues, 
making Forms Parmenidean entities, why does he, in the Parmenides and 
other late dialogues, attribute to Parmenides the rather different, numeri- 
cal monism, that we find there? Later philosophers imputed to Parmenides 
a commitment to "the One" and to the claim that "the all is one," and it 
is likely that this interpretation has its origins in Plato's accounts of Par- 
menides and Eleaticism in the later dialogues. There are, I think, several 
reasons for Plato's characterization of Parmenides in the later works. It must 
be kept in mind that Plato probably did not intend his dialogues to be taken as 
historical documents. The discussion between the characters “Parmenides” 


^5 Thus Socrates’ otherwise surprising comment at Phd. 100c4—6: “If anything is beautiful 
other than the beautiful itself" (et tl eativ AAO xaÀóv TAY AUTO tò xaAÓv), it is beautiful 
because it participates in that Beautiful. What Socrates finds in need of explanation is not why 
the form is beautiful but how anything else could possibly be beautiful. See Fujisawa and also 
Nehamas, “Self-Predication.” 

46 See Phd. 102b1-6, also 74b4—c2. See also Nehamas, “Imperfection” and Vlastos, “Degrees 
of Reality.” In the R. the claim is that sensible particulars roll between being and not-being 
(479d3—5). This claim comes in the midst of a discussion of epistemological states and their 
objects that is redolent of Eleatic claims. On Eleatic influence in R. V, see also Crystal. 
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and “Socrates” that occurs in the Parmenides could not have taken place 
as it is written." It is clear that other dialogues in which historical figures 
appear are not meant as accurate records (the Symposium and the Protagoras, 
for instance). There is no reason to expect the Parmenides to be different. 
It is important to remember that the purpose of the dialogue is to explore 
and to criticize certain aspects of Plato’s own Theory of Forms, especially 
the relation of participation, and the conception of Forms at work in the 
theory. That conception of Forms as Parmenidean entities, each of which 
is and is one in the Eleatic sense, comes under attack in the negative hy- 
potheses of Part II of the dialogue. There Plato explores not only the nature 
of the Forms, but also the important question of the relations between Forms. 
Plato’s conclusion is that the conception of what-is at work in that theory 
is too strong to allow for such standard and necessary claims about the 
Forms as that they are the same as themselves and different from one other.” 
Plato determines that, in the last analysis, adopting the Parmenidean account 
of what-is actually commits one to the view that there can indeed be only 
one thing. At the end of Chapter II (in Section 3), I raised the issue of 
whether differences between Parmenidean entities can affect the inner unity 
of what-is, and I suggested that such differences might cause difficulties 
for the Parmenidean account. I think that Plato’s realization of this at the 
time of the later dialogues (apparently the first sustained exploration of this 
issue) led him to rethink and to revise the Eleatic account of what it is to 
be a genuine entity. And because he thought that the Eleatic view entailed 
a commitment to numerical monism, Plato presents this as Parmenides’ view 
in the Parmenides and the Sophist.” His authority guaranteed that later au- 
thors (such as Simplicius) would take his account as historically accurate. As 
different problems began to worry Aristotle and later philosophers, the in- 
fluence of Eleaticism faded, and Plato's portrait of Parmenides was mistaken 
for the original. 

Often, Plato's Theory of Forms is characterized as a strikingly creative 
but essentially unmotivated theory, or as a theory that Plato formulated 
as a response to the Sophists but without other serious metaphysical and 


^! The mature Platonic Theory of Forms in the mouth of the very young Socrates is a major 
piece of evidence against the view that the Prm. is a historically accurate document. 

AST argued for this view in a series of papers on the Prm. For recent, differing, views of 
the Prm. see Meinwald and Gill. 

49 Barnes suggests that Plato’s presentation of Parmenides in the Prm. is the result of “a 
careless conflation” of the views of Parmenides and Melissus: “Melissus soon became the chief 
representative of the Eleatic school; and Parmenides' obscure verses were read—and misread— 
in the light of his successor’s clear prose” (“Eleatic One,” p. 21n.77). While it is true, I think, 
that the views of Parmenides and Melissus were both important to Plato, there is no reason 
to think that he carelessly conflated them; he apparently distinguishes between them clearly 
enough in the middle dialogues. Aristotle, too, recognizes the differences between Parmenides 
and Melissus. 
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epistemological precedents.? I have argued that Plato’s conception of the 
nature of a thing is inherited from Parmenides, and that the attacks on 
Pluralism and Atomism by Zeno and Melissus gave Plato reason to think 
that a nature must be a non-corporeal, predicationally unitary thing. Like the 
other Presocratic thinkers I have discussed, Plato did not slavishly follow the 
Parmenidean line. But the arguments of Parmenides and the other Eleatics 
surely helped to shape Plato’s understanding of the philosophical problems 
to be solved and the structure a successful solution must have, and so his 
conception of the Forms themselves. Thus Plato, too, belongs in an account 
of the legacy of Parmenides. 


3. Conclusion 


This study has argued for an interpretation of Parmenides that makes him 
a pivotal figure in the development of Presocratic philosophy. On this 
interpretation, Parmenides’ concern is not to reject early Presocratic inquiry 
into the nature of things, but to reform such inquiry by formulating criteria for 
a successful account of what there is. The krisis at the heart of Parmenides' 
argument, “is or is not,” rules out any candidate for an ultimate entity in 
an explanation of what there is that is subject to coming-to-be, passing- 
away, or alteration of any sort. Such an entity must be a whole, complete, 
unchanging unity: it must be a thing that is of a single kind, mounogenes. 
But it does not follow from this that there can be only one such entity. 
Parmenides’ arguments allow for a plurality of fundamental, predicationally 
unified entities that can be used to explain the world reported by the senses. 
Parmenides’ own account of that world, the Doxa, is, as the goddess says, 
a deceptive story; but that does not mean that any such account of the world 
of the senses will, simply by being such an account, be false or deceptive. 
The error of the Doxa is to begin with two entities, Light and Night, that 
cannot satisfy Parmenides’ criteria for an acceptable basic entity. Because 
Light and Night are opposites that are defined in terms of negations (each is 
what the other is not), they cannot be whole, complete, unchanging things of 
a single kind. But the goddess does not rule out the possibility that there 
could be a successful explanation of the world reported by the senses, one 
that does not repeat the mortal error of thinking that “to be and not to be 
are the same and not the same" (28B6.8-9). Such an account would satisfy 
Parmenides’ claims in Alétheia while explaining the world of the senses and 


50 Aristotle's references to Heraclitus and Cratylus in Book I of the Metaph. (at 987a32-b1) 
have led to various views about the influence of Heraclitus’s account of flux on the theory. 
While the Heraclitean component is quite important, particularly in Plato’s conception of 
the instability of particulars, it is the views of Parmenides that shape Plato’s metaphysical 
commitments. 
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would be a rational cosmology. Parmenides himself does not provide this 
rational cosmology; but his arguments in the Alétheia and his likely-seeming 
story in the Doxa provide a model and a standard for such a cosmology. 

On this interpretation Parmenides was a positive influence on later Pre- 
socratic thought, providing arguments and a model that were accepted and 
followed rather than stipulating a numerical monism that had to be rejected 
or avoided. The chrémata of Anaxagoras and the four roots (plus Love and 
Strife) of Empedocles are themselves unchanging predicational unities of the 
appropriate sort, which mix and separate to bring about the world reported 
by the senses. Both Anaxagoras and Empedocles take pains to reject the 
reality of becoming and to stress the reality of their basic entities, showing 
how what seems to be change in the sensible world is merely rearrange- 
ment of what is genuinely real. The Atomists, too, begin with entities that 
would be acceptable to Parmenides (and which, unlike the Anaxagorean and 
Empedoclean basic entities, are not vulnerable to a Zenonian argument from 
division). For them, both atoms and the void are genuinely real, although 
they call atoms what-is and void what-is-not. The world of the senses is the 
result of the temporary mixture of these real entities and is thus subject to 
rational explanation, through the ability of understanding to grasp the natures 
of atoms and void. 

Thus, the main philosophical theories of post-Parmenidean Presocratic 
thought are grounded in and indebted to the arguments of Parmenides. 
This is also true, I have argued, of other late Presocratic thinkers such as 
Philolaus and Diogenes of Apollonia. In them, and in Plato, Parmenidean 
presuppositions and arguments (sometimes modified by Parmenides’ Eleatic 
followers Zeno and Melissus) continue to play a fundamental role and extend 
the legacy of Parmenides into the heart of classical Greek philosophy. 
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among, 184; Diogenes Laertius on, 215; 
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plurality of, 188n.23; indivisibility of, 
186, 187n.20, 201; material stuff of, 
185, 187-88, 228; mixture of, 181; as 
Parmenidean, 188; Philoponus on, 184— 
85n.12; rearrangement of, 188, 206; 
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6; separation of, 181; shapes of, 184, 
185, 187; Simplicius on, 185, 186-87; 
size of, 182n.5, 185; as space-fillers, 
192; Theophrastus on, 185; weight of, 
185 and n.14; as what-is, 182, 189-90, 
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33; in Plato’s Symposium, 228-33; 
self-predication of, 230, 231. See also 
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blood, recipe for, 166 
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213n.90, 226n.20, 231; as to den, 196- 
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bone, recipe for, 166 

bounds, of what-is, 84, 88, 93, 208; and 
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change, 43; in air, 131; arguments against 
in Parmenides, 83-87; in Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 227; and opposites, 122; and 
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ation; coming-to-be; kinésis; mixture; 
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chré, 53 

chréma, chremata, 131-41, 139, 211, 
215n.96; “all things together,” 133, 151; 
in Anaxagoras, 131—41, 145-57, 163- 
64, 171, 178, 206; character of, 132-33, 
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rences of, 133, 140-41; as densities or 
masses, 150-51; fixed natures of, 147, 
151, 152-53, 178, 207; knowledge by 
Nous of, 145-47, 151, 220; mixtures 
of, 145-46, opposites in, 151; oppo- 
sites of, 133, 136—40; as Parmenidean 
entities, 154, 214; particulate account 
of, 148—50; range of, 133-41, 154n.74; 
as "things that are," 151—52; “wide” 
interpretation of, 135-36 

chronology: problems in Presocratic stud- 
ies, 15-18; relative, in Anaxagoras, 
17n.37, 129n.4; —, in Demokritos, 17— 
18, 190n.26; —, in Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, 17-18, 218, 226n.21; —, in Empe- 
docles, 17-18; —, in Leucippus, 17-18; 
—, in Melissus, 17-18, 180n.1, 190n.26, 
201n.61, 206n.72; —, in Philolaus, 218; 
in Zeno, 16, 17 

Clement: and context of Parmenides B4, 
67n.12; on text of Parmenides B8.4, 
68n.14 

cohesive, the, as aspect of what-is, 72, 
81, 82, 83n.45, 88, 230-31. See also 
suneches 

cold, hot and, 119. See also opposites 

Colotes: on Democritus, 196; Plutarch's 
arguments against, 196-97 

combination. See mixture 

coming-to-be, 30-31; Anaxagoras on, 129, 
154, 214; in Anaximander, 118; in 
Anaximenes, 119, 137n.31; arguments 
against in Parmenides, 76-80, 216; in 
Atomism, 181; in Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, 223, 224n.16, 226-27; in Doxa, 
115-16; in Empedocles, 129-30, 140, 
155, 214; and reality of atoms and void, 
205-6; reality of denied by Anaxago- 
ras 129, 146, 147, 154; — Democritus, 
205; — Empedocles, 129-30, 155-56; 
— Melissus, 208-9; roots not subject to, 
169 

complete: as character of what-is in Par- 
menides, 87—89, 92—94; as sign in B8, 
69, 83n.45 Ë 

compound objects: character determined by 
atoms, 184-85, 205-6; and void, 188 

condensation and rarefaction, of air, 78n.35, 
118-19 

convention, 199—200, 215-16; in Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 224n.16; Galen 
on, 215n.95; Plutarch on, 215; Sextus 
Empiricus on, 199-200, 215n.95 
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“Cornford Fragment,” 18n.42, 92n.72 

corporeality, 177n.132. See also body 

Cosmic Cycle, in Empedocles, 156n.80, 
162n.94 

cosmology: in Doxa, 25-26, 111, 116; 
of Empedocles, 112n.45, 116; errors 
in, 25-26, 35-36; impossible after 
Parmenides, 11; opposites in, 117- 
23, 125; possibility of, 103n.15, 106, 
110n.41, 114—15, 125-26; in Pythago- 
ras, 112n.46; rational, 26n.4, 42n.54, 
106, 110, 111-12, 125-26, 128, 224; as 
target of Parmenides' arguments, 11, 26; 
of Xenophanes, 125 

Cratylus, 241n.50 

crocodile, 45—46 

cutting, 174—75. See also divisibility; divi- 
sion 


deception: in Empedocles, 156; and falsity, 
114n.53; the goddess and, 102-3, 110, 
123n.81. See also Doxa 

Democritus, 170; arguments for atoms in, 
201-2n.62; Aristotle's treatise on, 185, 
202; bastard forms of knowing in, 199— 
200; Colotes on, 196; on convention, 
200, 215; denies reality of coming-to- 
be, 205; epistemology in, 200-201n.60; 
genuine knowing in, 199—200; gnómé 
in, 182n.5, 199-200; and Leucippus, 
180n.1, 182; ou mallon argument in, 
188-90; reality in, 200; relative chronol- 
ogy, 17-18, 190n.26; as scientist or 
philosopher, 201—2n.62; on sense ex- 
perience, 199—201, 213; senses of "ex- 
ist" in, 190—92; use of den, 189—90. See 
also Atomism; Atomists; atoms; Leucip- 
pus; void 

den, to, 189-90, 196-97 

destruction. See passing-away 

difference. See division 

Diogenes of Apollonia, 175n.125, 217, 
222-28; air in, 131, 223-24; arguments 
against mixture, 225; — pluralism, 
224—25; change in, 227; convention in, 
224n.16; Diogenes Laertius on, 223; 
and Melissus, 226-27, 228; monism in, 
131, 222-28; Parmenidean influence 
on, 222n.12; and Parmenides, 227, 228; 
passing-away denied, 223-24; prob- 
lems of explanation in, 227-28; relative 
chronology of, 17-18, 218, 226n.21; and 
void, 222n.12 
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Diogenes Laertius: on Alcmaeon, 120-21; 
on Anaxagoras, 131—32; on atoms and 
void, 215; on Diogenes of Apollonia, 
223 

Diogenes of Smyrna, 224n.16 

Dioskouroi, 45 

divisibility, 175; Aristotelian argument 
about, 186; of basic entities, 180; infi- 
nite, 174n.122; physical, 177; of roots in 
Empedocles, 170-71; and unity, 177; of 
what-is (Zeno), 174-75, 178; Zeno’s ar- 
guments against, 176-77, 178. See also 
division; indivisibility 

division: in Empedocles’ roots, 167, 
170n.112; external, 68, 94-95, 96; exter- 
nal/internal, 94—97; internal, 68, 72—73, 
81-82, 93, 94-95; predicational, 68, 94— 
95. See also divisibility; indivisibility 

dizesis, 35, 42-44, 42n.55, 48. See also 
inquiry 

Doxa, 25, 26nn.4 and 6, 27, 98-126; an- 
cient writers on, 98n.2; Aristotle on, 
98n.2; as best false account possible, 99, 
101-2; coming-to-be in, 115-16; cos- 
mology in, 25-26, 111, 116; deception 
in, 102-3, 109-10, 114-15; as entirely 
false, 98-99n.3; 101-2, 103n.14; er- 
ror of, 35—36, 47—49, 99, 100, 109-10, 
112, 117; extent of, 98n.1; growth in, 
115-16; Hesiod as target in, 117n.58; 
influence on later Presocratics, 12-13, 
15, 116, 126, 154; lessons of, 116; Light 
and Night in, 35, 60n.102, 105-10; mix- 
ture in, 114—15; as model for later cos- 
mologies, 116, 126, 138—39, 154, 156, 
171, 172, 217; modern interpretations 
of, 98-100; as mortal route, 110; oppo- 
sites in, 104—10; passing-away in, 115; 
Plutarch on, 116; principles of, 104—10; 
and sense experience, 99, 103, 104n.18, 
114, 116-17, 123; Simplicius on, 98n.2, 
99n.6; target of, 116n.56; testing, 104, 
110, 112-16; truth of, 12, 15; warnings 
about, from goddess, 101 


E-substance, 141, 146 

ear, echoing, 61, 62n.106 

earth: in Anaxagoras, 134, 138, 151; in 
Empedocles, 155, 158, 159—60, 162n.94. 
See also roots 

eirgó, in Parmenides B6.3, 56-58 

Eleatics: account of what-is, 180; arguments 
of and Atomism 206 215-16: differ- 
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ences in theories of, 178-79; influence 
on Theory of Forms, 234, 240. See also 
Melissus; Parmenides; Zeno 

Empedocles, 174-75, 176, 202n.64, 225, 
227; Aristotle's criticisms of, 164n.99; 
and Atomists, 170—71; character of roots 
and Love and Strife in, 140, 155—64, 
206; on coming-to-be and passing- 
away, 129-30, 140, 155, 162, 165, 214; 
Cosmic Cycle in, 156n.80, 162n.94; 
cosmology of and Parmenides' Doxa, 
112n.45, 116; earth in, 155, 158, 159- 
60, 162n.94; growth in, 165; mixture 
in, 156, 158, 160; on nature of a thing, 
155—56, 159-60; numerical pluralism 
and predicational monism in, 95—96, 
130-31, 171; and Parmenides, 128-30, 
155-58, 164, 171, 214, 217, 240; parti- 
cles in, 163, 164-71; passing-away in, 
165; Philoponus on, 161-62, 167; Plato 
on, 159; Plutarch on, 163; physis in, 
47-48; relative chronology of, 17-18; 
repetitions in, 163; roots in, 155, 159— 
60, 167, 170-71, 175, 211, 215n.96, 
219, 225; on sense experience, 213; sep- 
aration in, 156, 158, 175; Simplicius 
on, 163; sphere in, 161—64, 169, 175; 
Theophrastus on mixing in, 166; use of 
term mortal, 162-63n.95, 165-66, 216; 
vocabulary in, 159; void in, 167; wa- 
ter in, 159-60. See also Love; mixture; 
roots; “running through"; separation; 
Sphere; Strife 

enantiomorph, enantiomorphic opposites, 
107-9, 115-16, 152, 154 

entity, basic or fundamental, 47—48, 70, 97, 
139n.36, 155, 180, 217, 225n.19, 229; 
atoms as, 180-81, 184, 192, 200; as 
basis of cosmology, 126; chremata as, 
132-33; connection with sense objects 
of, 233-34; in Empedocles, 155—64; in 
genuine and predicational monism, 66— 
67, 74, 97; not subject to change, 78— 
79; opposites as, in Anaxagoras, 151- 
54; Parmenidean, 154, 214; in Philolaus, 
219-20, in Plato, 237-39 

Epicurus, 170, 185 

esti, 9, 34—51; existential interpretation of, 
9. 26, 27n.9, 29, 33-34, 39n.42, 50, 82, 
9], 192n.35; "fused," 26n.7, 27n.10, 
34n.28; predicative interpretation of, 
27n.10, 34—35n.29, 39-42; subject 
nf 90-10 34 ARn KQ: “timeless " 79— 
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80n.38; "veridical," 34n.28, 34—35n.29. 
See also Parmenides 

Eudemus, 177n.132; on Anaxagoras's con- 
ception of nous, 142; attests to monism 
in Parmenides, 64n.2 

Euripides, 63n.109 

Eusebius, and text of Parmenides B8.4, 
68n.14 

"everything in everything," 138, 142, 150, 
171n.114 

"exist," senses of, 190—92. See also esti 

existence: claims of in Parmenides, 39n.42; 
of non-existence, 59n.98. See also esti 

explanation (and account): fundamental en- 
tities and, 47-48, 114; and logos in Her- 
aclitus, 43n.56; Melissus on possibility 
of, 211-14, 233-34; mixture of what-is 
and what-is-not in, 36, 61, 91; mortal 
error and, 49—50, 74; and the nature of a 
thing, 67, 70; Parmenides and, 111, 116, 
123, 125-26, 217; Parmenides’ esti and, 
39n.42, 41n.51, 42; Plato on, 236-37, 
238; problems in Diogenes of Apollo- 
nia, 227-28; of what a thing is, 61—62, 
236-38; of world reported by senses, 3, 
15, 65, 100n.8, 103n.15, 106n.26, 112, 
128, 155, 188, 228, 241-42 

eye, aimless, 61, 62n.106 


Fate (Moira), 90 

fire, 155,158, 162n.94; character of, 159- 
60. See also roots 

Forms, Platonic: contrasted with partic- 
ulars, 233-39; as "itself by itself," 
232-33; as Parmenidean beings, 
228-30, 232-33, 238-39, 240, 241; 
relations among, 240; self-predication 
of, 238-39; as unchanging, 234. See 
also Beautiful, the; Plato; Theory of 
Forms 


Galen: on convention in Atomism, 215n.95; 
on particulate structure of roots, 168 

generation. See coming-to-be 

genuine or reliable (dokimos), being, 22, 
42, 43, 114n.52; in Anaxagoras, 139 

gnome: in Anaxagoras, 144n.52; two forms 
of, in Democritus, 182n.5, 199—200 

goddess, in Parmenides: abuse of mortals 
by, 60; announces argument strategy, 58, 
61; deception and, 102-3, 110, 123n.81; 
divine sanction of, 124n.82; lessons 
of, 21, 22-23, 24-26, 56; methods of 
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teaching, 111; and mortal belief, 124— 
26; role in Parmenides' arguments, 20; 
warnings about Doxa, 101 

goddess who steers all, 115, 156n.81 

Gorgias, 172n.117 

growth, 30, 230; connection with physis, 
47-48n.65; in Doxa, 115-16; in Empe- 
docles, 165; Parmenides' arguments 
against, 78-79 


harmonia, 219, 221; knowledge of, in 
Philolaus, 219-20 

heavenly bodies, in Anaxagoras, 134 

Hecataeus, 37 

hen (one), 73. See also monism; One, the 

Hephaistos, 158. See also roots 

Hera, 158. See also roots 

Heraclitus, 41n.51, 81, 125, 198n.56, 201, 
241n.50; abuse of Hesiod, 37, 121; on 
alteration and change, 85, 87; dizesthai 
in, 42-44; kinesis in, 85; on logos, 37, 
43, 46, 48n.66, 60n.101, 121, 122, 201; 
on noos, 37; opposites in, 108, 117, 
121-22, 152-53; and Parmenides, 16- 
17, 52n.77, 108, 121, 122-23; on phy- 
sis, 46—47; on polymathia, 37; sound 
thought in, 46; on truth and error, 
47n.64; on Xenophones, 37 

Herodotus, physis in, 45-46 

Hesiod: deceptive Muses in, 20-21n.52; 
Heraclitus's abuse of, 37, 121; influ- 
ence on Parmenides B1, 19; as target in 
Doxa, 117n.58; on two kinds of strife, 
71n.20 

Hippolytus: on monism in Parmenides, 
64n.2; on opposites in Anaximenes, 119 

hippopotamus, 45, 46 

Homer: dizésthai in, 42; influences on Par- 
menides Bl, 19; on knowledge, 52n.78; 
noos in, 38; physis in, 44 

homoeomeries, 136n.24, 140n.37, 149n.66 

hot and cold, 119. See also opposites 


identity: informative, 41—42; of mortals, 
48n.66, 124n.83; of a thing, 142-43 

immobile, in Parmenides B8, 69. See also 
akinéton 

incongruent counterparts. See enantiomorph 

indifference argument, 174n.123, 189n.24. 
See also ou mallon claim 

indivisibility: atomic, 186, 187n.20, 201; 
and predicational monism, 94—95; 
proofs of in B8, 81-83; as sign in 
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Parmenides B8, 69, 93; spatial, 82; tem- 
poral, 82. See also divisibility; division 

ingredients: in Anaxagoras, 138-39, 145— 
47; densities of, 150-51 

inquiry: and Alétheia, 26nn.4 and 6; con- 
nection with what-is, 36, 39, 41, 90— 
91; mortal attempts at, 48, 49, 50; Par- 
menides on proper methods of, 47, 70; 
routes of, 28, 33, 35, 44, 50, 53-61, 
70, 95, 183; subject of, 48n.69; "tradi- 
tional," 43n.56; in Xenophanes, 45. See 
also route 


Justice ( Dike), 79 


kinesis; in Bacchylides, 85; in epic use, 
85n.53; in Heraclitus, 85; in Parmenides, 
84-86; in Plato, 85n.52; in Sopho- 
cles, 86. See also akinéton; alteration; 
change; locomotion; motion 

knowledge: Alcmaeon on, 219; in Atom- 
ism, 199-200; and limiters, 219—20; 
of nature of a thing, 198; “negative,” 
194n.46, 198-99; in Philolaus, 219-22; 
types of in Democritus, 199-201; of 
void, 197, 198—204; and what-is, 220, 
231. See also thinking; thought 

kosmos, 47; nous as governing force in, 
143-44, 154; in Philolaus, 219. See also 
cosmology 

kouros, 18; contrasted with mortals, 103; 
exhorted to think and judge for him- 
self, 20n.51, 61n.103, 103—4; 124n.82; 
and force of habit, 123-24; to learn 
“all things," 112, 113-14; as mortal 
thinker, 102; passivity in Parmenides 
B1, 20n.51; as recipient of goddess's 
story, 111 

krisis: and character of what-is, 217, 230, 
237; and mortal error, 48, 73; and rejec- 
tion of what-is-not, 79, 91; and tests for 
what-is, 62, 67n.10, 74, 104, 116 


large, the: in Anaxagoras, 147—51; as den- 
sity in Anaxagoras, 150-51; as man- 
ifestness in Anaxagoras, 150—51n.68; 
no largest in Anaxagoras, 148; in Zeno, 
175 

learning, verbs of, in Parmenides, 113-14 

Leucippus: accepts Eleatic denial of gen- 
eration, 184; calls void "what-is-not," 
182; and Democritus, 180n.1, 182; ou 


mallon areument in. 188-89: relative 
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chronology of, 17-18, 190n.26; senses 
of "exist" in, 190—92. See also Atom- 
ism; Atomists; atoms; Democritus; void 

Light and Night, 126, 154; absent from 
other Presocratic cosmologies, 117; 
apparent independence of, 109, 123; 
as basic forms in Doxa, 35, 60n.102, 
105-10; as enantiomorphic opposites, 
107-8, 115-16, 152; intertwined natures 
of, 109-10, 123; not subject to coming- 
to-be and passing-away, 115-16 

limiters, 218-19; and knowledge, 219-20 

limits, of what-is, 93, 208; argued against 
by Melissus, 208-9; in Zeno, 176-77. 
See also bounds, of what-is 

locomotion, 83, 84—87. See also akinéton; 
kinésis; motion 

logos: in Aeschylus, 63n.109; in Euripides, 
63n.109; exhortation to “judge by,” 62- 
63; in Heraclitus, 37, 43, 46, 48n.66, 
60n.101, 121, 122, 201; in Parmenides, 
63 

Love: character of, 158, 162, 204n.68; 
fundamental status of, 140, 155—56, 
204; and goddess of Parmenides B12, 
156n.81; mixes unlike with unlike, 162; 
as motive force, 166, 169, 204, 227; 
triumph of and Sphere, 162-64, 170. 
See also Empedocles; roots; Strife 

lukewarm, the, 153-54 

Lynceus, eye of, 162 


magnitude, 175-76, 186; in Melissus, 209 

medicine, ancient, 120n.70 

Melissus, 173n.119, 180, 190, 206, 217, 
231, 233; arguments against limits, 208— 
9; — mixture, 211-14, 233-34; — plu- 
ralism, 211—13, 224-25; — rearrange- 
ment, 206, 210-11, 213, 214-16, 233- 
34; — separation, 211—14; — what- 
is-not, 195, 202; Aristotle on monism 
in, 82-83, 207n.73; and Atomists, 206, 
214-16; the body in, 213n.90, 226n.30, 
231; on Diogenes of Apollonia, 226- 
27, 228; on motion, 182n.7, 201, 202, 
211n.86; numerical monism in, 66, 207, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 214n.92, 224; the 
One in, 207, 212, 213n.90, 214n.92; on 
pain and anguish, 209—10n.83; and Par- 
menides, 66—67n.9, 82-83, 207, 208, 
209, 211, 213n.91, 240n.49; and partic- 
ipation, 234; passing-away in, 208-9; 
on Pluralist and Atomist theories. 206. 
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211-13, 214-16, 224—25, 233; against 
plurality, 211—13; possible influence 
on Plato, 233-34; on rational explana- 
tion, 213, 233; against rearrangement, 
207, 210-11, 213, 214-16, 233-34; 
relative chronology of, 17-18, 180n.1, 
190n.26, 201n.61, 206n.72; on relia- 
bility of senses, 211-14, 221, 227; on 


void, 182, 183, 202, 203-4nn.66 and 67; 


on what-is, 206-11, 226n.20, 231 
metis, 38 


Milesians, 47; cosmology of, 112n.46, 125; 


and Diogenes of Apollonia, 222n.12, 


223n.13. See also Anaximander; Anax- 


imenes; Thales 


mixture, 126, 137; all things as, 147, 150- 
51; of atoms, 181; Diogenes of Apollo- 


nia's arguments against, 225; in Doxa, 


114-15; in Empedocles, 156, 158, 160; 


Melissus's arguments against, 211—14, 


233-34; metaphysical status of, 153-54, 


215-16; Nous knows things in, 145- 
47; of opposites, 153-54; original, in 
Anaxagoras, 143, 145, 151, 163; —, 
seeds in, 133, 137, 151; recipes for, 
160; of roots, 164-66, 168-69, 170, 
171, 175; —, in Sphere, 161-64 

moly, 44 

monism: Aristotle on Parmenides', 64, 
82-83; in Diogenes of Apollonia, 131, 


222-28; material, 65-66, 70; Milesian, 
223n.13; mounogenes in, 71—73, 82-83; 


real, 66n.7; Plato on Parmenides’, 64, 


239-40; Plutarch on, 64; in Thales, 65, 


70; Theophrastus on Parmenides’, 64; 
types of, 65-66 


—numerical, 66, 73, 74, 80-81; and Anax- 


agoras and Empedocles, 130-31, 171; 
in Diogenes of Apollonia, 131, 222- 
28; Hippolytos on, 64n.2; in Melissus, 
66, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 214n.92, 
224; and Parmenides, 26, 64, 65n.5, 


66n.7, 69, 91-92, 131; and predicational 


monism, 94—97, 240; Simplicius on 
Parmenides', 64n.2 

—predicational, Chapter II passim, 69, 
71—72n.21, 73, 74, 80-81, 130, 214; 
in Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 130- 
31; defined, 66—68; in Melissus, 207- 
8, 210; and numerical monism, 94—97, 
240; Plato on, 96-97, 239, 240 

monoeides, 73n.24, 232—33, 234. See also 
mounogenes 
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mortals: abuse from goddess, 60; beliefs 
of, 22, 25, 56, 110, 114, 123-25, 183; 
convinced of reality of change, 124— 
26; cosmology of, 125; criticism of, in 
Parmenides, 48, 67n.10,198; as deaf and 
blind, 60; error of, 51-63, 73, 103, 113- 
16; failure to control noos, 49, 52, 60, 
84n.47; identity of, 48n.66, 124n.83; 
inadequacy of thought, 89n.64, 90n.67; 
and inquiry, 33, 48, 49, 50, 60, 73—74, 
183; vs. kouros, 103; naming by, 90- 
91, 93, 109-10, 112-13, 115, 124-25; 
and sense experience, 114, 123; straying 
and wandering, 35—36, 73; thinking of, 
29, 33, 73, 90, 114; and "third route" of 
inquiry, 59; thought, in Doxa, 102, 110, 
124-25 

motion, 84n.49; Melissus on, 182n.7, 201, 
202, 204n.67, 211n.86; and void, 193, 
194, 201—2, 203-4n.66, 211n.86; and 
what-is, 86; Zeno on, 172n.118, 202. 
See also akinéton; kinésis; locomotion 

mounogenes, monogenous: and Empedo- 
cles’ roots, 159-60; and “homoge- 
neous,” 81n.41; in Melissus on what- 
is, 208n.77, 209, 210; in Parmenides' 
monism, 71—73, 82-83; in Parmenides 
B8, 81; — B8.4, 68n.14; and Platonic 
Forms, 232-33; suneches and, 72n.23; 
and what-is, 71—73; in Zeno on divisi- 
bility, 177, 178 


naming, by mortals, 90-91, 93, 109-10, 
112-13, 115, 124-25 

nature of a thing, 41—42, 43—48, 61—62; 
in Anaxagoras, 146-47; characteristic 
of void, 196-98, 201, 203-4, 205-6; 
connection with noos, 87, 147, 151; in 
Empedocles, 155—56, 159-60; as object 
of knowledge, 198; in Plato, 231, 237— 
38, 241; stability and permanence of, 
87. See also physis 

negative route, 58-60; not genuine ap- 
proach, 59; as only way in Parmenides, 
53-62. See also route 

noos, noein, 36-39; connection with what- 
is, 42, 68, 74, 87; in Heraclitus, 37; in 
Homer, 38; control of, 48, 49, 52, 60, 
61n.104, 84n.47; malfunction of, 49; 
and nature of a thing, 87, 147, 151; in 
Parmenides, 38, 48, 49, 52, 60, 61n.104; 
and sense experience, 61n.104; wan- 
dering, in mortals, 52, 74, 84n.47; and 
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what-is-not, 42, 68, 74, 87. See also 
Nous; thinking; thought 

nothing: characterizing sense of, 193, 194; 
existential sense of, 193, 194. See also 
what-is-not 

Nous, in Anaxagoras, 132, 137, 141-47, 
228n.22; Aristotle on Anaxagoras's 
conception of, 135n.24, 140n.37, 141- 
42; and chremata, 145-47, 151, 154; 
cosmic, 147; as decision-maker, 143- 
47; Eudemus on, 142; as governing 
force in kosmos, 143-44, 154; knowing 
and judging by, 142; knowledge of, 
143, 144-47; on mixture, 145-47; and 
opposites, 151, 152; and separation, 
142-43; as unmixed, 145, 152n.69; in 
us, 147. See also noos, noein 

number, 220n.5, 221, 222n.11; and knowl- 
edge, 220-21; odd and even, 221 


Odysseus, 38, 42, 87 

One, the: as lacking a body, 213n.90; in 
Melissus, 207, 212, 214n.92; plurality 
and, 212-13. See also monism 

onomastai, in Parmenides B8.38, 89n.66 

opposites: in Alcmaeon, 120-21; in Anax- 
agoras, 118, 133, 139, 151-54; in Anax- 
imander, 117-18; in Anaximenes, 117, 
118-19; Cartesian analysis of, 153n.70; 
and change, 122; of chrema, 133, 136- 
40, 151; in cosmology, 122-23, 125; 
in Doxa, 104-10; Heraclitean, in Par- 
menides, 152; Heraclitus on, 108, 117, 
121-22, 152-53; and intermediates, 
153-54; mixture of, 153-54; nous and, 
151-52; Plato on, 107n.30, 107—8n.31, 
153n.71; in Presocratic cosmology, 117- 
23; as real, 41n.51; and roots, 159-60; 
and seeds, 138; and what-is-not, 108, 
122-23. See also enantiomorph; enan- 
tiomorphic opposites 

organisms, in Anaxagoras, 135-36, 146- 
47n.57, 147, 148—49n.64, 154. See also 
seeds 

ou mallon claim: in Atomism, 188-92, 
195-98; J. Barnes on, 190-92; as con- 
clusion of lost argument, 195; in Dem- 
ocritus, 188—90, 196—97; D. Furley on, 
193-94 


painting, ancient methods of, 168n.108 
Parmenides, Chs. I, II, III passim, 138-39, 
173: account of what-is. 67. 87-89. 
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92-94; and Anaxagoras, 128-29, 154, 
171, 214, 217; and Anaximenes, 52n.77, 
78n.35; arguments against change, 83- 
87; — cosmology, 11, 26; arrangement 
of fragments, 51n.76; and Atomists, 
183-84, 193-94; and atoms, 188; crit- 
icism of mortals, 48, 67n.10, 198; and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 222n.12, 227- 
28; Doxa in, Ch. III passim; against 
growth, 78-79; and Heraclitus, 16-17, 
52n.77, 117, 121, 122-23, 152; influ- 
ence on later thinkers, 11-12, 73, 95- 
97, 128-31, 155-58, 164, 171, 211, 
217, 218, 222n.12, 228, 229, 230n.27, 
234, 237-38; on inquiry, 47, 70; kinesis 
in, 84—86; logos in, 63; Melissus and, 
66—67n.9, 82-83, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 213n.91; negative route in, 53-62; 
on noos, 38, 48, 49, 52, 60, 61n.104; 
numerical monism in, 26, 64, 65n.5, 
66, 69, 71—73, 82-83, 91-92, 131; on 
passing away, 76n.29, 79, 80n.40; per- 
fect in, 88-89, 92-94; persuasion in, 
21-22, 112-13; and Philolaus, 119- 
20, 218, 219-20; physis in, 44n.58, 
47—48n.65; and predecessors, 11, 16, 
95; predicational monism in, 66—68 
and Ch. II passim; Proem in, 18-23; 
Pythagorean influences on, 16n.33; ra- 
tional thinking and judging in, 20; the 
Real in, 70n.17; role of the goddess 
in, 20; sphere in, 92, 93, 94, 164, 231; 
"standard interpretation" of, 9-15, 26- 
27; suneches/mounogenes in, 72n.23; 
target, in B8.6—11, 77; thought in, 20; 
"timeless," the, 79-80n.38, 209n.82; 
and what-is, 67, 88, 221n.9; and Xeno- 
phanes, 16n.33, 83n.43; Zeno and, 
171-72, 173, 177-79. See also Doxa; 
monism; mortals 

participation, 178n.133, 233-34, 239; and 
Melissus, 234 

particles, particulate account of matter: in 
Anaxagoras, 148—50; and chrema, 149; 
in Empedocles, 163, 164—71 

parts, infinite, in Zeno, 176 

passing-away: in Anaximander, 118; argu- 
ments against in Parmenides, 76n.29, 
79, 80n.40; in Atomism, 181; denied 
by Anaxagoras, 129, 146, 154; — Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 223-24; — Empe- 
docles, 129, 155-56, 162, 165; in Doxa, 
115: in Melissus. 208-9: roots not sub- 
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ject to, 169. See also alteration; change; 
coming-to-be 

Penelope, 38 

pephatismenon, in Parmenides B8.35, 
90n.67 

perception. See senses; sense experience 

perfect, the: as what-is in Parmenides, 88— 
89, 92-94; as sign in Parmenides B8, 69 

perishing. See passing-away 

perspective, perspectival differences, 93, 
231 

persuasion: images of in Parmenides, 21— 
22, 112-13; path of, 29, 51, 56 

Philolaus, 26-27n.8, 119-20, 198n.56, 
217, 218-22; criticisms of pluralism 
of, 169n.110; on knowledge, 219-22; 
kosmos in, 219; and Melissus, 221— 
22; metaphysics in, 218-19; numeri- 
cal ratios in, 221; and Parmenides on, 
218, 219-20; pluralism of, 169n.10; as 
Pythagorean, 218; ratios in, 221; rela- 
tive chronology of, 218; suneches in, 
221n.9; on void, 204n.68, 218. See also 
Pythagoras; Pythagoreanism 

Philoponus: on Empedocles, 161—62, 167; 
on entanglement of atoms, 184—85n.12; 
on pores in roots, 166, 167, 169—70; and 
text of Parmenides B8.4, 68n.14 

phrazó, 44 

physis, 41-42n.51, 43-47; in Atomism, 
196-98; connection with growth, 47— 
48n.65; in Empedocles, 47—48; Heracli- 
tus on, 46-47; in Herodotus, 45—46; in 
Homer, 44; in Parmenides, 44n.58, 47— 
48n.65; in Pindar, 44, 47-48n.65; and 
truth, in Heraclitus, 46—47; in Xeno- 
phanes, 44—45. See also nature of a 
thing 

Pindar, physis in, 44, 47-48n.65 

Plato, 15-16, 38-39n.41, 86n.56, 179, 
198n.56; Aristotle on, 241n.10; authen- 
ticity of Hippias Major of, 235n.38; 
the Beautiful in, 228-33; conflation 
of views of Parmenides and Melissus 
in, 240n.49; criteria for what a thing 
is in, 234—38; dialogues, 229-30n.25, 
234—37, 239-40; divergence from other 
Presocratic theories, 229n.25; explana- 
tion criterion in, 236-37, 238; forms 
as monoeides in, 72-73, 232-33, 234; 
kinesis in, 85n.52; as "Last Presocratic," 
217, 229; on monism in Parmenides, 64, 
239-40; on Nous in Anaxagoras, 141— 


“il 


42, 146, 228n.22; numerical pluralism 
in, 239; on opposites, 107n.30, 107- 
8n.31; 153n.71; paradeigma criterion 
in, 236, 237, 238; Parmenides' influence 
on, 73, 96-97, 217, 228, 229, 230n.27, 
234, 237—38, 239n.46, 241; predica- 
tional monism in, 96-97, 239, 240; on 
problem of one thing with many names, 
72n.23; recognition of problems in pred- 
icational monism by, 96-97, 240; on rel- 
ative ages of Parmenides and Zeno,16; 
on roots and opposites in Empedocles, 
159; and search for the f, 234, 238; self- 
predication in, 238—39; as source for 
later accounts of Parmenides, 240; and 
Theory of Forms, 96-97; and unity of 
what-is, 135—36, 237—38; unity crite- 
rion in, 235-36; on Zeno, 171-72. See 
also Beautiful, the; Forms, Platonic; 
Socrates; Theory of Forms 

pluralism: attacked by Zeno, 175, 176-77; 
of basic entities, 64—65, 171; Melissus 
against, 211—13, 224-25; numerical, 
239; of Philolaus, 169n.110. See also 
monism; Pluralists; plurality 

Pluralists. See Anaxagoras; Empedocles; 
monism; pluralism; plurality 

plurality: of basic entities, 64-65, 95-97, 
171, 177, 180; Diogenes of Apollonia 
against, 224—26; indefinite, of atoms, 
188n.23; Melissus against, 211—13; and 
Parmenides, 65n.4, 106n.26, 178; "such 
as the One is," 212-13; Zeno against, 
173-77. See also monism; pluralism; 
Pluralists 

Plutarch, 205; against Colotes on Atom- 
ism, 196—97; on Aletheia and Doxa, 
98n.2; on convention, 215; on Dem- 
ocritus, 189, 196-97; on hot and cold 
in Anaximenes, 118-19; on mixtures, 
116, 215; on Parmenides' monism, 64; 
on Philolaus, 196-97; on reality of void, 
196-97; on Strife in Empedocles, 163. 
See also Pseudo-Plutarch 

poluderis elenchos, 42, 62 and nn.107, 108, 
73, 74-75, 104, 126 

polumathia, 37 

pores, in Empedoclean roots, 165-70 

Porphyry: and "Porphyry argument" in 
Zeno, 173-75; on Zenonian argument 
in Parmenides, 173 

predication: negative, 49, 75n.28, 95; and 
negative accounts of what-is, 61, 91 
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Pseudo-Plutarch: on Anaximander, 118, 
119. See also Plutarch 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreanism, 26—27n.8, 37, 
47, 175n.124; cosmology in, 112n.46; 
opposites in, 119-20; possible influ- 
ences on Parmenides, 16n.33; and void, 
218n.4. See also Philolaus 


rainbow, in Xenophanes, 44—45 

rarefaction, of air, 78n.35,118-19 

ratios, numerical: and Parmenidean criteria 
for what-is, 221n.9; in Philolaus, 221 

Real, the, in Parmenides, 70n.17 

reality (etee): of atoms and void, 205-6; in 
Democritus, 200; as space occupier, 204 

rearrangement: of atoms, 188, 206; of basic 
things in pluralism and Atomism, 207; 
Melissus against, 207, 210-11, 213, 
214-16, 233-34. See also alteration 

regress: of analysis in Anaxagoras, 135, 
140-41, 146; arguments in Zeno, 174— 
75 

repetitions, in Empedocles, 163 

roots: in Empedocles, 155, 159—60, 161, 
165, 175, 211, 215n.96, 219, 225; all 
equal, 95, 156-58, 160; Aristotle on dif- 
ferentiae of, 160n.90, 161—62; different 
narnes for, 158nn.84 and 86; fundamen- 
tal status of, 140; mixture of, 164—66, 
168-69, 169n.111, 170, 171, 175; and 
opposites, 159-60; Parmenidean charac- 
ter of, 164n.99, 166, 168-69, 171, 214; 
particulate structure of, 164-66; 167-71; 
passing-away of, 169; permanent na- 
tures of, 160-64, 178, 207; Philoponus 
on, 166, 167, 169-70; pores in, 165-70; 
possible antagonism among, 160; “run- 
ning through” of, 158, 164, 165; Simpli- 
cius on, 159; in Sphere, 161-64; texture 
of, 170; Stobaeus on, 159; uniqueness of 
each, 95, 156-58, 163 

route: correct, for inquiry, 70; Doxa as 
mortal route, 110; images of, 35; mix 
of what-is and what-is-not in, 80; “mor- 
tal," 59; negative, 80, 123; number of, 
33, 53-61; "single," in B8, 30n.18, 68; 
"third," 54—55, 59; of what-is, as cor- 
rect, 29; of what-is-not, 29, 49, 51, 59. 
See also dizesis; inquiry; negative route 

"running through," 158, 164, 165 


St. Elmo's Fire, 45 
Scholiast's auestion. in Anaxagoras B10. 
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134, 153; and Plato, 237 

seeds, 134; and opposites, 138; in original 
mixture, 133, 137, 151; and organisms, 
136, 146-47n.57, 148-49n.64 

seeming, seen as reality, 22 

self-predication of Forms, 230, 238-39; 
Parmenidean influence on, 239 

senses, sense experience, 61; Alétheia and, 
116-17, 123; in Anaxagoras, 213, 219; 
and arguments for atoms and void, 202; 
in Democritus, 199—201, 213; and Doxa, 
103, 116, 123; Empedocles on, 213; 
feeble, 147; and knowledge in Philolaus, 
219, 220-22; Melissus on, 211-14, 221, 
227; mortals and, 114, 123; and noos, 
61n.104; relation to what-is, 213; as 
whole of things, 114 

Separation, 126, 154; in Anaxagoras, 133, 
137; of atoms, 181; in Empedocles, 156, 
158, 175; and identity of a thing, 142- 
43; Melissus's arguments against, 211— 
14; and Nous, 142-43. See also mixture; 
rearrangement 

Sextus Empiricus, 199-200, 215n.95 

signs (semata), in Parmenides B8, 48n.68, 
51n.75, 67, 68, 69, 83n.45, 93, 195-96; 
relation between arguments of B8 and, 
75—76 

Simplicius, 205; on air in Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 223n.15; on Anaxagoras's 
book, 131-32; on character of atoms, 
185, 186-87; on Doxa, 98n.2, 99n.6; on 
Empedocles, 159, 163; on monism in 
Parmenides, 64n.2; on ou mailon argu- 
ment in Atomism, 189, 191-92; on the 
"Porphyry argument" in Zeno, 173; on 
role of void, 187; on roots in Empedo- 
cles, 159; on text of Parmenides B8.4, 
68n.14; on void, 187; on Zeno B1, 175- 
76; on Zeno and Parmenides, 177n.132 

small, the, smaller: in Anaxagoras, 146n.55, 
147—51, 164, 170—71; as densities in 
Anaxagoras, 150-51; as latency in 
Anaxagoras, 150-51n.68; no smallest 
in Anaxagoras, 148; in Zeno, 175 

Socrates, 234—35, 238n.42, 240n.47; Aris- 
totle on, 234; as character in Platonic 
dialogues, 234—35n.37 

Sophocles, 47—48n.65, 86 

speculative "is," 39-41 

sphere: in Empedocles, 161—64, 169, 175; 
in Parmenides, 92, 93, 94, 164, 231; 
roots in. 161—64: universe as. 26n.6. 94 
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Stobaeus, on roots, 159 

Strife, 158, 204n.68; ascendancy of, 160, 
163, 170; fundamental status of, 140, 
155-56, 169, 204; in Hesiod, 71n.20; 
as motive force, 166, 169, 204, 227. 
See also Empedocles; Love; mixture; 
separation 

sufficient reason, principle of, 31n.20, 
76n.30, 77 

suneches, (xuneches): and air in Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 224; link with mouno- 
genes in Parmenides, 72n.23; and math- 
ematical relations in Philolaus, 221n.9; 
as sign in Parmenides B8, 75-76. See 
also cohesive, the 


tests or criteria, testing, 124n.82, 126; in 
Doxa, 104, 112-16; for rational cos- 
mology, 106, 110, 111-12; for what-is, 
in Parmenides B8, 51, 62, 74, 196; —, 
and void, 196, 197. See also poluderis 
elenchos 

Thales: material monism in, 65, 70; and 
Parmenides' criteria for what-is, 
70-71 

Themistius, on Zeno B1, 176 

Theodoretus, 68n.14 

Theophrastus, 205; on change in Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 227; on charac- 
ter of atoms, 185; on iron and lead in 
atomic theory, 187n.19, 205; on mix- 
ing in Empedocles, 166; on monism 
in Parmenides, 64; on opposites in 
Anaximenes, 119; on pores, 165-66, 
169; on void, 205 

Theory of Forms, 179n.134, 230, 240n.47; 
Eleatic influence on, 234, 240; partic- 
ipation in, 233-34; Plato and, 96, 97; 
self-predication in, 230, 238-39. See 
also Beautiful, the; Forms, Platonic; 
Plato; Socrates 

thinking, thought: connection with what- 
is, 29, 36-37, 39, 42, 52, 88, 89-91, 
9in.71; exhortation to use in Par- 
menides, 20; mortal attempts at, 29, 33, 
73, 90, 114; sound, in Heraclitus, 46. 
See also knowledge; kouros; mortals; 
noos, noein; Nous 

Thucydides, 86n.55 

"timeless," in Parmenides, 79—80n.38, 
209n.82 

trust, trustworthy, 48, 156, 200; force of, 
84; not in mortal beliefs, 111, 123; true, 


111, 112-13 

truth: connection with physis, 46-47; deter- 
mination of, 47n.64; persuasive, 21—22; 
unshaking heart of, 35n.30, 56, 111. See 
also Alétheia; trust, trustworthy 


understanding, 200—201, 221-22. See also 
explanation; knowledge; noos, noein; 
Nous; thinking, thought 

ungenerable and indestructible, as sign in 
Parmenides B8, 69. See also coming-to- 
be; passing-away 

unity of opposites, in Heraclitus, 121-22. 
See also Heraclitus; opposites 

unity of what-is, 69, 82, 92, 96, 105; in 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles, 130; and 
Divisibility, 177; and external divisions, 
96; in Melissus, 207, 209-10; in Plato, 
135-36, 237-38; in Zeno, 176. See also 
monism; One, the 

unlimited smallness, principle of, 148 

unlimiteds, in Philolaus, 218—19; Aristotle 
on, 218; knowledge of, 219-20. See 
also limiters; Philolaus 

"unshaking," as sign in Parmenides B8, 
83n.45, 224, 227. See also akineton; 
change; kinesis; locomotion; motion 


void, 182; in Atomism, 180, 185, 190, 192, 
196, 200, 202, 203; as bodiless, 190; 
and compound objects, 188; Diogenes 
of Apollonia and, 222n.12; as divider, 
186, 188; in Empedocles, 167; as empti- 
ness in space, 202, 203-4n.66, 204; as 
empty space, 190—91, 192, 194, 202; 
Furley on, 192-94; as grasped by un- 
derstanding, 201; knowledge of, 197, 
198-204; in Melissus, 182, 183, 202, 
204n.67; motion and, 193, 194, 201-2, 
203—4n.66, 211n.86; need for in Atom- 
ism, 185-88, 193; "negative" knowledge 
of, 198; reality of, 196, 205-6; in Philo- 
laus, 204n.68, 218; Plutarch on, 196- 
97; in Pythagoreanism, 218n.4; role, in 
coming-to-be and passing-away, 205- 

6; —, in phenomenal things, 205-6; as 
sayable and thinkable, 197-98; Sedley 
on, 202, 203-4n.66; as separator, 187, 
188, 193, 194, 201, 202; Simplicius on, 
187; and tests for what-is, 196, 197; 
Theophrastus on, 205; uniqueness of, 
196-98, 201, 203-4, 205—6; as what-is- 
not (méden), 182-84, 197n.54, 205 
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water, 155, 158, 162n.94, 166; character 


of in Empedocles, 159-60. See also 
roots 


what-is, 51-52, 69; Alétheia and, 25, 27, 


49, 122; always the same, 79; atoms as, 
182, 189-90, 196-97; as basis of ra- 
tional cosmology, 128; bounds of, 84, 
88, 93, 208; can be, 53-54; cohesive- 
ness as aspect of, 72, 81, 82, 83n.45, 
88, 230-31; as complete, 32, 69; con- 
nection with thinking, 29, 32, 36-37, 
39, 42, 52, 53, 88, 89-91 and n.71; cri- 
teria for, 67, 69, 105, 178, 196, 217n.1, 
219, 230-31, 233; as den in Atomism, 


189—90, 196-97; and Empedocles' roots, 


159-60; indestructible, 209, 230; as in- 
divisible, 69; inquiry and, 36, 39, 41, 
90—91; internal stability of, 86; internal 
unity of, 67-68; and knowledge, 220, 
231; link with sensible world, 212-14, 
220; in Melissus, 206-11, 226n.20, 231; 
mortal conceptions of, 74; and motion, 
86; as mounogenes, 71—73; negative ac- 
counts of, 61, 91; numerically one, in 
Melissus, 209-10; in Parmenides, 67, 
88, 221n.9; only can be, 74; perfection 
of, 88-89, 92-94; Platonic criteria for, 
234-38; present to mind, 52; relation 
among characteristics of, 69n.16, 75- 
76; route of, as correct, 29; and sense 
experience, 213; shackled by Fate, 90; 
Thales and, 70-71; as trustworthy and 
reliable, 22; as unchanging, ungrow- 
ing, 32, 69, 76-77, 79, 86, 227, 230, 
233; and void, 196; and what-is-not, 
30, 31, 36, 48, 76, 80, 93, 108, 189, 


192, 195, 231. See also unity of what-is; 


what-is-not 


what-is-not: Atomists and, 180—84; banned 


by Parmenides, 182, 196; and change, 
80n.39; equipollence with what-is in 
Atomism, 195; impossibility of, in Par- 
menides B8, 30n.17; as impossible, 53; 
as lacking character, 50n.73; Melissus's 
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arguments against, 195, 202; mixture 
with what-is, 36, 48, 80, 93, 108; noos 
and, 42, 68, 74, 87; in opposites, 108, 
122-23; as path of mortal inquiry, 33; 
path not genuine, 51; as possible source 
for what-is, 30-31, 76; predicational 
reading of, 78n.34; as real, 190, 192, 
193, 195, 197-98; rejection of in Par- 
menides B2, 93; route of, 29, 49, 51; 
and tests for what-is, 196; thinking of 
as negative route, 59; unnameable, 91; 
void as, 182—84, 189, 193, 196—98, 202, 
205; unspeakable and unthinkable, 28, 
29, 30, 32, 33-34, 77, 182, 193, 195; 
and what-is, 36, 48, 80, 93, 108, 189, 
192, 195, 231. See also void; what-is 


wine, 150 


Xenophanes: cosmology of and change, 


125; on determining truth, 47n.64; on 
Dioskouroi, 45; Heraclitus on, 37; in- 
quiry in, 45; on knowledge, 52n.78, 
219; physis in, 44—45; possible influence 
of on Parmenides, 16n.33; on rainbow, 
44—45; on unmoving/unchanging god, 
87 


Zeno, 180, 186, 217, 231n.30; arguments 


against Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
of, 174—76; against divisibility, 176-77, 
178; and atomist arguments, 201, 215; 
as dialectician, 172n.116; dichotomy 
arguments in, 173-75, 201; infinite parts 
in, 176; on motion, 172n.118, 202; and 
Parmenides, 171-72, 177; philosophical 
character of, 178-79; Plato on, 171- 
72; against pluralism, plurality, 173— 
77, “Porphyry argument” in, 173-75; 
regress arguments in, 174-75; relative 
chronology of, 16, 17; Simplicius on, 
175-76, 177n.32; the small in, 175; 
targets of, 172, 174-75; Themistius on, 
176; and unity of what-is, 176 


Zeus, 158. See also roots 


